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By Joun SagcEnt, €.1.2. 
(Educational Adviser to the Government of Indie) 


Yawuent appreciate the honour of being invited tw address the East India Association, 
The di with which I always speak in public is increased on this occarion by 
the fact that I shall be expressing rather ic opinions in the presence of many 
Pirple whe know a great deal sore shout India chan I do,” My gratification at the 
jour done me is further ‘my nervousness is in no way diminished, 
by the fac chat Mc. Butler occupies the chair this afternoon, “While we ae sil only 
king about educational reforms in India, you, sir, have been acting, and I should 
like to pay my tribute to the educational vision’ and parliamentary skill which have 
enabled you not only to overcome obstacles which many of us, before the war, would 
have regarded as insurmountable, but also with almost universal approval to enlarge 
je conception of the State's duty towards its future citizens 
Lam going to begin with a question. Is it necessary for the future welfare of 
© India “herself, (2) the British Commonwealth of Nations, if India remains a 
member of it, and (¢) the world at large, chat India should be provided as soon as 
possible with a national system of education and the other social services which are 
enjoyed by the so-called civilized countries? Or, to put it in a slightly different way, 
there shout India which makes ir undesirable, oc unnecessary, or impeactic. 
able, that she should set her feet on the path which not merely Western nations, but 
Rusia and Turkey and Chins have deliberately decided to follow? 
is @ question which I imagine a great many people must ask themselves ve 
soon after ‘iey vt foot in India’ Some of them, myself included, have gone on 
asking i ever since. One necd not travel far in an Indian train today to hear it 
asked in one form oc another by members of the Allied Forces, and particularly by 
those who are young cnough or optimistic enough to believe that the Atlantic 
Charter means ing son thse hema see the two lessons it has had in the 
past thirty years, will at last make a real to put its house in order. It is no 
‘exaggeration to say that these fighting men to be gravely perturbed, if not 
shoteed, at the contrast betwecar Indlin socal soodicions aad those to which they 
hhave been accustomed in their own countries. They all seem to feel—and I must 
szy I share ther feling—that if we re really going to hand India over to the Indians 
in the near future, we ought, for our own credit if for no other reason, to hand it over 
asa going concern. It can hardly be so described at any rate in the educational ficld. 


‘Ton Passer Sysrex 

T have no desire whatever to exaggerate the dark side of the picture, and the last 
thing that I should wish to do would be to belittle in any way the efforts and the 
achievements of those who, in the face of every kind of difficulty and discouragement, 
have striven to give the young people of India the educational opportunities’ which 
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EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION IN DoAeeo 


By JoHN SagcEnt, c.1.5. 
(Educstional Adviser to the Government of India) 


I muen af iate the honour of being invited to address the East India Association, 
‘The di with which I always speak in public creased on this occasion by 
the fact that I shall be expressing rather dogmatic opinions in the presence of many 
fife who iknow a great deal more about India than T do, ‘My gratification atthe 

jour done me is cabanced, but my nervousness is inno way diminished, 

the fact that Mr. Butler occupies the chair this afternoon, While we are still only 
talking about educational reforms in India, you, sir, have been acting, aad I should 
like to pay my tribute to the educational vision and parliamentary skill which have 
enabled you not only to overcome obstacles which many of us, before the war, would 
have re; as insurmountable, but also with almost universal approval to enlarge 
the whole conception of the State's duty towards its future citizens. 

Tam going to begin with 2 question. is Be eeceeny tee See fatawe we 
(a) India herself, GF the British Commonwealth of Nations, if India remains a 
member of it, and (¢) the world at large, that India should be provided as soon at 

sible with a national system of education and the other social services which are 
enjoyed by the so-called civilized countries? Or, to put it in a slightly different way, 
what is there about India which makes it undesirable, or unnecenary, or impractc. 
able, that ahe should set her feet on the path which not merely Western nations, but 
Russia and Turkey and China have deliberately decided to follow? 

This is a question which I imagine a great many people must ask themselves very 
soon after they set foot in India, Some of them, myself included, have gone oa 
aang, it ever since. One necd not travel far in an Indian crain today to hear it 
asked in one form or another by members of the Allied Forces, and particularly by 
those who are young enough or optimiaic enough to believe that the Adantic 
Charter means rxnettiag that bemeniy, ser ‘the two lessons it has had in the 
past thirty years, will at last make a real to put its house in order. It is no 
‘exaggeration to say that these fighting men to be sravely perturbed, if not 
shocked, at the contrast between Indian social conditions and to which they 
have been accustomed in their own countries. They all sccm to fecl—and I must 
fay 1 share their fcting—that if we ar really going to hand India over to the Indians 
in the near future, we ought, for our own credit if for no other reason, to hand it over 
asa going concern. It can hardly be so described at any rate in the educational field. 


‘Tae Present Srsreu 
T have no desire whatever to exaj the dark side of the picture, and the last 
thing that I should wish to do would be to belitde in any way the efforts and the 
achievements af those who, in the face of ind of diffical and discouragement, 
have seen give the young prope af India the elucational oppormuniies which 
boys and girls in other countries enjoy. There are good schools and colleges in India 
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there are efficient and devoted teachers; there are research institutions which will 
bear comparison with any clsewhere. Indian scholars, particularly in the sciences, 
have and are making notable contributions to the sum of human knowledge. 
Ir would not be difficult to plan an educational tour {1 have been guilty of doing it 
myself more than once) which would send the casual visitor away with the impres- 
sion that there is not much wrong with Indian education. But how remote such an 
impression would be from the actual facts I hope to show before I have done. I do 
‘nat expect, however, that there is anyone in this room, whether he or she has any 
ficachand knowledge of India or not, who would be prepared to get up and say that 
the present system of education is satisfactory, or that it is the best which we could 
have been expected to provide after 150 years in the country. I need not therefore 
waste your time by attempting to traverse in any detail the criticisms which have been 

de by igenost every expert who has examined it during the last 50 years. This 
is hardly the time cither for post-mortems or for pessimism. 

‘Most of us are lookii to a better world in one sense or another, and 
even id India, unless T amhopelessly mistaken, there is a stirring of the waters which 
may even spread in time to the highly ornamental ones in front of the Secretariat in 
New Delhi, Last year the Reconstruction Committee of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council invited the Central Advisory Board of Education to submit a plan for post- 
war educational development. ‘Thar plan has now been prepared, and in the time st 
my disposal 1'want to try and tll you something about it In to doing, T may be 
able to show by actual facts rather than by opinions, however authoritative, how far 
the existing educational facilities in India fall short of what most modern nations 
regard as necessary for the training of their future citizens. 


‘Tue Cenrrat Apvisoxy Boaxp 


I ought, first of all, to speak of the Central Advi: Board, because it is 
important that its competence to diagnose India’s educatit needs and to prescribe 
the best way of satisfying them should be clearly established. It was first set up 
rather more than 20 years ago, when, with ed becoming a provincial subject, 
the need for some authoritative body to guide and co-ordinate educational policy in 
the country as a whole was becoming apparent, ‘Those who know the past attitude of 
the powers that be towards education will not be surprised that it was one of the 
fuse victims upon which the economy axe fell a few years later. It was, however, 
revived in 1935. Its present membecahip is as follows; 

‘The Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge of the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands is ex-officio Chairman. Each Province is represented 
by its Minister of Education, if there is ane, or by an Adviser if there is not, as well as 
by the Director of Public Instruction. The Council of State elects one representative 
and the Legislative Assembly two. Three members are nominated by the Inter- 
University ‘d, which contains ali the Vice-Chancellors. In addition 10 members 
are nominated by the Government of India, Hitherto no specific representation has 
been given to the Indian States, although it has always been the practice to include 
among the Central Government's nominees at least two persons closely associated with 
the States. The late Sir Akbar Hydari served for several years, and at the present 
time the Prime Minister of Jaipur, Sir Mirza Ismail, and the Dewan of Baroda, Sir 
V. T. Krishnamachari, are members. It is now proposed to give the States five 
members. Among the other nominated members are two ladies (the number is to 
be increased to four this year), three prominent business men, together with Dr. Sir 
A. F, Rahman, a former Vice Chancdllor of Dacca oonerety and ar ex-member of 
the Federal Public Service Commission, the Bishop of jor, and Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, ex-Chit{ Justice of India and now Vice-Chancellor of Delhi University. 1 
am an ez-offiae member of the Board and all its committees, and my deputy, Dr. 
Dison Sen, is its secretary. (Of the total membership of 4o, 28 at present are lndians 
and 12 British, 

In the expectation that sooner or later a serious attempt would have wm be made to 
tackle the problem of providing India with a system of education approximating to 
those available in other countries, the members of the Central Advisory Board Bove 
devoted their attention in recent years to surveying the main fields of educational 
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activity with a view to ascertaining what would be the minimum provision required. 
Since their reconstitution in 1935 they have set up committees to study and report 
upon the following, among other eubjects : 


& Basic Education (two reports), 
(2) Adult Education, 
The Physical Welfare of School Children. 
3S School Buildings. c 
Social Service. 
6) The Recruitment, Training and Conditions of Service of Teachers in Primary, 
Middle and High Schools. 
@ The Recruitment of Education Officers. 
‘Technical (including Commercial and Art) Education. 


‘Tur Reconsravonion Rzrorr 


At their last two meetings they have reviewed the recommendations of these 
committees, with special reference to post-war needs, and the results have been em- 
bodied in the +t for the Reconstruction Commitice, with which I am attempting 
to deal today. ‘The aim of this Report is not to prescribe an ideal system of public 
instruction, Put to outline the minimam programme of development which will place 
India on an approximate educational level with other countries. With this object in 
hago lays down certain essential requirements, which I have italicized and will state 
in order. 

1, Universal compulsory and free education for all boys and girls between the ages 
of six and fourteen in order to ensure literacy and the minimum preparation for 
citinenship. 

In Brhish India there are about 56 million children between these ages. The 
latest figures available show that as things now are two out of nine of the children 
in this age group are attending some kind of school. Of those that do enter the doors 
of a school, more than half have disappeared by the end of their first year and less 
than one in four stays long enough to reach the earliest stage—namely, class 4—at 
which permanent literacy is likely to be attained. I will leave you to calculate for 
yourselves what proportion of the total expenditure on primary and middle education 
may be regarded as entirely wasted. Inthe light of these figures i is almost surpris: 
ing that the percentage of illiteracy among the whole population of India is not 
higher than 85. 

. art, however, from the factor of wastage, which could of course be removed if 
an effective compulsory system were introduced, there is a still more serious matter 
which militates against the efficiency of the instruction, In any country and in any 
circumstances, the standard of a school is determined by the standard of the teaching. 
‘There has always been in India and elsewhere, and it may be hoped there always wil 
be, a number of people who enter the teaching profession because they like teachin; 
or because they regard it in the light of a vocation, but such people tely wil 
never constitute more than a very tiny part of the vast army of teachers which a 
national system requires. The remainder will have to be attracted into the profession 
by reasonable prospects and conditions of service. For basic-—i.e., pritaary and 
middle—schools alone, when fully established, about 1,800,000 teachers will be needed. 
Since the average pay of a primary teacher in Government schools in India is about 
Rs. 27 (£2 08. 6d.) per mensem and in private schools ia actually much lower (in one 
of the largest Provinces the average is below Rs. 10 per mensern), it can hardly be said 
that the teaching service in India is likely to attract the sart of people who ought to be 
in charge of the nation’s most valuable asset—namely, its children—during its most 
malleable stage. What the Board to do about this I will explain later on. 

- 3, A reasonable provision of education before the age of siz in the form of nursery 
aco and classes, 1 ‘is fe ; 

is is important mainly in interest of health, particularly in areas where 
housing conditions are unsatisfactory. ‘The Board propote that provision should be 
made fo oe malin place i nuncry schools and ames Partly owin; Lager 
and partly owing to the dearth of trained women teachers, who alone should be in 
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charge of children at this tender age, facilities of this kind are practically non- 
existent in India today. 

3. Secondary or high-school education for those who show the capacity for 
benefitin by i. 

ih is i mult to be precise about the amount and nature of the provision which 
should be made at this stage. Needs will vary from place to place. In the Board's 
opinion, provision should be made ultimately in high schools of various types for not 
Tess than 20 per cent. of the boys and girls in each rou. On this basis and with 
a six ycars’ course, this means providi high schoo! pl for just over seven million 
boys and girls. For these, 360,000 ‘will be required. It should be made clear 
that this is the minimum provision, and that if any Province or area wants more high- 
school accommodation there is nothing in the Board’s scheme which would prevent it. 
‘What, however, is essential is to secure the utmost variety both in types of school and 
in the curricula of individual schools in order to suit the varying tastes and aptitudes 
of the individual pupils on the one hand and the requirements Ff their future ‘occupa 
tions on the other. In addition, so that no boy or girl may be debarred by poverty 
from further education, liberal financial assistance in the form of free places, scholar- 
ships and stipends must be forthooming. Gs cai 

It is It to estimate many ils are at present receiving a 
secondary education. Probably the number docs not excced a million, Although a 
few interesting experiments have récently been started in the way of high schools 
with a technical or agricultural bias, the average high school follows a stercotyped 
academic curriculum usually dominated by examination or universit juirements. 
The muain eriterian for admission it not the capacity or promise of the pupils, but the 
ability of their parents to pay the fees. 

4- University education, including an adequate provision of post-graduate and 
research facilities for picked students. 

Here, again, it is by no means easy to decide how many places should be provided, 
Probably, when the new high-schoo! system has been fully established, about 1 pupil 
in 15 will be found fit to proceed to @ university, apart from those who go on to senior 
technical institutions, training schools and places for further education. This 
means roughly doub! ling the number of students in universities at the moment. I do 
fot propose to repeat the criticiems of Indian universitics which are so often made, 
sometimes by pee who do not appreciate the difficulties, financial and otherwise, 
under which they are working. Nor do 1 wish to overlook their many admirable 
features. At the same time, it would to be true that Indian universities do 
not make any serious attempt to relate their output to the needs of the community, 
that their examination system docs not encourage original thinking and rea) scholar- 
ship, and that their general organization does not secure that close personal contact 
between students and teachers from which the greatest benefits of university life are 
usually derived. The conception of a university as an Alma Mater in the literal sense 
‘of the word, to whom affection and loyalty are owed, is limited to comparatively few. 

5. Technical, commercial and art education, 

The amount, type and location of this will recesses be determined to a large 





extent by the requirements of industry and commerce, The provision in this respect 
has hitherto been restricted partly by the limited number of openings in industry and 
commerce, and still more by the fact that it has been the practice to fill many of the 


better openings that are available by imported technicians. It is reasonable to expect 
that a very considerable Ieclopmex in this branch of education will be called for in 
the postwar period. It has already been given am impulse in the right direction by 
the war-training schemes now in operation. 
. Jibs Bod are agreed that the bicher smges of technical education must be organ- 
ized and administered on an all-India basis, and with this object in view they have 
advocated the early establishment of an All-India Council for Technical Education. 
6. Adult education, both vocational and non-vocational of all kinds and standards, 
to meet the needs of ocak oars desis oe denied me n ies in shi earlier 
years or recognize the importance of ing icy then received. 
As already sexed, at least-8g per cent. of the population of India is illiterate. We 
can hardly afford to wait until literacy is iquidlted by the gradual spread of com- 
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education among and girls. The Board have accordingly prepared a 
ee making liverate ll Persons Color the age of 40 in a pee twenty-five 


a 

7. The training of teachers. : 

‘Over two million additional teachers will be required for a national system of edu- 
cation, and 42 per cent, of the existing teachers are untrained. The Board hold, 1 
think with reason, that every teacher ought to be trained, and adequate arrangements 
for training and for keeping teachers up to date after they have been trained are an 
coential preliminary to the latreduction of a national stem. 

8. An efficient school medical service, which will sec that children are made 
healthy and kept healthy. 

‘This means treatment as well as inspection, and the provision of proper nourish- 
ment in neceasitous cases. It is a waste of time and money to try to teach a child 
who is unfit or conscious in other ways of serious physical discomfort, Health also 
postulates the provision of hygienic buildings in suitable surroundings, the right kind 
of furniture and equipment, and facilities for physical training and games. 

Sporadic attempts have been from time to time in different parts of India 
to provide the nucleus of such a service, This has usually confined itself, for reasons 
of economy, to inspection only. The main result has been the collection of statistics. 
Ic is hardly necessary to point out that inspection without treatment is of litle value, 
particularly in a country where the great majority of parents are unwilling or unable 
to act on any medical advice they may recive. 

Courageous attempts have also been made to supply nourishment forthe children 
most in need of it, bur again, owing to lack of funds’ these atiempa have been of far 
too small a scale to do more than touch the fringe of a problem which is extremely 
serious, when the homes from which so many children come are close to the starvation 
line. What is still more depressing is the fact that the school medical service has 
usually been one of the first victims of the economy axe. In one Province, for 
instance, such a service has been initiated three times, only to be discontinued as 
often on the plea of economy. 

‘The less said the better, at any rate in the lower stages of Indian education, about 
the present state of affairs in regard to buildings, equipment and other facilities such 
as playgrounds and playing-ficlds, which are usually re as essential to any 
proper school in Western countries. ,Very few of the Indian schools I have scen 
ull may idea of « place where children can work and play and be heppy. In this 
connection I should like to make a special reference to the committee which was set 
up three years ago by the Central Advisoty Board to investigate the question of 
school buildings. This committee's report specifies in detail the minimum require- 
ments in regard to sites, buildings, equipment, etc. for schools of all types, and 
contains various recommendations for taking fuller advantage of the Indian climate 
and local conditions in order to minimize the cost of school construction. 

9. Special schools for children suffering from mental or physical handicaps, 

Although no accurate statistics are available, there can be fittle doubt that, owing 
to under-nourishment, neglect, unsati living conditions and other causes, the 
number of children suffering from physical and mental defects is unusually high. 
Very little indeed has to far done for them, the responsible authorities arguing 
that their exiguous resources can be more roficably spent on educating norm: 
children, In a universal system their claims can hardly be ignored. 

10, Recreational facilities of all kinds jor people of all ages, to satisfy the craving 
for corporate activity and to counteract the 5 of the conditions in which so 
large a part of the Indian people otherwise spend their lives. 

‘Scouting and other similar organizations flourish in many areas, but they are not 
coordinated as purely ‘educational infboenees, which satisfy the nacoral fesire i 
corporate activity of most young people. Very or girls’ clubs exist in urban 
srese, The need for fa youth movement on an allindsa scale'is clear. 

11, Employment bureaus to guide school and college leavers into profitable em- 
ployment, and so far as possible to adjust the output of the schools to the capacity of 
the labour market. 

‘These are practically non-existent. In fact, of all the criticisms that can be brought 
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against the Indian system of education today, the most serious is that it 
auaint the foinn Mloneves ts marker the srtbes whe it produces. So far as I 
have been able to discover, only in the rarest incidences is any attempt made by the 
school authorities to advise parents ax to the occupations for which their children 
are suited, to afford information as to the openings available in the area, or to restrict 
the intake into any particular institution or courte of study where it is clear that the 
labour market is incapable of absorbing the output, on 

12, An administrative system which will place initiative and authority in the hands 
of those who understand and care about educetion. 

‘Almost every Provincial report I have ever read has called attention to the in- 
efficiency of many of the local bodies, to which sibility for the lower stages of 
education has generally heen delegated, It is indeed strange that when it war decided 
to encourage local government in India it should have been thought desirable to hand 
over education of all subjects to the mercy of bodies whose members arc only too 
often cither uneducated or uninterested in education, or both. 

‘The Board have decided that if a national scheme is to be established with any 
real prospects of success, it will be necessary for Provincial Governments to resume 
educational powers from local bodies. ‘They have also prescribed ways for checking 
the rapid detcrioration of the educational administrative service, to which attention 
has frequently been called of late. 


Aw Essenttatty Inpian Sysvmu 


These essential requirements, on which the Board’s plan is based, can hardly be 
described as extravagant. They were all covered, and more than covered, by the 
British system of education as it existed before the war. 1 need hardly ind you 
that Great Britain was by no means the most advanced country at that tite so far 
as education was concerned, even though she was spending on this service rather 
more than sity times as mich per head of population as India, T must , 
make it very clear, if I can, that the Board’s object is not to impose the British system 
or parts of it on India. It is an easy and specious criticism of any plan for educational 
‘or any other reform in India that its aim is to Westernize the country without regard 
to its tradition, culture or aspirations. As the Board, which is, after all, i 
antly a body of Indians, have poiated out in their report, they have been careful not 
to adopt Western ideas or to copy Western, methods without being fully satisfied 
that they are those best suited to India. They also recognize that conditions in 
different parts of Tndia vary greatly, and that consequently their aim should be to 
indicate main lines which devi should follow rather than to prescribe 
any uniform or detailed plan, It will be for the responsible educational authorities 
to devise for themselves within the general lines laid down the type of education 
tmost appropriate to their particular areas and, with this object in view, to give the 
fullest encouragement to every form of potentially useful experiment. 

While the aim throughout has been to devise 2 system which is essentially Indian, 
the Board at the same time believe that there are certain fundamental principles which 
must determine the training of the future citizen wherever in the world he or she may 
happen to dwell, and they cannot conceive that any form of social or political com- 

ity wil iy of fostering in the rising generation 
igence and integrity of character receives the 
fullest recognition. In particular they are anxious not to expose themselves to the 
criticism that they have ignored the moral or spiritual side of education. They have 
stated with all the emphasis in their power that at all stages of education the training 
of the intellect and the training of character must proceed side by side. In other 
words, the plan assumes that Indian like other parents, will wish their 
children to grow up physically fit, mentally alert and morally sound 


Finance anp Tzacnens 
The scheme which I have outlined will cost, when in full operation, about Re. 313 
grotes ({234,750000) gross per annum. ‘When the estimated income from fees, en- 
dowments and other sources has been deducted, Rs. 277 crores gross per anoum’ will 
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both in regard to population and cost of living. In 1940-41 the total expenditure on 
education was abcut'Rs. 30 crores ({22,500,008), of whiclt Rs. 17} crores came from 
public funds. In theory, this amount should be deducted from the total cost of the 
new scheme, but we have thought it advisable to. work out the cost of a national 
system as if a start had to be made from the very beginning and to reckon the sum 
new spent on education from public funds as a reserve towards meeting the cost, in 
part at any rate, of providing for the prospective increase of population during the 
period which must elapse before a national scheme is in full operation. 

For reasons to which I will refer, we have reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
even if all the funds required were immediately available, it would be impossible to 
compkete the scheme im a period of less than forty years. The teacher is the determin- 
ing factor in regard to time as well as to cost. Unless teachers are conscripted—a 
course we do not favour—or unless the minimum standards we have io mind for 
qualifications and training are lowered, which we should strongly deprecate, we see 
2b prospect of producing the two million odd teachers required in & shorter time. 
Even s0, we have been optimistic enough to assume that some 35 per cent. of the 
bays and girls leaving the new high schools will be attracted int» the teaching pro- 
festion by the salaries which the Hoard have recently prescribed, Briefly, these are, 
for assistant teachers in junior basic or primary schools, including nursery schools, 
R. go to 50 ({2 56. to £3 158.) per mensem both for men and women, together with a 
free house or house ance in rural areas. ‘This scale may be increased up to 
50 per cent. to meet the needs of areas where the cost of living or other factors neceasi- 
tate a more generous scale. For assistant teachers in senior basic or middle schools, 
the minimum scale recommended is Rs. 40 to 80 per mensem, with the same provision. 
as in the case of primary teachers for increasing it to mect the needs of more ex; 
areas. For graduate teachers in high schools, the minimum scale prescribed is Rs. 70 
to 150 per mensem. 

rhether these scales are extravagant or not, or whether anything less will attract 
the sort of people to whom the training of the rising generation should be entrusted, 
are again questions which I shall be content to leave to your decision, If these scales 
are accepted as reasonable, they determine 70 per cent. of the total cost of the whole 
scheme, and any economics that it may be possible to effect under other headings of 
expenditure will not materially alter the final bill. 

‘The Board’s report has had a surprisingly good reception in India, even from those 
organs of the Press which usually have the utmost difficulty in finding a good word 
to say for anything even remotely connected with the Government of India. How far 
their approval of the scheme has been inspired not so much by its merits as by a 
suspicion that Government would find it somewhat eer, T should | no like 
to say. There ‘at least one pronouncement from high quarters which ma; 
have lent same colour to the view that education would be allontd a very back pod 
in Government’s reconstruction programme. 1 am certainly not in a position at the 
moment to shed any light om the intentions of Government. I can only hope that 

wil not ignore the very large volume of opinion, both inside and outside India, 
which is apparently convinced that action of a comprehensive scale cannot be deferred 
any longer. The criticisms of the report itself which have so far emerged, apart from. 
gloomy \ostications of Government's probable attitude towards it, have tended 
to crystallize into one of two forms—either that the scheme costs too much or that it 
will take too long. But if the Board are right in holding that everything depends 
‘on the teachers and that they must be ly equipped for their task and properly 
paid, neither the time nor the cost cam materially Neluced. 

‘The Board have examined, with the attention they deserve, various p Ss 
which have been put forward, with the object of lightening the financial of 
education on a national scale. Of these, the most interesting and significant is the 
Wardha Scheme, which was issued under Mr. Gandhi's auspices some years ago. 
This aimed at raising the standard of craft work in basic Is to such a pitch that 
the sale of articles s produced by the pupils would defray wholly or largely the cost of 
the instruction. While the Board gladly recognize that this scheme contains much 
sound educational doctrine which they have not hesitated to incorporate in their own 
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the very doubtful event of their being realizable under any circurnstances, could only 

bc realized at @ cost of educational effici which they are not prepared to contem- 

plac, ‘They are, therefore, driven reluctantly to the conclusion that if India wants 

8 proper system ‘of education she will have to follow the prpctice of other countries 

yy for it. 

rhat prospects are there of finding the large sum which will be required to bring 

‘the echerse lito full operation?” ‘Xie anpadsiete incidence of the inceard cont 

involved by the adoption of the Board’s proposals works out roughly in lakhs of 

rupees as follow: 

Ph year, rove; roth, 93,80; 15th, 37,405 20th, 61,455 agth, 106,00; goth, 165,00; 
35th, 250,00; goth, 313,00. 

dt is assumed in the above calculation and throughout the Board's report that 
capital expenditure on school sites and buildings will be met out of loan in future. 
Provision has accordingly been made for interest and sinking fund charges only. 
Some diversion to the social services of sums now devoted to de! may be possible 
in the post-war period, and there is reason to believe that a Government prepared to 
face difficulties might succeed in releasing for these services substantial sums now 
in the possession of feligious bodies, after fully safeguarding the legitimate claims of 
the bodies concerned. Whatever might accrue, however, from such sources could be 
no more than a useful contribution towards the total cost which would ultimately be 
involved, The great bulk of it can only be met out of expended revenue. But to 
enable a start to be made, same risk, perhaps even a great risk, must be taken, and 
the Board have recommended that for this purpose the carly stages of development 
should be financed out of Joan or out of such capital balance as may be available, 
Tn no other way can a vicious circle be broken. The development of India’s economic 
resources and the expansion of her social services are inseparably connected and must 
proceed side by side. 

‘The economists I have consulted ate unexpectedly optimistic as to the possibility, 
given an all-cut development of India’s resources, of such an expansion of revenue 
as will enable the cost of this and other schemes to be met. ‘The war has given a great 
stimulus to industrial development. In the even mote important of agricul- 
ture, a com it observer has estimated that, with the 5, of ightenment and 
the removal of prejudices and superstitions which this will promote, the standard of 
living among agriculurits might be raised by at much as too per cent. Others are 
even more optimistic. As ‘will no doubt be aware, some of the biggest business 
men of India have produced a plan for an expenditure of Rs. 10,000 crores on essential 
developments aver a period of 15 to 20 years. This plan covers, among other things, 
the provision of compulsory primary and middle education for all, as well as the 
liquidation of adult illiteracy. 

If there are any such pros; they would more than justify an immediate loan 
of such a size as would cuable @ start to be made at once. It is in the world’s 
interests, as much as India’s, that this should be done and done quickly. Pcople like 
myself who believe that, given the chance, the human race, not Secluding Tpdians, is 
capable of progress, find it difficult to understand why, if money in any quantity can 
be raised in war time, the same cannot be done in peace-time for what may be a still 
more world-saving purpose. When I was preparing = paper about reconstruction in 
India not long ago, I dictated something to that one day expenditure on 
education might be re as even more remunerative than expenditure on arma- 
ments, My stenographer, wishing cither to save me from myself or to quote me as 
an authority in some argument with his wife, altered “ armaments” to “‘ ornaments.” 
In my pessimistic moments I am inclined to think that he was right. It is barely 
twelve months since I saw education described es a “ frill,” which J believe is a 
of ornament, in an ial document. But at other times I am encouraged to believe 
that if the facts of the situation could be made clear beyond all reasonable doube, 
men of gpotwill, “whether Indians or British, would combine to do something 

wut it, . 

The question I propounded at the beginning is as simple as it is urgent. What 


is not less imy it, it would in my humble opinion, to transcend all 
current political controversies. Rederation will not answer f nor’ Dominion Stato, 
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nor non-violence, nor Pakistan. But the rij answer to it may thay fide in 
the cad the ight amwes to all these’ Io aay cares have good reason tp believe that 
there are at this moment a very ‘of people in India of all castes and 
omrmanitic, and of al shades of political opinion, who would be ready to co-operate 
in any constructive effort for dealing with one of India’s most urgent problems. 
Such collaboration, once established, might well spread beyond the educational ficld, 
But, if anything is to be dane, it will have to be done without delay. Moreover, so 
far as the 's plan is concerned, there can be no half-way house between what is 
and what ought to be. It is all or nothing. All means expenditure on a scale which 
may frighten those who have defended inertia on the ground that India is too poor 
to have what other couatries enjoy. Anything less than all means (and there is no 
evading this canclusion) thar Ladis accepes a position of permanent inferiority io the 
sociéty af civilized nations. 
‘Tam Cau rox Action 


Ie is because I believe that no one who cares about India will be prepared to 
accept this shameful alternative that I venture to commend the Baard’s plan to you, in 
spite of all its shortcomings and in spite of all its financial implications. But the 
report by iteclf is nothing. I am old enough in Government service to realize that 
almost an: who is not mentally defective, and some of those who are, can produce 
a report of some kind. What matters, and what is even more difficult in India than 
elsewhere, is to translate a report into action. The almirahs of the Central and Pro- 
vindal Governments are stacked with admirable reports which have produced no 
tangible reules whatever. Before 1 wnt Toa used to regard a report by an 
expert or by a experts as a preliminary to action. My experience there has 
shown me that it i only too often treated ar’an alternative Yo ik When 1 was a 
Director of Education in England and was feeling a litde depressed, I used to get out 
my car and drive round my area, and when I saw schools being built and clinics be 
opened and playing Gclds being lald out, § used to say to myself, “Wel, ths village 
at any rate will have a beter school than it had before, these children will have 
a better chance than ever their parents had,” and I used to go home comforted and 
encouraged. ‘There has not hitherto been ‘much consolation of this kind available 
for those who have served Education in India, 


On te Marc 


I hope I have not underestimated the difficulties in the way of implementing the 
Board's plan, I am well aware that these are not simply, Sr even mainly, financial. 1 
know, for instance, that there are many people both in India and outside who, seeing 
in a largely illiterate India the finest field for exploitation that was ever offered to 
human ingenuity or human greed, will not welcome the disturbance of the labour 
market which the introduction of education on a wide scale is almost bound to create. 
L realize also that the millennium cannot be brought in by the scratch of a pen or the 
flourish of a trumpet. England has been struggling for many years towards the tor 
of education which a great democragy needs, and in spite of your effors, Mr. Chair 
man, the goal has not yet been reached. India, however much she may benefit 
England's or any other country’s experience, must expect to pass through a proton 

riod of trial and error. It may well be that none of us here will see the day when 
Praia will at lase possess a system of education as good as that of any other ution. 
‘Most of us will ly be like those Israelites of old, who went seeking the promised 
land and died in the wilderness, not having received the promise but having seen it 
afar off. 

Nevertheless, the free peoples of the earth are on the march towards the goal of 
social security, and not only humanitarian considerations and the claims of social 
justice, but also our practical interest and our credit before history, demand that we 
should do all in our power to help India to fall in by their side. ‘The White Paper 
which heralded the great measure of social reform with which your name, sis, will 
always be associated, began with some words of Disraeli’s which are equally applic- 
able to India: “Upon the education of the people of this country the fate of this 
country depends.” 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A uurmino of the East India Association was held on Thursday, May 25, 1944, at the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 74, Grosvenor Strect, W.1, when Mr. John Sargent, c.t.z. 
(Educational Adviser to the Government of India), spoke on ‘ Educational Recon- 
struction in India.” The chair was taken by the Right Hon. R. A. Butler, at., 
President of the Board of Education. 


After delivery of the address the CuatnuaN said that it was always a pleasure to 
hear a maner describe his work, and the members of the Association iad jor had 
that privilege. Mr. Sargent had put forward this plan with the utmost and 
then had defended ie in language which they Aveld ct easily forget and with a sense 
of urgency they had all found most impressive. He was ‘ruck by the difference 
between his own position and that of Mr. Sargent. In his case there bad never been 
any question of obtaining money from religious orders; it had always been pot to him 
that the traffic should be the other way. The fact was that in England education had 
been largely provided by the great religious denominations. Half the schools inthe 
country were church schools of one sort or another. Again, he would not care to use 
the language which Mr. Sargent had done concerning local authorities. The problems 
of religious bodies and of local authorities had always been to the fore in this country 
in all great mesures of educational reform. It was rather remarkable that Mr. 
Sargent had touched on almost every quenion that concerned Great Briain’ approach 
to its own educational problems. only difference was that educational recon- 
struction for India was projected on a mammoth scale. He was interested to notice 
the solicitude which Mr. Sargent had expressed on the subject of finance, He himself 
had not perhaps shown quite the same anxiety on that score. He had simply gone to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and asked for the money. 

He welcomed in the paper the statement that the aim of the reforms was to achieve 
an essentially Indian system, India's ancient traditions should give them hope that 
the modern provision which was planned would make a succesful sat. Looking 
back pon the history of British endeavour in the part he had been wondering 
whether they could not in this plan produce 2 synthesis of the ideas of Macaulay an 
the long-forgotten ideas of Warren Hastings, which were deeply rooted in a belief 
that India’s own traditions should come to the front. 

He had been particularly glad to note the tribute paid by Mr. Sargent to the 
distinguished Indians who were to constitute the new Board. In particular he would 
like to remind the present meeting of the lifework of Sir Akbar Hydari. In his own 
work at the India Office and in visits to India he had made Sir Akbar's acquaintance 
and had learned greatly to respect his many high qualities. 

Jt was the achievement of Macaulay about a hundred years ago to secure an 
enduring place for the English language, and his words were s0 well known that he 
need not recall them to the present audience. It was his own feeling that Indian 
inspiration should now be writ large upon the face of this new scheme, and he 
that in that way they would be able to combine the achievements of the past with the 
promise of the future. 

During the first few years there was bound to be a tendency to concentrate on 
practical results, and no doubt to rejoice in the production of statistics, the joy of all 
administrators, "But statistics alone would nat make education. Iiliteracy might well 
be slowly dissipated, as the morning sun cleared the mist from the ground; but this 
was only a preliminary to the hard and painful cultivation of the soil. Mr. Sargent 
realized that that cultivation would be the test of the reform rather thar the initial 

ance. 

There was no doubt that the educational system in Russia had had a powerful 
effect upon the welding of the national spirit of the Soviet Union. China's conception 
of nationhood was bound up with the elucational schemes envisaged for that country, 
So, ia India, though the magnitude of the task might appear to baftle those who 
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tackied it within the short span of their own public carces, yet it was through 
education, and all that that word meant, that India’s nationhood and the welding of 
her national spirit could be most readily assured. 


Sic Pimur Hanroc exprested his congratulations to Mr. Sargent on the courage 
and breadth of view displayed in his preliminary report to the Central Advisory Board 
cof Education, and congratulated the Board on their own Report, which followed so 
closely Mr. Sargent’s recommendations. 

‘MZ, Sargent was despondent about the effects of reports of Committees and Com- 
missions in India, He was less despondent, though he agreed that thir effects might 
be delayed. In the view of Mr. Arthur Mayhew, the significance of the Report of the 
Sadler Commission on Indian education had been * incplenable” But it had sill 
work to do, and work of the greatest imy social, political, economic an 
Sducational” ‘The Commission fw that without help from’ the Central Government 
there would be an educational famine in the poorer Provinces similar to the recent 
food famine in Bengal. He regarded the maintenance of central institutions, both 
for scientific research and for educational provision and advice, as of fundamental 
importance for the future. 

‘He was a member when it was first formed of the Central Advisory Board, and 
‘was dismayed when it was axed in 1923. The Education Committee of the Simon 
Commission, of which he was chairman, went outside their precise reference strongly 
to recommend its reestablishment, and the recommendation was endorsed by U 
Simon Commission iteelé, Te was true that it took till 1935 forthe recommendation 
to take effect. The Board was now doing most valuable all-India work for the States 
as well as for British India, 

When he first went to India it war an immense disappointment to find the 
indifference of the majority of the middle classes, the bhadralog, when he spoke to 
them of the education of the masses. He remembered his profound disappointment 
when the late Mr. C. R. Das, the more radical leader of Congress, then co-equal with 
‘Mr. Gandhi, made in the early twenties a stirring appeal on the subject. It passed 
almost without notice. It was not until 1938 that the All Parties Conference, under 
the presidency of Dr. Ansari and Pandit Motilal Nehru, proclaimed frce elementary 
education as one of the fundamental rights of all citizens of the Commonwealth. 

He would point out three more difficulties that had still to be faced. The first was 
this: that, whatever laws might be passed, educational mass conversion had to be 
effected before educational mass compulsion would be effective. Our own Education 
‘Act of 1870 could not have been effective in 1807 or even, say, in 1835. 

‘The sccond was the financial difficulty. But the whole social ideas of the world 
were changing, and, xx the Chairman had realized in his own great scheme, what 
would have been regarded as fantastic before the war was now regarded by Parliament 
as within reach, 

He came to the last difficulty, which Mr. t and the Board did not appear 
frankly to have faced--the diffieuties created by the seclusion of Indian women, both 
Hindu and Muhammadan women. Until it wat avercome it would make impossible 
the supply of women teachers on the scale demanded by Mr. Sargent, or on anything 
a jing that scale. ‘There were in 1938-39 only 55,000 women teachers, and only 
half of them trained, in British India. “Mr, Sargent wanted more than’a million 
trained women teachers at the end of thirty-five years. It would be a miracle if he 
got them. “But let, him not despair. When Sir Philip fire went to ladia it would 

we beam regarded ax a minds for any woman to play the great part the womnch 
‘were now playing in Indian politics and public affairs. 


Mr. J. C. Powst1-Paice said that ax Educational Commissioner in 1936 it fell to 
his lot to guide the faltering steps of the Central Advisory Board when it was 
revived. Since then he had had a large amount of experience of the Board, and he 
ene to, what a great extent its success was due to Mr. Sargent’s very invigorati 

JeaJ. ‘The Board was set up to be “a reservoir of ideas and a ceating-house of 
information,” and Mr. Sargent had been fertile in the one end stimulating in the 
other. But he had always noticed that in India, whenever they were at a loss, they 
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imported experts from this country. It was a tendency he put down to the fact that 
inlige number of members of the Indian Civil Service were products of the Ondard 
school of “ Greaty,” and he believed that that school was based on the maxim that 
“the unexamined life was not worth living by mortals." There was the Sadler 
Commission, thea the Linlithgow Commission on Agriculture, which had a lot to 
say on education, and then the Hartog Committee, which left them, in the United 
Provinees at any rate, some valuable lessons of which he hoped they had taken full 
advantage. Then Mr. Wood was sent out, and he had left a very marked impression 
on education in parts of India, He knew that in his own Province, at any rate, they 
had followed out very consider: his recommendations, Now they had Mr. Sargent, 
and Mr. Sargent, luckily, like Balam the son of Beor, set out to curse and remained 
to bless. He had perhaps given a rather gloomy view of education in India. He 
himself felt that in some of Provinces they were rather better than Mr. Sargent in 
his wide aurvcy had led people to believe. But he had rather acted on the old Easternt 
proverb; “The dogs bark, the caravan moves on.” The educational caravan moved 
on very slowly indeed, and Mr. Sargent now proposed to mechanize it, to direct it 
from a central dynamo, and to proceed on a uniform plan. He thought that was 
rather ignoring the condition of dhings in India. When he himeclf firar went to the 
Government of India he came acrote'a most interesting file beginning, “The educa: 
tional policy of the Government of India,” and in the margin in the writing of his. 

redecessor, the late Sir George Anderson, were the words: “I did not know that the 
Government of India had an educational policy.” 

The value of this Report was that it would incite the Provinces to tum to the 
Government of India and say : ““ Here is a policy which your Advisory Board has laid 
down and which we are perfectly ready to follow—in fact, the policy which we have 
wished to follow for years—but whenever we made application for money to help us 
to implement this policy the Government of India has given us a stony denial.” That 
was why he welcomed specially this Tt would give the local governments a 
great lever in their demands upon the ment of India for money. Most 
vincial governments, he thought, spent more money on education proportionally 
was spent in this country. In the United Provinecs one-geventh of the revenue was 
spent on education, They could not spend one penny more, and they now look to the 

ernment of india to help them. 

Dut, of cour, there was a greater obstacle than that Tt was a question of the 
economic condition of India. Yn the United Provinces they had tried to work a 
scheme of compulsory primary education for children from six to eleven. All the big 
towns of the United Provinces had free and compulsory primary education, It was 
quite an efficient scheme, but its weakness lay in the economic condition of the 
people. Parents could not be expected to send children to school when their labour 
meant all the difference between mere subsistence and starvation. Until the economic 
goes of the villager and the town labourer was raised these schemes were frankly 
imponible. 

‘Therefore it was more than a question of the provision and training of teachers. 
He was convinced that the ideal could be realized within less than the period of forty 
years mentioned by Mr. Sargent. But all these schemes depended on conditions after 
the war. Even in this country the new educational scheme depended on whether we 
were able to produce and sell the which would furnish the money for the 
scheme to be put into execution, and the sanie applied to India, ‘The economic con- 
dition of the Indian countryside must be raised before any really large scheme of 
education could be put into action. 


Dr. Ranyer G. Suanant said that it was undoubtedly true that education in India, 


with 85 per cent. of the people unable to read or write, was in a wretched state, but 
begged that education should not be confused with literacy. It was true that the 


vast majority of Indians were i of letters or books, but they were not on that 
account uneducated. On the other hand, he had met many literate people in E 
whom he would not call educated. . . . plan that had been proposed for India 


had been countered by the statement that India was poor. India was not poor; she 
was the richest country in Asia. In what did the richness of a country consist? 
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Clearly in its natural wealth and in the number of its inhabitants who could work 
and produce. There were 400 million Indians, and, looking at things from a detached 
point of view, he would claim that his countrymen were not interior to any other 
people in intelligence or in any other quality. 





‘were they going to produce the necessary teachers if educational progress was 
not to be a very dlow business? Te that they might for a time use conscrip- 
tion of teachers. Why not? Ey in England was now practically conscripted 


—he could not do what he liked. Of course, womenfolk must play a greater part 
than they had done; but this was a matter of wise propaganda, He believed that the 
scheme which had been produced had a very good ef success provided that 
there were the right mem to carry it through. Everything, as usual, depended on the 
right men. Mr. Sargent was one such—at once practical and far-secing, combining 
‘experience with vision. It was a real pleasure to listen to him. One concrete reform 
was worth gallons of Utopian gush. 

‘He wished to make one point which had nothing to do with Indian education. It 
was that more might be done to make India better known in this country. This was 
hest achieved not by discussing Indian philosophy and religions, but by giving the 
rising ition some knowledge of the of modern India, Psychology, 
as we knew, cut right across all political theories. What the younger gencration in 
India wus thinking, feeling and hoping—this information ought to be made available 
in this country, and might do much good. He was happy to have the chance of 
Dung thi enggestion before the Chairman, who was not only the head of education 
3n this country, but also a keen student of Indianism. 


Mr. R, Lirrunanzs said that he failed to find in the address any reference to the 
content of education. ‘There had been a continual conflict of opinion as to the subjects 
‘or branches of subjects really suitable for India. Again, a point which Mr. Sargent 
Bad not mestione! was religion. It was keown thc in Lodla there were two main 
religions, Hinduism and Muhammadanism, and there was also a large element of 
‘Christianity, and those who had gone into the question of religion in India knew that 
the Christian missions were among the fist to do anything much in, the way of 
spreading education among the masses, ‘Their work went buck for 160 years. In 
1787 the Court of Directors of the East india Company made a grant to Dr. Schwartz, 
who was busy educating the people in Southern India, and that grant was continued 
0 Dr, Schwartz's successors in the educational ficld to the present day through the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. He withed the Bureau of Education 
seriously to consider wi ier it was going to base the education of India on religious 
and ethical principles or was going to accept merely a materialistic standpoint. ‘The 
Chairman had referred to difnculties with religious organizations in this country, and 
they had in India sienilar difficulties. In certain ts~-that is to say, in those areas 
in which the missionary effort was first gvailable, in Southern India from Madras 
inland, and in Bengal from Calcutta northwards—there was a large number of schools 
tun by religious denominations, but in the interior of India fewer of these were in 
existence. One problem was as to the position of these schools; he hoped the Burcaa 
of Education would decide what recommendation it was going to make on the 
amatter. 

‘The problem of religious education was not confined to Christian institutions. 
Looking at the ancient Sanscrit teaching, it was to be seen that a large number of 
Sanscrit institutions—and there were many of these in different parts of India—were 
financed by the temple authorities. A smaller number of educational institutions 
were financed by the mosque authorities. ‘Therefore in India there were not only 
educational institutions based uj the Christian theology, but also institutions based. 











on the Hindu and Muslim to be considered. 
A recommendation had been made concerning the transfer to provincial authorities 
of the educational now vested in local bodies. He considered that to be a 


adc sep, ‘Many municipal guthories had done 2xcellet work in the educa 
tional fla. Hew Benker advioe the consideration of several alternatives, One 
was power mij sumed by the provincial government; alternatively, it 
anight remain where it was, with the Tool botbe sal, again alternatively, in some of 
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the local bodies the power might be retained and in others transferred either to the 
provincial government of preferably to other larger local bodies. There was yet 
another alternative—namely, to form ad hoe bodies specifically for education, these 
bodies to remain in existence only for a short period, for the formation of such ad hoc 
bodies could not be a permanent measure. 


Lieut-Colonel H. R. Haxpixox said that since all progress sprang from know- 
ledge, and the existing standard of primary education in rural India was so deplorably 
low, it followed that 2 plan to raise that standard to a rcally cfficient level was a 
priority subject of the first arder. In a country such as India, where the rural popula- 
tion was so vast in numbers, so isolated, and, generally speaking, so ignorant, radio 
broadcasting was an ideal method of ing Informstion. The stantlard of living 
was primitive, and in such conditions the informative side of broadcasting could be of 
immense valuc. 

Let the village schoolmasters continue for the time being to assemble their classes 
and insteuct their pupils, but in the three Rs, and no more. Let there be a radio 
receiver installed in every such village, so that a small staff of competent lecturers, to 
be extablished at broadcasting centres, relatively few in numbers, could speak to the 
village classes. The village schooliasters themselves would benefit from the talks 
upon subjects of general knowledge, and they, as well as the lecturing staffs, would 
become a nucleus for further deve t upon the Tnes of Mr. Sargents plan, at 
circumstances permitted. As models for such talks there were those ast to 
schools in Great Britain by the B.B.C., also some of the simple but interesting items 
which from time to time were given in the “ Children's Hour.” 

Moreover, the village receivers would serve at other times to spread information 
concerning subjects of interest and benefit to adults, such as health, agriculture, and 
what not, with, of course, some entertainment to relieve the tedium of village life. 
And again, the demand for wireless apparatus that would be needed as the plan 
shape would open up fresh fields for the employment of Indians as mechanics and 
engineers in factories to produce such equipment and to service and maintain radio 
receivers throughout the country. ‘That many young Indians showed marked 
aptitude for such work he could testify from personal experience. 

Doubtless it would be asket!: What was there of all rural India bei 
adequately served by means of broadcasting? ‘The fact was that the Indian roa. 
casting system was already firmly and efficiently established; substantial areas were 
already covered by way of services broadcast from Peshawar, Lahore, Delhi, Lucknow, 
Dacea, Trichinopoly, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, while plans had already been. 
made for the extensions to other centres, which would be needed to attain complete 
coverage {or local services when funds for the were made available. 

Finance presented no particular difficulty. total extra cost of the compara- 
tively small lecturing staff; the provision, installation and maintenance of village radio 
receivers; and perhaps even a proportion of the cost of expanding the astin 
system to this facet terthy cod, would amount to ealy a faciog of that of the Full 
realization of Mr. Sargent’s plan, 

Tt was to be hoped that the potentialities of broadcasting would be taken into 
account and utilized to the greatest extent postible as a means of speeding up the 
development of a higher standard of primary education in India, upon the achieve- 
ment of which with a minimum of delay so much depended. 


Mr. Sancewr, in reply, said that he hoped that Sir Philip Hartog would realize 
that the Board acknowledged ivelf to be greatly indcbted to the various Commissions 
with which he had been prominently associated. With regard to the point about 
women teachers, he was affsid che Board did not contemplate during the nest thirty 
or forty years # i ini i portion of women to men 
teachers in India, bet they hpe hn wi the enlargement of opportunities for the 

iB 


education of girls a continually increasing flow of women would cnter the teachin 
profession and that ultimately the sit ion would be established. 


He had also to express to Mr. ice his appreciation of his energy and 
enthusiasm in his own Province, where he had carried ‘out some extremely valuable 
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experiments in the provision of basic education for the ordinary child of the vil 
and town. It was a great pleasure to see Mr. Wood and to him also their 
thanks were duc. He i, however, remind Mr. Powell-Price that he did say in 
is paper that chee was no attempt in the Board's Report to prescribe 2 uniform plan 
from the centre which the provincial governments and other authorities would have to 
follow. It had been made clear that their Report was not a blue-print, it was merely 
an outline indicating certain lines of development and the working out of plaos to 
sult the needs of particular arcas—which, after ail, varied considerably in a country of 
the size of India—must be left to the provincial governments. It was far from the 
Board's intention that the central Government should impose any educational di a 
con provincial governments, Mr. Powell Price would so note that on more than 
one page of the Report it had been made clear, even though it had not yet been 
accepted by the Governments concerned, that the carrying out of a scheme of this 
character must involve very liberal financial assistance from the Central Government. 

‘With regard to the point made by Mr. Littlehailes, they had not igoored the 
content of education. Side by side with the main Report, the reports of various 
committees of the Central Advisory Board had been reprinted, and these dealt with 
the content of education in the di branches which those committees had ex- 
plored. Thus the content and also the methodology were largely covered. 

On the subject of religion he had said a word or two in his paper concerning the 
importance which the Board attached to the moral side of teaching, ‘They had stated 
specifically that in their opinion any system of education which had not got an ethical 
tisis was bound to prove barren, ‘They had also stated specifically that they felt that 
there was a real place in the national system of education for schools run by denomi- 
national bodies, provided that they complied with the conditions to be fulfilled in 
regard to secular education by schools generally. At their last meeting the Board 
appointed a special committee, which he supposed the Press would describe as highly 
representative, to investigate the whole question of religious education and to en- 
deavour to suggest linos of common agreement along which that thorny subject 
should be approached. 

With regard to the transfer of powers, he was rather deterred by time from 
mentioning what was in view, but in the chapter on administration the four possibili- 
tics to which Mr, Littlehailes referred were mentioned. They did not advocate that 
all powers should be resumed, ony that they should be resumed where the local bodies 

misused them. 


Finally, with regard to what Colonel Hardinge had said, it hed been agreed that 
the utmost use ought to be made of all mechanical aids to learning, of which the 
radio was not the least important. 

He wished again to express his sense of personal gratification that the President 
of the Board of Education should have taken the chair that afternoon. 


Sir Aurnen Watson proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and the lecturer, 
He said that he could not help feeling that it was fortunate that Mr. Butler and 
Mr. Sargent were not competitors in the same financial field, otherwise there might 
not have been the same desp harmony between them. They were raiders of different 
yoers. Mr. Butler in his enthusiasm had rather suj ted that when he had 
met his own necds there might be a margin which he could find for Mr. Sargent. 
As he contemplated his own income tax return, however, he recommended Mr. 
Sargent not to count too deeply upon that aid. Franky, the state of education in 
was the most serious British administration in that country in the 
gist_They had to remove that bot, and in doing eo, or stumping wo do so, Mr. 
would, he was sure, have che full sympathy of the British Government, even 
if Ghanclally it was not able to offer aid. 
‘The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 





Mr, Buti, in acknowledging the compliment, said how pleased he had been to 
come to that meeting and to have his friend Sir Frank Brown at his side to support 
him. 
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Mr. J. P. Branpex writes: Mr. 's scheme scems likely to founder on 
finance, He thought that countries which provide vast funds for war can surely do 
so for the purposes of peace. But war expenditure is mainly non-rccurrent, being for 
a few years only, so can be met by temy heavy taxation and borrowing. Educs- 
tional ‘expenditure is recurrent, ‘and in this scheme will ultimately swell to an 
enormous annual sum. ‘The cost is about 50 per cent. more than the total pre-war 
revenues of India, central and provincial. ‘These figures compare with a total expen- 
diture on education of Rs. 30 crores in 1940-41, of which Rs, 17} crores came 
public tunds, India is a poor country with limited natural resources; the taxable 
capacity of India is very low and will always be so, for the simple reason that the 
enormous population, about 400 millions, still increasing by over five millions a year, 
consume and will consume by far the bulk of the national income, 

Mr, Sargent thought the financial difficulty might be solved by saising a lnrge 
lan, ‘But borrowing to meet heavy recurrent expenditure not dircctly productive is 
not sound finance. Ie is also doubtful whether loans of the magnitude required and 
for the purpose contemplated would attract Indian lenders. Foreign money would 
probably not be forthcoming, as tBe political future and economic security of India 
are uncertain, and the expenditure would be oductive. 

Funds being so limited, it is thought that the best results for developing the 
economic and social welfare of India quickly would be got by devoting the greater 

art of any increased revenue to adult education, both literary and practical, on the 
Fines of the village “ Betuer Living " social welfare societies.” The ‘literate, peasant 
realizes he is helpless when up against the moncy-lender and the village accountant, 
and su has a strong motive to avercome this disability. 

To attempt to raise India, which is centuries behind Western countries in 
development, 10 speedily wo the satus which Western countries by long ages of effort 
have now reached scems impracticable. India, like them, will have to go through 
the necessary long novitiate, ‘The rate of progress will be limited by the financial 
factor, and the aim should be to estimate as accurately ax possible the funds likely to 
be available and how these can be expended to obtain the best results for the money. 
‘The Sargent scheme scems to put the cart of idealism before the horse of practicability 
and to build from the top downwards, 





IF BRITAIN QUIT INDIA? 
By Sm Aurrep Watson 


“Tr Britain quit India?” ‘There is nothing hy ical about the question that is 
here posed: In the venee in which Mr. i has used the words and in which 
they have been adopted by the Indian Congress Party—the surrender of the whole 
control over Indian affairs into Indian hands—we are pledged beyond all recall. The 
time and manner of the transfer is for Indian decision. Unless Indians refused to 
take over power and responsibility, or declined to honour those obligations of the 
present Government that are inescapable, India at some time after the conclusion of 


peace will become entirely self ; 
‘Apart from all pledges that have been given the present structure of government 
in India could not continue. ‘The position over a great area of the field of govern- 
ment is such that while we have given up the instruments by which responsibility 
can be dischar; the responsibility remains. Most of the Services have passed from 
our control. end of the war will see the departure of large numbers of British 
officers overdue for retirement or for long leave. New recruits will not be forth- 
coming in sufficient numbers. Men of ability do not willingly enter upon a career 
that may he exst shart at ony moment hy a remadelline af the favernment machine, 
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Govazn ox Get Out 


The position into which the British have drifted was revealed in all nakedness by 
the Bengal famine of last year. There was a complete breakdown of the Bengal 
administration, in whote hands the men and the machinery for dealing with such 4 
situation had been placed. Responsibility for dealing with the crisis was cast back 
first om the Cente Garrat el secondly on the British Government. That 
responsibility was acknow! accepted and what aid was possible was given. 
We cannot sccepr an endless Tepetition of such incidents in which every failurerof an 
autonomous government in India is referred back to Westminster for a remedy. A 
Government over sixty million people must cither show itself capable of providing 
the first essentials of geod rule of get out. If administration is Indian then reeponet, 
bility must also be Indian. Great Britain cannot remain the whipping-boy for every 
error committed by others. 

Apart from all undertakings that may have been given, the whole structure of 
Indian Government 23 now existing makes it imperative that there shall be drastic 
change. The answer to our question as to what then may happen clearly depends 
upon the Indian decision as to the future form of government. There are many 

ternatives. India as a whole—British India and the Indian States in fedcration— 
may plump for Dominion Status within the Empire. Equally it might decide for 
Separation aad independence. British Tndia might declare for independence while 
the States retained their allegiance to the Crown as a self-governing Dominion. Some 
of the Provinces of British India might go the one way and the remainder the other. 
The same with the States, Or again there might be the double or the treble division 
of India into Pakistan, Hindustan and Usmanistan, with any or all of the parts co- 
opting for Dominion Status. 





Pranninc Neepep 


‘The possible combinations are endless, but whatever they may be the main prob- 
lems of India remain. She has to evolve for herself institutions that will give internal 
peace, just administration of law, reasonable standards of living for the people, 
efficient control and development ofall public services snd the harmonious utilization 
of the resources of the country. ide these she must make provision for defence 
against aggression and determine ber relations to the other countries of the world 

Il these thiAgs require able and hard ing; they arc not to be obtained by 
writing « constitution on parchment and leaving it at that. 

None of them are made easier by the departure of what elements of British rule 
still exist. It has long been an article of the Liberal creed that “* good government 
5s no substitute for tdf-government.” T have been bred in the Liberal faith and yet 
as I look round the world today I find myself questioning whether the man who 
coined that phrase knew what he was talking about. Sclf-government has certainly 
not prevented a great many countries getting into an appalling mess with their 
sflails. ‘The most that can be said is that the fact that government may be worse ie 
not a conclusive reason for withholding self-government, since any evil consequences 
fall upon those who make the choice between the two. ‘I recall a conversation I had 
with Sir John Simon when he was at the beginning of his labours in India. He 
asked me what I thought his Commission ought to recommend. My reply was, 
“The least you can give is complete provincial autonomy, but when you have given 
it the first consequences will probably appal you.” I may feel T was not altogether 
an unsuccessful prophet on that occasion. 


Couriers Frexou 

For better or worse we have to assume that India will presently attain some form 
of self-government. Her whole problem would be simplified if the decision of her 
statesmen was for a unitary government within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. That would give her equal partnership with ourselves and the other 
Dominions. It would diminish the difficulties of defence. It would leave India free 
to make what laws she pleased for her internal government, and it would not bind 


Lo te ane chiimetion te sce with th Tinie Vinmdam in international affoire ‘The 
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neutrality of Ireland in the present war is 2 not altogether pleasing example of the 
Beaty a the DDensinicns fajoy 0 taibe thet, ownUleciicie or 2 Gone at peril to 
the Empis 

Independence in the sense in which the word is used by Indian Nationaliem 
would give not more but less. There would be no more freedom in internal govern- 
ment, while the whole burden of defence by land, sea and air would fall upon India 
alone instead of being shared with a group of ‘ul nations. That is no matier 
to be treated hghtly. When this war is over the peace-loving nations will still have 
to stand on guard and maintain their defences at a level that will deter any possible 
aggressor. An independent India faced by that necessity may at once abandon all 
thought of a “ Bombay Plan" or the many other schemes for peace-time devel ent 
of her resources, Her whole financial strength will be absorbed in providing 
safety. All these schemes require a period of twenty years’ freedom from any threat 
to peace if they are to come to fruition. 


Lessanina Prosrscts oF AGREEMENT 


For the moment I have been assuming that Indian proceeds after the war to the 
orderly evolution of a constitution upon which all scctions of her population arc 
substantially agreed. Unhappily that is not the situation that either India or ourselves 
has to contemplate. The prospect of agreement lessens the nearer we approach to the 
moment when agreement will be necessary. Any likelihood of the Constituent 
Asscmbly setting down to work without an immense amount of preliminary negotia- 
tion and research must, in my view, be abandoned. The partics, instead of preparing 
for sctilement, are arming themselves for conflict. 

In a letter I recently received from a man with loug experience of administration 
im India occurs the passage : “I sometimes suspect that {ndia’s beat chance fies in 
wholesale civil war ending in the forcible conversion of everyone to Islam. In any 
cave perrancl government is the prime desideratum; could we possibly restore the 
Moghul Raj and the other princedoms?” ‘That is a suggestion to which the answer 
must be negative to far a8 action by the British is involved, but whatever else is true 
of the present Indian deadlock we can no treat division on Pakistan lines or 
the resurgence of a militant Islam as negligible possibilitics. Pakistan is a stern 
reality, throwing the shadow of chaos over all India and destroying all likelihood of 
unity,” In the beginning it may have been regarded by those who adopted it as no 
more than a bargaining counter; if so, it has run away with its advocates and become 
the living faith of a people. 











Musuna wit Not Accerr “ Sarncuasne ” 

Advocates of division plead that India is a huge country, that division into ewo 
oc three separate federations does not preclude the possibility of working to; in 
matters such as defence, communications and foreign relations affecting the whole 
of India, That is to overlook the fact that every section of a divid will 
enclose minoritier—sometimes minorities little inferior in number to the majarity— 
and that the treatment of minorities is a constant cause of feud. Safeguards in con- 
stitutions are of no avail. When at one stage of the Irish controversy Mr. John 
Redmond and Sir Edward Carson met to sce whether they could come to terms, 
Redmond observed that under Home Rule he was prepared to give Ulster every 
fafeguard, ‘The response war,“ Damn your safeguards; } am not wilingto be ruled 
by you." In that sentence we have the attitude of Muslim India today, strengthened 
and reinforced by the Cripps Declaration that the British Government is prepared to 
consider separate forms of government for different parts of India, 

In passing, let us remember that future communal clathes in India will have 2 
different character to those of the past, bad as they may have been. They will not be 
affairs of lathis. Two million men have been called to the colours and trained to 
armg. ‘They are largely officered by Indians. ‘There is now in the country the equip- 
ment for producing weapons. Each division of India would maintain its separate 
forces, and the mediating and restraining army will have been withdrawn. The 
prospect of civil war on the large scale will be no bogy of the imagination, conjured 
up to make the flesh crecp, but an ever-present danger, 
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“‘Moxs rHan 4 Pourricar Sroxt” 


One docs not wish to dwell too long on this of the possible future, sim; 
because there is the hope that the ca ‘may be avoided. ‘But the claim of a 
‘Muslims to be a separate nation within India is something more than a political stunt; 
it is part of that re-awakening of Islam that may well present the whole world with 
a fresh problem at the end of this war. In assorting their claim to a separate life and 
5 saan sule tae Meauite of Yada Se compact body of the fats in the 
world—may turn for aid to their co-rcligionists ‘ndia’s frontiers. Again India 
might see a new wave of invaders pouring through the northern passcs—this time at 
the invitation of Indians. 
Already Dr, Savarkar has urged Hindus to enter the Army, less for the immediate 
purposes of the war than to obtain the training for the struggle that he vees ahead, 
a clash of peoples as he contemplates would be civil war on a scale never before 
geen. Nor could it be confined to the main antagonists. We are far too much 
inclined to treat Indian divisions as if they Tay: solely between Muslims and Hindus. 
Whar of the Sikhs resolutely refusing to be included within the body of a Muslim 
State? What, within Hinduism itself, of the Scheduled Castes, alarmed and con- 
scious as never before of the threat to their release from servitude? 


Posrrion oF THE Inptan States 

‘What of the Indian States? Mr. Gandhi and his protégés 3 calmly of draw- 
ing them into the Congress Party maw. Mr, Jinnah contemplates the inclusion of 
some of them in the Pakistan area. Are they quite sure that the States will willingly 
be thus submerged? Is it not a possibility that the Nizam may object to have his 
State disposed of by Bombay lawyers? In such a contest of wills my personal money 
In Indie wilngly bowing the knee coe Working Commits of the Googie Paty 
in India willing iD, Nee to ii mittee 
or being weduced by the ¢ lamour of Gandhi. 

Unless and until such matters as these are definitely settled by agreement we 
cannot quit India. Ambition is not dead in the land, nor is it cont to the poli- 
ticians who are most voluble. I recall a conversation with the Maharajah of Bharatpur 
in which I remarked that if the English went the Muslims would take over Delhi, 
“ Delhi!" he responded with passion; “if you go, Delhi is mine. My ancestors ruled 
there. I shall do the samc.” In an India all the old animosities would 
revive and chieftains would again be carving out fiefs for themselves. ‘Ihe zeal for 
democratic government in India has yet to be proved. It received a rude shock to 
its foundation stone—the resj lity of Ministers to the clectorate that returns 
them—when the Congress Ministers left office without aa adverse vote of the Legis- 
latures, without appeal to their electors, and at the behest of a body with no authority 

id what it conferred upon itself. Tt is useless to talk of democracy when those 
who claim rule deride its bed-rock principle. 


A Wonxaats Consrrrutiox « Necussirr 
‘To cxamine such possibilities is not to go back on our promise to quit India. 
Anxious as we may be to leave we cannot go without sccing at feast the blue print of a 
workable constitution. Difficult as it may be to remain, we cannot surrender India 
to anarchy or leave it to become the centre of another world war. Peace in India, 
ordered government there, will be 2 prime factor in the peace of the East. Not leas 
certainly is it essential for the working of commerce throughout the world. 
‘The problem of India can no longer be treated in itolation, nor as one in which India 
and Great Britain ar cxcasecly concerned. came oF uni a 
facta of geogra int to India as a theatre of unit ernment, 
have even more ecftaaly fed is place as a focus of commerce ad's bastion for the 
of the entire East. 

How, again, with ite army gone and its sdministration withdrawn is Great 
Britain to discharge the obligation it has undertaken to uphold the Statcs against 
jon? Are we to seek release from that undertaking and will that release be 
willingly given? The discharge of this and the many other guarantees to the Indian 
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copie by which we are bound will, we are assured, be provided for in a treaty. Few 
things are more brittle in these days than a treaty; like over-tensioned glass, it is liable 
to burst into fragments at the slightest blow. Ifthe treaty is swept aside in an out- 
burst of passionate nationalism, what remedy has the other party to the undertaking? 
‘You can apply sanctions or you can go to war. Will cither step be contemplated? 


How Prorscr Minorities 


We have stipulated that in any constitution there must be effective protection of 
the minority communities. How can you protect minorities in any part of the world? 
‘What would be the retort, to take extreme cascs, if Great Britain protested against 
the treatment of the aborigines in Australia or the black races in South Africa? We 
should be told to mind our own business, and rightly so. If it is to be said that the 
protection given in the constitution will be upheld by the Indian courts of law, the 
reply is that the courts administer the law but Parliaments make the laws and alter 
constitutions at their will. 

One might go on endlesly with particular cases, but the whole truth is that 
whatever there fay be in the future Indian constieution, and whatever care may be 
taken aver concurrent treaties, once ritain has quitted India her power to enforce 
the terms under which she surrenders power is, short of the reconquest of the country, 
limited to expostulation, as in the case of the other Dominions. For the rest she 
must depend upon goad faith and goodwill. 








Forvaz oF Barris: Nariona.s 


‘That applies in essence to the future status of British nationals resident and 
working in India, When one speaks of quitting India the phrase must not be taken 
to cover the voluntary withdrawal of the British commercial community. The 
British officers in the civil services will gradually go. British troops will be with- 
drawn, as the defence of India becomes an Indian matter. If British officers con- 
tinue with Indian regiments it will be as servants of whatever Indian Government 
there may be. Hut the cummercial community will remain and will, in my personal 
belief, grow in numbers, since it is an clement in India’s commercial and industrial 
life essential for expansion of India's well-being. Putting the position in a single 
sentence, India's dependence upon trade with Britain had become before the war of 

reater importance to her economy than British trade with India is to British economy. 
D the industrial capansion of the fysure India will for 2 fang period have need of 
highly wained technical assistance; in her commercial relations she cannot, without 
disaster to her economy, change the channels through which trade has flowed. 

‘What, then, is to 6¢ the position ig the self-governing India of British nationals 
resident in that country? Treated as one of the minorities—a status already appar- 
ently denied to them by Sir Stufford Cripps—they would by their numbers be entitled 
to an infinitesimal cepresentatioa. As an element in the economic life of the counte 
they could be accorded a larger place, but that form of functional representation is 
scarcely in accord with the democratic theories of the age. As British nationals 
trading in a Dominion it might be assumed that they would be accorded those rights 
of voting that are given in the other Dominions, but in the general electorate of India 
their votes would be but a drop in the bucket. They could not hope to influence 
policy or legislation. We are forced back to the position that the largest contributor 
to the revenues of India in proportion to its numbers must rely for protection upon 
the British Government, itself confined in its activities to making diplomatic repre 
sentations. 





Berwaen THe Oup anp THs New 
Up to this point the quitting of India has merely been examined as 9 problem of 
ment. Let me diverge for a moment into the realm of imaginative speculation. 
low far, we may ask, will severance of the British tic, if that be the final decision 
to which India comes, change the life of the nation? Will there be a revolt from 
‘Western influences? In the contest that is bound to arise between the wishes of Mr. 
Gandhi for a return to the simple life of the and the eagerness of Indian in- 
dustrialists to exploit the natural resources of the country which will be the victor? 
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Of the answer I have myself no doubt. India cannot turn back the clock. For good or 
for evil she has been Grawn into the maclsteom of progress. Those of her ‘people 
who would make an end of all Western invention are today few and tomorrow will 
disappear. The institutions that the West has thrust upon India, the industries that 
have been developed, the new conceptions of education, of health, of social service 
will continue as 2 profound influence upon her life. 

‘Whe can doubt the victory of the modern school of thought about these matters 
who sees the eagerness with which Indians are acquiring financial interest in industry 
or who studies the plans put forward for postwar development? The medizvalists 
will fight hard, backed probably by the Hinduism that has lost something of its grip 
upon the people as a consequence of those contacts that the growth of cities and the 
extension of communications makes unavoidable, but they are doomed to defeat. 
In that defeat a million soldiers who have fought in every country into which war 
has been carried, bringing back to India new conceptions of the world they have 
seen, will play no inconspicuous part. India’s destiny is cast with the forward-look- 
ing nations ot the world. Yet the battle between the two schools of thought will be 
fought aad may be as grave a clog upon India’s economic advance as Gandhian 
ideas have been in the political field. 

Orthodox Hinduism is rallying its forces under the banner of the Hindu Mahasbha 
for what may be a last great battle. It may in its eagerness for power scck to absorb 
into the caste system the fifty millions of the Untouchables, whose protection is one 
of our responsibilities and whose position, i€ left to fight thcit own battle, may become 
an enduring slur upon the British name, 





Aw East ann Waist Suntuesis 


It would be the gravest reflection upon the century and a half of British rule if it 
left no enduring influence upon the thought and the economy of India, Something 
of the driving power of the past will undoubtedly be lost. India must depend more 
pon its own energies and its own original thought. ‘The pate may be slower than 
it might have been, but the Fast is awake as never before and India cannot afford to 
Jag behind. With lessened help from outside, without the guiding power of the past, 
she must find within hereelf new sources of energy or descend to a lower place in the 
scale of the nations. To her the synthesis of East and West will be an essential of her 
existence. 

In all that I have said this afternoon I am painfully conscious that my mind has 
been struggling with two unely diffrent situations. At one moment I have tied to 
picture what would happen if Britain quit India before some fortn of agreement were 
reached between Indian communities; at another thought has turned to what would 
occur after a constitutional settlement. The first prospect is so alarming that it is 
well say here and now, and with ali cmphasis, that Britain could not ta such Gr- 
cumstances leave India to her own devices, to become speedily the prey of wome out 
side power. 

‘Given that measure of agreement that would enable Britain to quit—and that is 
what we hope for—there would still be the internal struggle for place and power, the 
difficulty arising out of the whole past history of the land of welding all the peoples 
into ond nation. Bue thar would be for Iodian statramanship to achieve, ' There 
would be the immense task of finding the human material for ordered and efficient 
government among men who have consistently denied themselves the benefits of 
administrative experience. But the consequences of that past folly would fall upon 
Indians, ‘They would have made their choice. No longer would there be somebody 

se to blame. 





Can Inpia Quer? 
In a final word Jet me put the reverse of the picture, Britain may quit India; 
can India quit Britain? destinies of the two countries have been bound up 


together for nearly, two centuries. They have become so interwoven that the one 
language in which all India can conduct its political discussions is English, and 
attempts to impose Hindi on the southern arcas of the country have already met 
tern revelt, Mach of the law. of the machinery of government, of the organization 
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‘and regulation of industry and commerce are in the British tradition, India’s external 
defence for generations to come will be impossible without a link with some stranj 
power. Above all, perhaps, the outside trade upon which India must depend for 
maintenance and improvement of her of life is conducted for the greater 
part within the British Empire. The consequences of the long association cannot be 
twrept away in a possionste moment; they cannot but determine the whole future life 
of India. 


‘That India should remain as an ordered and peaceful country within the Empire 
is of importance to ourselves. That fact cannot be shirked, for with India outside 
the British Commonwealth the Empire shrinks by three-fourths of its total popula- 
tion, What has proved and may prove again a vast reservoir of strength in times of 
trouble will be lost. It is as essential to ourselves as to India that the ig of the 
governmental link should be followed by the stronger welding of other tics. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A mextine of the Association was held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Thursday, 
April_ 20, 1944, when Sir Alfred Watson read a paper entitled “If Britain Quit 
India?” The Chair was taken by Mr. Goprazy Nicotson, ur, 


After the paper had been read, 


‘The Cxamaan said that Sir Allred Watson had given a most penetrating and 
realistic analysis of the Indian problem. He personally did not share the extreme 
ine of St Alri’ view but achndy could deny bat hi anaes wan bay 

y at personal experience and ripe judgment. He himsel not believe that 
the lidk between Britala and India would ever be broken, for as far ahead as one 
could sce. Neither Indian nor British statesmanship was bankrupt, but no solution 
for compromise was possible with the present Indian sctup in the political field. 
Nevertheless, there was a young politcal India, now generally occupied in fighting 
the was, and certainly not very vocal in Congress, composed of men and women of 
realistic frame of mind, who would face facts, and get along with the government of 





toe ee veond of Indlan statexoanchip during the la fi 
recor fan fates st or twenty-five years 
had ot been a bad one.” Under the most ‘ifficult conditions that could preva 
Indian affairs were governed to a large extent by Indians, and this was the case today. 
But all of them were in the grip of forces which would act and interact without 
regard to the speeches of politicians in cither country. Political s were not 
half as important as politiclans were inclined to think. The plain fact was that this 
collection of different races existed, and a federal solution of some sort was the onl} 
solution. Personally he believed that the Act of 1935 provided the lines on whi 
they should proceed for the time being. But federal soestitutions could not really be 
imposed from above, they must grow up from the coming together of the respective 
units of thei own volition. 

‘The rble of England was not that of proprietor or occupier, but of an elder brother 
who wanted to see hlb younger brother attain full stature aod freedom a soon as 
possible. Freedom was a much abused word. Ir did not necessarily mean self-govern- 
ment under one’s own flag. The great test that was coming to all humanity was 
whether they were going to ve in fre states o in slave stars, and the main British 
duty to the Indiaa ‘was to see that they lived im conditions of freedom, and not 
of racial or political slavery, that every man had frecdom of expression, freedom of 
work, and freedom to live his own life. ‘Their task wat not easy, buc at least it was 
simple and straightforward. It was, first, to get hold at all costs of Indians who would 
taks a part in the politcal life of ther . He did not think that could be done 
under the smpression that if they thought hard enough there was a wonderful solution 
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round the corner, because there wat not. It could only bs done by Keeping the door 


open and waiting ing into contact with young 
Sir Alfred "Whiaon Ed afd thee no conatinaon cea te dace 3 > without great 


preparation beforeband, and he belicyed that the oaly constructive thing they could 
do at the moment was to see that at the of all groups in India there was a 
body of the finest brains to help them. comparison between India and 
South Africa would be misleading, be wondered whether some useful deductions 
might not be made from the work achicved by Lord Milner's “ kindergarten ” in the 


latter country. 


Bri J.G, Surrm, v.c., said that they had declared many times most emphatic- 
ally to di dag whe world tha they in to quit India after the war as soon as a 
Ber and a uate constitution could be found. He thought that the world really 

se 





did mean what they had said, and most certainl could never 
bably the only two peoples who did aot really belt 

scent to cralt India: were. the Beituh people and the Aodiss » Their first task 
should be to do everything they ovul to convince the people of this country and of 
India that they really did mean what they hed said. They were so concerned with all 
th dale of he Ina probity they wee apes get aay tom he maa 
question—namely, the existing big religious com- 
HMunities, the Fiitdus and the Moslerns. If that could only be got over these other 
problems would solve themselves. He agreed that there was a tremendous oppor 
tunity to overcome this Jomolerance by trying to bring together the younger 

tion, Ne was pouible with the presse Tndias leaders; they must dig’ below 
the surface and try to produce some new people. A great deal could be done in the 
Jodian Army where people of all classes were working and fighting together for one 

ject. 


Everyone in discussing ine nal queen mene moet eonceroe wi the Gs 
factor. Assuming, ae peep be Germany this year, he did oot think it 
was beyond the bounds of possibility aight be beaten by the end af 1946 
or 1947. But ee ee ee ‘There were all sorts 
of things that would have be done belo the was it cee Par Baa could be wound 
up. Barma had to be put into some sort of order, Malaya and Singapore had to be 
reoccupied, there would be an army of occupation in Japan, and then there would be 
in I itself a terrific problem of the demobilization of thousands of Americana 
and British and other ravea who would be there st the end of the war. Therefore 
there was a good deal more time than they were apt to think, and there was time to 
try to introduce some new blood. 


Mr. A. K. Pitta: (Radical Democratic pink, said that Sir Alfred Watson had 


placed hefore them @ masterly analysis of the problem. Nevertheless, the 
fen nebo bee rata a careening Bates responsbdaiy, Briain could 
fneian was also a itish res i ain. cou 
ever wash her bands snd aay that this eck was not he's glso. Pie reminded the 


audience that India had given two million young men to the Army. 
BiGnd thelr famulies mee not Be sent bac’o sgusior an poveroyeend thet ia sel 
made a formidable problem. The problem was not one of ordinary demobilization, 
but of g these people with a standard of living which would be very diferent 
standard of living svailable to them before 
ate Jem of India was partly the outcome of the historical process of British 
difficulties were there, but difficulties were there to be met, 
tad not m9 baflie them. Both Sir Alfred Wann and the Chairman ad steed os 0 
wang India, He was quite sure India was aj with a reason- 
Eekeesaeet Seecaeetee eae 
i ie larg Rsences of tis tar there war rising x youn poople’s India 
to coaperate With British deeaocracy. ‘That was fot the India, 
Hina’ or Mer India, whose claims and quarrels alone had reached British care 
‘There was the other India—larger and more real. British democracy must help that 
India to come to her own. 


If Britain Quit India? 

‘Mr. Leonamp Marrens said that he had been particularly struck by some of the 
author's cancluding remarks, in which he appeared to appreviate that he himecif had 
been alternating in his thought between optimism pessimism. He laid 
emphasis on the fact which they all appreciated that Britain was irrevocably pledged, 
subject to a time factor, under certain conditions to hand over to India the control 
and shaping of her own destinies. Whether or not India believed that, that was 
certainly what India expected, and he could see no escape from the implementation 
of that pledge. He saw this war ending with the hopes of ali them fulfilled, that the 
major enemies of freedom and peace were gaing to be defeated, and they would have 
secured for themselves a minimum of a ion of peace in which to get on with 
those things they had at heart. If that was the case then it removed onc of the 
elements of doubt on which Sir Alfred had laid considerable stress—the doubt, 
namely, as to whether India could be made free from the aggression of some power. 
At would be interesting to learn, in the event of Germany and Japan being manifestly 
and completely defeated, the name of this power which was going to step into India. 

i ) Some of them that China, having been purged in the 
herself, would be ohe of the pillars of progress and civilization. 

‘When considering the appropriate moment for the implementation of this pledge 
which they must honour, they should nor be too exacting. He had yet to find thar 
any country after a great drastic or dynamic political change settled at once to 
an orderly smooth working. ‘That was sot the history of this country after the 
Cromwellian revolution in the seventeenth century, nor was it the hist of Latin 
America, whose countries he had studied very closely. Agan, it was not the history 
of Ireland. He could sce no reason in justice why should expect of India more 
than history had taught us to expect of other countries to which had been entrusted, 
either by their own action or in this case by the fulfilment of a pledge on the part of 
Britain, the shaping of their own destinies. He was one of those who shared the 
Chairman's optimism that in the Jong run the statesmanship, the good sense, and the 
great qualities of the Indian people would produce in that country a constitution and 
as! ben) poder which India would proceed to fulfil a destiny such as all of them 
wit for her. 


Captain K. K. Latxara said that he was pleased with the forceful and realistic 
tone of Sir Alfred Watson's paper. The things he had said, he hoped, would be taken 
to heart and find a large circulation. Brigadier Smyth had made the very telling 
observation that neither the British people nor the Indian people believed chat Britain 
wanted to quit India. His experience was that the British people at any rate did not 
stop at that, Only the previous day a very important man, in whose hands rested 
the shaping of the mind of the present generation in very large numbers, was dis- 
cussing the prospects of a mecting at which India was to be debated, and exclaimed, 
“Damn it, but all he will say is what wonderful achievements we have to our credit 
in India| “I wish he would bring out some of the black in our administration 
in India.” But to the question, What are the black pages?” the answer was hardly 
satisfying and convincing. It all boiled down to this: it was not a question of what 
would happen if Britain quited India, but whether Britain had any right to quit 
India, He begged them not to sce India out of all its proper proportion. The Chair- 
man had referred to the need for thinking on realistic lines. He was afraid that many 
of the people in this country and many of the intellectuals in India had been doing & 
fot of wishful thinking. If one looked through the pages of Hansird during, those 
years when the India Bill was being debated one would discover the absymal ignor- 
ance of the British parliamentarian. He repeated the question: Had Britain any 
right to quit India? 


* Sir Franz Novea said that the Association had reason to be most grateful to Sir 
Alfred Watson for his realistic paper, but he could wish it had been given to 2 some- 
what different audience. They would all agree with his acute diagnosis, but it should 
have been addressed to the leaders of pul ‘opinion in India, for it was only they 
who had the power to prevent the sinuster possibilitics unfolded in the paper from 
becoming dire and devastating facts. He agreed that good government might be no 
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substitute for good self-government or even for indifferent self-government, 
bot ic was an extremely good vnbogtate or bed self-government, and one could only 
hope that the 400 million people of India would never have occasion to realize how 
truc that was. Had Germany self-government? Had Spain? Had Italy? Totali- 
tarlanism was not self-government, it was sheer tyranny, and, in spitc of the protests 
made in the House of Commons two days previously, he held that Congress had very 
little to learn about methods of totalitarian government. 

Sir Alfred Watson had told them that this country was committed up to the hilt 
to give India self-government as soon as possible, whatever form it might subsequently 
take, and there the time factor came in. In that connection, there was a very short 
sentence in Sir Alfred Watson's paper which caused him profound uneasiness. Sir 
Alfred had said that, unless and until such matters as the Hindu-Muslim struggle, 
the position of the States, and the Depressed Classes were definitely settled by agree: 
ment we could not quit India, and that these matters would take a fong time to settle. 
‘The speaker thought it was true that the vast majority of the Indian members of the 
Service had loyally done their best under most difficult conditions to maintain the old 
traditions of efficiency. But it was human nature that they should look occasionally 
over their shoulders and wonder what was going to happen when those who so 
vociferously demanded that Britain should quit India wese in the seats of power and 
became theic masters. One could not help thinking that there was grave risk that 
the administrative machine would break down and that, even if the British stayed 
in India, the fate of that country might be almost as chaotic 3 if they had left it. 

‘The Chairman was right in thinking that the great hope for the future of India 
rested with the youth of India. Millions of Indians—Eusopcan Indians, Muulims, 
Sikhs, and Hindus—were fighting side by side against a common enemy, and 
experience chey had gained in so doing might well, when they returned home, make 
them say to the Montagues of Congress and the Capulets of the Muslim League, “A 
plague on both your houses 1” 








‘Mr. Cowasyre Justanouie said that the author had given a very clear picture of the 
difficulties which were bound to arise if Britain and India unwisely decided to part 
company. Loyal Indians who were also long-standing fricnds of Britain felt the 
pinch of this unfortunate position and the soreness of having Indian political leaders 
disagreeing so acutely amongst themscives. Among the minorities the Parsees had a 
particular tie of understanding and friendship with Great Britain, spreading over 
many generations. Cansequently they longed for a settlement, amicable to all con- 
flicting parties, which would keep India within the Commonwealth of Nations. Un- 
fortunately, British policy in India had too often caused heartburning and enmil 
between our two countries. In many cases the wounds were still open, and muel 
more roothing balm was necessary. Japan was today at their gates, and indeed within 
it borders. Yet many millions of their misguided people were tempted to believe 
that, if the United Nativas lost the war, they would be « changing only one yoke for 
another. To Indians who viewed the position as it really existed, this idea’ was not 
only most foolish but desperately alarming, because they were alive to the dangers of 
the cunning enemy and could never look upon their British connections in terms of 
bondage. ‘Thank God the false notions mentioned had not taken very deep root in 
their country yet. Admitted that ignorance of their mutual ways and the difference 
in theie upbringing was the cause of most of the trouble and misunderstanding exist- 
ing between them, yet the Indian mind had suffered much humiliation owing to 
misguided Englishmen who, when serving in India, had not thought it their duty to 
understand the sensitive Oriental mind, especially ‘the temperament of such of the 
masses as had never left India and seen the rest of the world. Although they had 
come closer together in the war, there was much to be done on both sides. It was 
only by patience and understanding, coupled with the unceasing labours of those af 
them who were both true Indians and friends of Britain, that they would see a future 
of greater harmony on the basis of equality, with good-fellowship all round. This 
‘was vital for both india and Britain 20 ight be always equipped against any 
future aggressor, not only with munitions of war, but with understanding and frie: 


ship which no enemy artillery could ever disintegrate. 
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,/ India and England were like a married couple who after many years of holy 
matrimony decided to separate because one party or the other, or both, could not yee 
clearly. a kindly hand came forward to them their mistakes and to poit 
out the real strength of unity and harmony. Those Indians who were capable of 
secing the light more clearly should form this guiding hand, together with British 
friends who were most desirous of full Anglo-Indian union on terms of equality as 
s00n as possible. This union would be one of the chief bases for the future happiness 
and prosperity of mankind. 


Commissioner Baton (Chief of Staff, Salvation Army) said that the Christian 
community in India was not entitled to, or expecting, any preferential treatment. He 
thought the Christian community was requiring nothing more than just to be taken 
on its merits and to be considered by the contribution it was able to render to the 

of the country and to the good of the people. If that were assured he 

# the Christian community in India would be in safe hands, no matter who might 
be the economic or political masters of the country, Werc it otherwise there would be 
serious cause for concern. They would tremble to think that Pakistan was going to 
resolve itself into two portions of the country, in each of which certain religious 
beliefs would be the sole religious beliefs permitted. The Christian Church had very 
considerable contributions still to make to the life, the thought, the happiness, 
the peace of India, and it was his sincere hope and trust chat whatever might ulei- 
mately emerge from the chaotic conditions of the present day, there would be an 
India iw which there was room for all classes, not excluding the Untouchable 
Classes, and an India in which religious equality should be the keynote. 


Mr. Faanesrox Bowsan desired to put forward a point of view which had beca 
raised at many Indian meetings in London. It was alleged at these mectngs cht che 
war had been thrust on India against the will of the Indians, that they were not 
interested in it and not consulted about it. They alleged also that the famine in India 
had been caused by the appropriation of food which was required for the mainten- 
ance of the population and its transference to the upkeep of the British Army. 
Furthermore, one of the great points made at these mectings was that imprisonment 
without trial or charge was carried out in India, and had been for a considerable time, 
and that until the Congress leaders were put on trial or released there would not be 
any prospect of peace there. Indeed, this fast obtained in this country under 18B, 


Sir Aurnzp Warsox said that he would have no hesitation in replying to the points 
rated by the lat speaker had they any relevance > the subject they were dealing 
with that afternoon. All of them been dealt with at recent meetings of the 
Koveciaon. Perhaps Me. Bowman would forgive ion if he rela tobe dwn by 
oe ae eee ere war too much the part of Indi in the 

Gh there was too much tendency oa indian 4 in 
discussion t wish the British connection with India fo continue wit all its duties 
and responsibilities, but without the machinery to carry out those responsibilities and 
wichout an electorate, in what would be a self-governing India, to support whatever 
it might do in the country. 

‘agreed that the future of India must lie with the young mep, but in his own 
sxpercae they were dificult to God.” He would throw out ane idea: Why not 
establish sore Royal Commission or a Privy Council or whatever it might be 

tative of all the Indiam partes and tcprcsentative of the best palitical 
thought in this country and set it to work to find out what was the greatest common 
meature of sgrecncn! that could be reached? If such a body were conte be 

Congress Ieadery could et once be released on consenting to become metnbers. ‘The 
very fact of the leaders consenting, to be in a body of this sort would wipe out civil 
disobedience. ‘That body might sit for years, but as long as it had not reported the 

sebt framework of the Goverament would, fortunately or unfortunately, be fixed 

fe was not altogether in accord with the Chairmen in thinking that his paper took a 
gloomy view of the situation. Rather he was stil hopeful of & settlement 


Sir Baryanty Roseatson, in expressing the thanks of the meeting to the Chair- 
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man and to the Lecturer, recalled that when he went out to India nearly sixty years 
ago there was a agitation among Europeans in connection with the Iibert Bill. 

y bad travelled « long way along the road of politcal progres since those cary 
days, and that road had led in the right direction. ‘There were, however, some very 
nasty blocks, and the way to remove them would be to enlist the sympathies of the 
younger generation. 


THE HOT SPRINGS RESOLUTIONS: THEIR RELATION TO 
INDIAN AGRICULTURE 


A unetine of the Association was held on Wednesday, March 15, 1944, at the Caxton 
Hall, Caxton Srect, S.W.1, when Sir John Russell, 0.8.5. r.xs., read a paper 
entitled “ The Hot Springs Resolutions: Their Relation to Indian Agriculture.” Sir 
Heory Craik, Bart, o.0.3., 2.0.1, presi 


‘The Cnatmman said that very few words were to introduce Sir John 
Russell to any audience latereaned in agricaluare. Not ooly wat he a member of 
practically every learned society in the world, but was until a few months ago director 
of the oldest and most important experimental station in the world. His work had 
been of immense practical value to farmers. He was to talk today about the applica- 
tion to India af one of the principles laid down in the Atlantic Charter—namely, (rce- 
dam from want in respect of food. Lord Wavell, in addressing the Indian Legis- 
lature recently, had said chat India had an outstanding réle to ply in the postwar 
world and that the present task was to prepare her materially and morally for those 
Year| One of India's blestings was her undeveloped resources in agriculuure, and 
with duc improvements in methods her food supply could be immensely increased. 
Economic aud social development must be planted so as to raise the standard of 
living and general welfare, so that the poor man of India could be raised from poverty 
to security, from ill-health to vigour, from ignorance to understanding. Lord Wavell’s 
rors set a target at which to aim and he hoped Sir John Russell would be able to 
indicate some of the methods by which it might be attained. 


Sit Jom Rusext then read his paper, which is given in the last (April, 1944) issue 
of the Astaric Ravizw, from p. 157. 


DISCUSSION 

“The Curataman said that Sir John Russell had necessarily given a very broad view 
of the problems involved and he’ that in the discussion experts would be able 
to go into greater detail with regard to particular aspects. ‘The main things to be 
faced socmed to be the necessity for keeping pace in sfricultural production generally 
with the very rapid rise in population. Sir John had given figures to show that up to 
the year 193435 agricul production had more than equalled the growth of popula- 
tion, but he would be interested to know whether that was also the case with regard 
to the increase up to the last census in 1941, when the increase exceeded the 15 per 
cent. of the previous decade. Was it postible to produce enough food to cope with 
that slarming increase? 


‘The second point which the lecturer had emphasized was the supreme importance 
of increasing, doubling or even quadrupling, the milk supply, and'that was perhaps 
the most dificult aspest of the mae A «det bad been done it sosne 


years to improve the breed of cattle and the results were shawn in the higher con- 
sumption by the better classes of proteins in certain provinces. 
“Thirdly, « point which Sir John did not touch upon, but which seemed to be 
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relevant, was it possible to persuade the population to change their traditional and 
customary diet? There had been @ great reduction in the available supply of rice 
fince Burma fell which must have mesat an involuntary change over t seer grains. 
Could that process be extended? With patience the traditional and religious objeo- 
tions to a change of dict might be overcome, but there were others present who were 
better informed than himself and who might be able to spcak on the matter. 


Sir Matcota Daniine said that Sir John Ruseell’s paper had been of special and 
iutical interest to him because in a book which he wrote fifteen ycars ago one of 
j¢ points specially cmphasized was the it cc of increasing the milk supply 
and growing more fruit and vegetables. This was the result of grubbing about for 
such facts 2s could he found in the course of official duties, and he was giad to find 
that his layman's conclusions were endorsed so authoritatively by Sir John Russell. 
But here was 1944 and comparatively little, in terms of India’s needs and fossibilities, 
had been done to increase the supply of fruit, vegetables and milk, What were the 
difficulties which had stood in the way? 

Looking up what the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India had said on the 
subject in their Report, he found that vegetables occupied only a modest two oc three 
paragraphs, ‘The Commission had indecd noted that the Punjab Government in- 
tended fo appoint a vegetable expert in r9a9, But he had not been appointed, anyhow 
up to 1939, although the Punjab was always very much to the fore in matters of that 
kind, apd he doubted whether any other Proviacial Government had appointed one 
either. 

‘The value of mixed farming, to which Sir John Russell had alluded, had also still 
to be appreciated. Mr. Calvert had emphasized the importance of this in a book 
which was far too little knowa—The Wealth and Welfare of the Punyjab—published 
as far back as t9aa. He himself had never met anyone in the Punjab who did mixed 
farming and who was not prosperous in comparison with neighbours who stuck to 

‘ways. 

There were other and greater difficultics—for example, the prejudice amongst 
the higher castes against growing vegetables, He remembered a Rajput saying to 
him : * Our work is with millet and wheot, the big, big crops, not with carrots and 
radishes, That is for medlis." But fortunately there were signs of a change in that 
direction even ten years ago. 

‘A more fundamental difficulty was the fragmentation of holdings. In his view, 
it was not possible to have agricultural in the terms of Sir John Russell's 
paper where holdings were badly fragmented. He would give one example of what 

followed their consolidation. Whea ‘he visited the village of Daulatabal ‘near Delhi 
soon after ite holdings had been consolidated, he found that twenty-six wells had 
been sunk and fifteen acres were under vegetables as against none before. 

‘The greatest diffculy of oll was in regard to milk—the most important of the 
three articles of dict emphasized by Sir Jo wuse it turned upon the Hindu’s 
atutude towards the cow. One spoke of this attitude with the greatest deference 
because it'wos founded upon a deep-seated and a very right feling for an animat 
which did so much for human beings in India, but one could see that so long as the 
feeling persisted it would be difficult to secure that only the best cattle were bred. 
Speaking of a tract which was famous in India for its cattle, the Punjab Government's 
Livestock Officer told the Royal Commission for Agriculture that 50 per cent. of the 
cattle were “ rubbish.” ‘He could well remember Mr. Calvert exclaiming to a number 
of students, mostly Hindu, whom he had been addressing and who protested 
vehemently at his advocating unproductive cows being slaughtered as in England : 
“You have the cows,” he sa, “and we have the milk,” which put the problem into 
a nutshell. 

But here, again, there was reason for hope, for 4s far back as 1929 Mahatma Gandhi, 
writing in Young India on March 7, said: “ Measures for preventing our cattle from 
degeneration are more important than the messures for saving them from the 
butcher's knife.” In those days the was inclined to think that what India 
most needed was co-operation; then he realized that even more than ation 
India needed education, and now his final conclusion was that most of all India 
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necded health. Health was a matter of food, and that was why Sir John Russell's 
Paper was of such valuc. 


Sir Arut Cuarrenyes expressed his regret at the small audience because what Sir 
John Russell had said was of the utmost value to India, of much greater value than 
the political discussions which attracted bigger audiences. He greatly appreciated 
Sir Joho Russell's goodwill to India. It been manifested on more than one 
uccasion and he hoped that copics of the paper would be broadcast throughout India, 

Sir John Russell had said thar animal husbandry mixed with growing crops was 
the best form of agriculture for a country like India. Did he include animal hur 
bandcy for purposes of milk or for the purposes of food? If the animals were to be 
kept for food he feared that it would be a long time before the people in India would 
reach that form of agriculture. 

‘He did not think what Sir Malcolm Darling had said would hold good in every 
part of India. In Eastern Bengal a majority of the population were Muslims and 
there ought not to be any great difficulty there with regard to the weeding out of 
unnecessary cate. On the other hand, on the question of milk production, he felt 
that the real diiculry ‘was the absence of pastures in many parts of India and conse- 
quently the cattle had to be mostly stall fed. It was quite true that fodder crops could 
be grown, but it was difficult; in the United Provinces, for instance, there were Jar 
areas of compatatively waste land so salty that it would not produce pasture. Iie 
wondered if Sir John Russell could suggest methods by which the pastureland in India 
could be increased in area. Sir John had told him in conversation that by proper 
treatment, although the amount of land actually Browne crops was reduced, the 
ultimate result would be good cattle as well as better and larger crops. ‘This had to 

yught home to the peasant and the Agricultural Department should do more in 
the way of popularizing auch truths than had been the case so far. 

‘Two other points had struck him. In the first place he was rather sceptical of the 
srue significance of what Sir David Meck and others had said with regard to agricul. 
tural production keeping pace with the population in India. He was not at all 
satiefied with that statement as it stood. Agricultural nena va might have kept 

ce, but it was never adequate, and as there were no reliable figures for fifty or one 

undred years ago it was impossible to say whether the population was now better 
fed than in those days. So far as his own recollection went people in India were 
never sufficiently fed. 

Secondly, fifty or sixty years ago, when the first Famine Commission reported, it 
was believed that if diversity of occupations could be introduced in India famines 
would be eliminated, but that had not proved to be a sufficient remedy. Today the 
number of people employed in industry in India was much larger than it was fifty 
‘or sixty years ago, but the proportion of industrial workers to the total population 
was much less than it was formerly, so that the question of agricultur®l production 
was becoming vitally important. methods which Sir John Russell had suggested 
today should be ado every village in India. This would only be possible if 
there was an outburst of activity on the part of the governments in India. 

Various statements had been made with regard to the order of priority of India’s 
needs. It was difficult to say whether communications, health or education should 
have priority, but certainly production should have absolute priority, but not 
very much ground would be gained even in that respect without education, which 
must be imparted ir a broad sense. 

There were two other points which Sir Atul wished to mention. Sir John Russell 
and Sir Malcolm Darling had referred to the question of growing vegetables and 
fruit. In Bengal, where the villages were built in a different fashion from those in 
the north of facia, practically every man had a litle vegetable plot adjoining his 
homestead, which was 2 thing because he had mi Tess milk to depend on 
than‘in other provinces and he c also get a little fish from the ponds and rivers, 
Hewat, chaebee, boats badly off as the in obey packed the difficulty 
about growing vegetables wat that villages were cl , there was no 
Jaod joining the houses where the men could wepetebles. In the United 
Provinces the cultivators were those who the best land close to the villages 
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and grew vegetables there, and it would be very difficult to persuade other villagers in 
the United inces to grow “piccensfully in‘land far away from the 
village site, His experience was that the people there depended much less on vege- 
tables for their diet than in Bengal. 

With regard to frit growing he did not know how the position had changed in 
recent years, but when was a officer in the U.P. the peasant reat 
difficulty in planting fruit trees because the moment he did so the landlord made him 
clear out. Pie hoped this had been changed. Unless, therefore, legal and. social 
changes were brought about it was dificlr to make appreciable progress 

With regard to smallholdings and scattered holdings the laws of inheritance 
would have to be changed among both Hindus and Muslims before this difficul 
could be overcome, because every son expected a share of his father's property, 
these different problems would have to be tackled if we wanted to improve the 
production of food in India. 


Sm Ausensow Maxren said that as regards fish he was delighted on revisiting 
Bombay a few years ago to find @ new system by which carriers collected fish from 
the fishing vessels, thus saving many hours in delivery. And with modern air-con- 
ditioned or refrigerator vans on railways it was easier to trans] fish throughout 
the country. There was plenty of fish in the Bombay area available to meet this food 
‘want, except in the monsoons. 
san 9 fray = Fa penpareg fragmentation of lind. Speaking as a 

wyer yught the Hindu joint ‘gely responsib! is; 

speaking as a fruit grower it toade the plaotag of trees discal Ir took time; the 
trees could not be plamed one year and crop the next. All frit trees were not the 
same. ‘The best varieties should be planted, and expert advice was necessary on how 

could best be grown and manured. 

jir John had said that considerable planning by experts would be necessary. 
Valuable work was done at experimental stations, but there must be a link betwocn 
the expert at the research station and the actual grower. In England this link was 
now provided by the county councils in the person of a commercial fruit or crop 
adviser who visited the farms. Farms were not all the same, even two fields on the 
same farm might be different, and the expert had to know the class of soil which 
would grow certain classes of trees or ‘How were they to get the expert in 
India, particularly in the tiny fields owned by a Hindu family? The best way to win 

le aver was for the Government to bave experimental farms and to appoint 
travelling experts who would persuade cultivators to experiment for themselves. 
Financial success would soon being recruits, He was delighted to hear that the food 
experts once more favoured fruit, after discouraging it at the outset of war. But 
in Bombay they had also to consider their important cotton, paddy, and cocoanut 


fe hoped this extraordinarily valuable lecture would have its effect in India in 
making the people look ahead, and that bis own Province of Bombay would na 
longer be a “* deficit” province as regards grain. 





‘Mr. Buanper sy Sir Atul Chatterjee’s crit of the volume of food 
duction. Sir John Resell had quoted with al Sir David Meck’s view that this 
production had kept pace wi i F 


with the increase population: But the Food Member, 
Sir Azizul Huque, lately stated (vide Cand. 6479, + 1943) that the main food 
grain production had remained practically constant between 50 and 51 tons, 
[hile the popalation increased fem 311 millions in 1910-17 to 388 mi in 1942, 
and in Bengal the average per capita rice production, formerly 364 lbs., was, owing to 
increase of population, now only 283 Ibs. 

He also wished to criticize the conclusions of the Hot Springs Food Conference, 
which proclaimed that freedom from want was obtainable for all peoples, and set up 
&@ programme for increasing world food supply, without saying. a word as wm the 
necesrity for simultaneously limiting growth of population. Royal Commission 
on Indian Agriculture stated that a ‘its proposed improvements would merely post- 
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and scientists, such as Carr-Saunders, R. A. Fisher, Julian Huxley and Sie Joho 
‘Megaw, had pointed out that no permanent impravement could be had in the absence 
of general birth control. Sir Leonard Hill lately said : “ Freedom from want in India 
and China can be obusined oaly by education and a wise measure of birth control.” 
Dr. Blacklock, in the British Medical Journal of December 25, 1943, states similarly. 
J. &. Mill long ago said that science could never clevate the universal iot until the 
increase of mankind came under deliberate guidance. 

The seasons were obvious. Backward populations always multiplied up to the 
margin of subsistence. The problem was essentially a biological one. Mankind, 
though agricultural experts ignored the fact, tended like other animals and plants to 
increase ta geometrical but food supply, in spite of scientific improvements, only in 
arithmetical, progression. Semi-starvation, with Nature’s periodical reduction of 
surplus population by famine; epidemic and natural calamities thus remained the lot 
of more than half the human race. Western Europe and North America have, b 
conscious birth control since 1876, largely solved the problems of aver-population 
consequent poverty. The practical policy for Asia was to follow this example. In 
fact, while economic progress should be pursued, the simultaneous promotion by the 
inteltigentsia and governments of general birth control was far more important, for 
ie would produce the maximum economic and bealth improvement ia the miniravm 
time. 








Sir Grorrnzy Baack3n asked whether too much emphasis was laid on the produc- 
tion of so-called money crops as against the food crops. For instance, the cultivation 
of sugar cane had been boosted very much in recent years. Sugar was food to some 
extent, but jute frown had also been boosted. As not enou; s grown in 
India, had the Government made a mistake in laying so much emphasis on the pro- 
duction of the “ money ” crops? 





Sir Jorn Woovnran said that it seemed that the production of cereals—rice, wheat 
and millet—had kept pace fairly well with the increase in population, but that malnu- 
trition in India was largely duc to deficiency in the other articles which contributed 
to a well-balanced diet, such as vegetables, fruit and milk, Could Sir John explain 
in a little more detail how it would be possible to increase the supply of vegetables, 
fruit and milk without encroaching upon the supply of articles which gave the popula 
tion the necessary number of calories : 

Great endeavours had been made in his own Province of Bengal to increase the 
milk supply but with little result. The difficulty appeared to be food for the cattle. 
In Eastern Bengal where there was fodder the cattle were geod bat in Western 
Bengal, away from the area which was fertilized every year by the silt from the rivers, 
the cattle immediately deteriorated, duc to the fact hat they were underfed. The 
problem of the milk supply was certainly a problem of more food for the cattle, a 
problem which had not yet beem solved. 


Mr A. H. Byar said he would like to throw a gleams of optimism upon the rather 
gloomy picture presented by carlicr speakers, Sir John had emphasized the need for 
tter and more milk and an increased production of vegetables and fruit. He had 
also pointed out that to satisfy it required the highest moral standards and resolution 
of the rural classes. In regard to all these a new era was opened up with 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India. The Com- 
misioners ereised thet the foundation of India’s prosperity was the cultivator’ 
bullock, and they ined a special warning agslox che fallacy chat che Indian milk 
lem could be solved by the importati ign bulls of heavy milking breeds. 

‘or all such matters they urged the Government of India to engage the services of 


an expert adviser in animal hus! . This the Government of India did and the: 
‘were fortunate to secure Sir Arthur r, one of the foremost ex; in the world, 
Outstanding achievements of his were a of the Indian cattle breeds and their 


possibilities and the establishment of the AlLIndia Cat 


ttle Show, now annually held 
in Delhi. His survey showed that there were varinns herds pf Iocdinn oneela een dontnm 
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mercial herds in Europe. He made plain that feeding and management, 
Sch asin ponble tn Ted, Induan ach cate peadally cas be ion we the Riker 
standards, The Cattle Show is a standing object lesson in all this and is already 


exerting great influence. 
‘The Fion. Sir Fioz Khan Noon, Member for Defence in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, in a speech as recently as March 3 to the Re-Setrlemeat ‘and Re Employment 
Policy Commitee of the Reconstruction Commitee eet up by the Government of 
india, showed what far-reaching proposals for carryin; tical agricultural 
reform are now in the ait. ‘These developments, Me. Kyrt conclused, showed that the 
right ideas were abroad in India of the present day, and all knew that the Indian 
peasant was quick to take advantage af new methods when their valuc wes shown to 
him and their adoption by him was made possible. 


Sir Jou Russuz, in reply to the discussion, said thet he bad no information re~ 

garding the proportion of the food production to the population at present. Althou; 
‘homas and Sastry's book was quite recent, they obviotsly had not the data available 
to enable them to carry out investigations into present conditions. 

It was a slow process inducing a population to change its dictary hobite, but the 
war might accelerate it. ‘The soldiers would be returning with new ideas and the 
work being done by some of the societies for improving conditions in India was 
having its effect. He hoped this work would continue,” One of the best ways of 
improving the diet was to feed the children at school and they took home the ideas 
which they picked up. 

He knew that Sir Malcolm Darling bad recommended the production of more 
milk, vegetables and fruit many years ago, and he was particularly interested to 
hear him say that he had discovered from observation that co-operation was not 
enough, that there must be education. Sir Malcolni also emphasized the nocd for 
health.’ He «poke about the wider cultivation of vegetables, but it was of little use to 
advocate this generally; one would have to state which vegetables should be planted 
because they differed enormously in nutritive value. India had not a great margin 
of potentialitics and could not afford to produce food of low nutritive value. One of 
the failures of the past had been that nutrition experts did not come sufficiently into 
the picture. ‘They could not because nutritional science was the newest of the sciences, 
but experts were now in 2 position to say much more definitely what vegetables it 
was better to grow. 

Fragmentation of land occurred in many countries: it was one of the difficulties 
in Eastern Lurope until the outbreak of war. The oaly way of completely prevent- 
ing it would be to change the laws of inheritance in some way or other, each count 
adopting its own methods of procedure. Without doing anything so drastic, how- 
ever, it was still possible to fasten modern methods of production and standards of 
requirement on to some of the old methods of organization and carrying on of the 
social life and economic business of the community. 

The great difficulty in milk production in India was that there was not enough 
food for the cattle, and several speakers asked whether in producing other crops 
grain crops would be reduced. He did not think this would necetstrily happen, 
In the U.SS.R, the growth of grain had decreased jonately to the growth of 
the population, but that did not mean that the total luction had gone down. 
Mr. Brander had referred to that. The figures on which Sir David Meck worked 
referred to all foods, and if the population consumed more of other food it did not 
require so much grain. Pusther, as agriculture widened so the productiveness of the 
soil increased and there was a bigger production per acre. This was the experience 
of all countries including our own, 

Sir Atul Chatterjee insisted on the need for bringing these things home to the 
peasant, and Sir Amberson Marten referred to the same problem. Ie was vitally im- 

tant. ‘This was one of the main items in his report to the Imperial Agricultural 
Research Council. “There was a big difference between what happened on the exper 
mental farm and what haj of the cultivator’s land, and it seemed more imy 
ant that this gulf should be bridged than that it should be widened by getting stilt 
bigger yields om the experimental farms when the peasant was not utilizing the 
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knowledge already offered to him. That was the problem to be tackled, the need for 
education of the peasant. | ‘ ea 

He was very interested in the question which Sir Geoffrey Bracken raised regard- 
ing cath crops’ He thought the Todian Government might look into the quadon 
when came a8 to whether it would not be better to use some of the sugar cane 
land fr the intensive g@pduction of some of the foods which were 20 vitally import. 
ant. He recognized that the circumstances in which the Government decided to 
cultivate sugar justified its action at that time, but now that the need for other crops 
was so clearly indicated the question might be looked,into again. ‘The sugar crop had 
served India very well. 

In conclusion, Sir John Rustell expressed his gratitude to the members for raising 
so many points and to the Association for inviting him to ccad a paper on the problem 
which was the most important in the whole range of Indian problems. 


Sir Jor Hssacx proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Sir John Russell for his 
paper and to Sir Henry Cratk for presiding, and remarked that the lecture had given 
them much food for thought. 


INDIA AND A REGIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE TROPICAL 
FAR EAST 


By J. S. Furnivaxt, 1.c.s. (RETD.) 


it is my privilege today to invite your attention to a rey dissent problem of great 
urgency : the future of South-East Asia. You will remember that this was the subject 
of a stimulating address to this Association by Sir George Schuster last December. 

then discussed the advantages which might accrue to India from participation in 
some kind of a Council dealing with this region. Today, on his suggestion, we are 
considering the matter from the opposite point of view, and propose to examine the 
advantages which might accrue to any such Council from Indian participation. Sir 
Gcorge himself would probably admit that his was the casier task. He was indulging 
in political speculation, but he did at least start from solid earth, from India. 
Council is an airy nothing. We must not merely give it a local habitation and a 
name, but determine its strecture and functions; otly then can we discuss its relations 
with India. That isa it deal to compress into about half an hour, aod 1 hope that. 
in cring to be beict 8 i not be obscure. 

regards the local habitation of the Council, I would submit that a Regional 

Couneil should represent a region with some natural organic unity, or, like so man 
of our attempts at political construction in the tropics, it will be no more substantial 
than the scenery in a theatre, accepted as real only by 2 willing suspension of dis- 
beliefs The countries of this region, however, are not just separate units in a fringe 
along the south-east border of Asia; in their racial stock, cultural heritage, social 
structure and comomie conde So dee omen a ot i pou ina 
definite region which may be appropriately distinguished as Topical Far East, 
T would like, if time allowed, teremphasine that point, but it must suffice 80 draw 
attention to one outstanding character of all these countries: among a caste-free 
people there has grown up under the impact of the modern West a plural society, 
dominated by economic forces, and ing numerous distinct sections with rival 
‘or contrary economic interests and with nothing in common outside the economic 

ere, not even whole-heartedly a common interest in defence against aggression. 

among other features, distinguish the peoples of the Tropical Far from 

their neighbours in India, China and Australia. Our task, then, is to conjure up a 

zt Council for the Tropical Far East. 
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Fors anp Function 


Why do we want a Council? Have we any better reason than that just now the 
term “regional council” is a word of magic, a password to a brave new world, 
Most of us will remember that the last time we sct about building a brave new world 
the magic word was “ scli-determination,” translated for @epical consumption as 
“ responsible government.” Bur somehow the magic did not work. Burmans hold 
their water festival as a rain-chasm at the end of the hot weather; usually it works— 
because the rains are due to break. At the end of the rains they charm the sun with 
a festival of lights, and again the charm works—because the tains are over. Our 
magicians, or politicians, were less pradent; they performed their magic but did not 
read the sky.” We are poorer now for the lot of some illusions, but ate we any 
wiser? If 80 we shall have less faith in magic passwords and, in building our 
Regional Council, will comply with the elementary principle of political science that 
joim derives from function, and not funcuun from form. 

‘Those toy watches that we had as children looked to us very like watches; but 
they did not work. Early attempts at flying machines were made to look like birds; 
but they would not fly. Form docs not give rise to function. When man had found 
gut how to Ay, the modern aeroplane rapidly assumed a form determined by its 
function, ‘This principle applies no less in social than in mechanical engineering, but 
it has too often been neglected. Politicat architects, social engincers, have fashioned 
insticutions in the tropics to look as much as possible like those of Europe, in the vain 
hope that, because they were modelled in the same form, they would function in the 
same manner. In Burma, for example, sixty ago we set up municipal com 
mittees on a Western plan, with a view io making the poople oftheir own accord do 
or pay for what they did not want. When the experiment failed we said there must 
be something wrong with the pooplc. But we tried the same experiment again oo a 
larger scule with a full-sized up-to-date Legislative Assembly. It had 2 broad demo- 
cratic basis and all the latest improvements, and it looked as much like a simitar 
institution in England as the circumstances of Burma would allow. It had every 
merit except that of working. Some reckoned this a merit, as the Government 
could carry on much as before, so long as it refrained from difficult or contentious 
measures. In social as in mechanical engineering function does not derive from form, 
but form from function. One could illustrate the neglect of this principle all over 
the tropics, and not only under British rule, Have we as yet really learned the 
lesson?” Shall we apply it in creating Regional Councils? In the excellent pamphlet 
gn “International “Action and the Colonies,” published by the Fabian Colonial 
Burcau, we ace told that “ when it comes to the actual establishment of a Regional 
Commission there are two sets of practical questions to examine : first, the constitu- 
tion of the Commission, and, second, its functions.” But which comes first, form or 
functions? 

‘One advantage of proceeding from function to form is that our attention is 
lirocted more closely to what we want. Humanitarian ideals are all very well, but, in 
the words of the Colonial Secretary, we * want the machinery to be real, not to be a 
nice theory or a pretty picture, but something which grapples with reslitics and really 
gets down to the facts of the problem.” We are probably better judges of our own 
interests than we are of other people's. We may be mist#ken—only too often are 
mistaken-as to what we really want and how best to get it; but at least we think we 
know what we want. We can only guess what other people want. It is possible, of 
course, that, having decided where our interest lies, we may on some ground of 
higher principle be willing to forego it; but we shall at least know where we need 
moral strengthening to be delivered from the temptation to,prefer our interest. In 
any case, we cannot avoid a bias, even if an unconscious bias, and we shall certainly, 
whatever we do, be regarded by others as consulting our own interest, while we are 
more likely to create an effective living Council if we look to it as an instrument for 
furthering our interes, Let wy errs 2s aie briefly 2s posible examine che functions 
of posed Council from 3 ical realistic standpoint of our interest 
as Europesns and Englishmen or, if you prefer it, Britshers. 
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Fuxcrions 


‘As regards the functions of the Council, there seems to be general agreement that, 
at Jeast in the first instance, it would be merely a loca) agent charged with exercising 
on behalf of a World Council or other ‘organization some measure ut super- 
vision over the parucular governments within the region, and with offering advice 
and assistance to those governments if they should consult it. We may accept this 
view of its character and pass on to examine which it should do or try to do. 

‘Here we must be on our guard against easy idealism. Mr. Panikkar, for instance, 
in his inceresting essay on Te Future of South-East Asie, chough realise in his study 
of Indian problems, lays down " essential principles of colonial administtion ” that 
are much easier to id than to apply.“ The first of these principles should be 
that the sovereignty of the area belonge to the people.” Secondly, the local popula- 
tion should be freed from the bondage to industrial fluctuations elsewhere, Thirdly, 
“a progressive policy of education, public health and socal consolidation should be 
followed." “Fourthly, there should be no racial or colour discrimination in these 
areas.” “And, finally, the colonial power should train the people for their own 
defence.” ‘These arc the principles which he suggests for the guidance of the 
Regional Council. But who wants these things? Who is going to do them? Who 

ill pay to have them done? Are they desirable, and, if so, why? Are they even 
ossble? 1 think chat if Mr. Panikkar had a free hand to run» country of the 





‘ropical Far East on these lines he would soon find that he necded two hands, to pull 
in opposite directions, 
‘we turn to Lord Hailey’s views we find a more realistic touch. In the project of 
a Pacific Council put before the International Conference at Mont Tremblant in 
Canada in 1942 he suggested that such a Council would be the local agent of a world 
organization for safeguarding peace, for assisting economic development, and for 
Promoting self. ley. institutions and an improvement in the standard of living. 
re we are on more solid ground. We all want security and peace. We all want 
the natural resources of the tropics to be developed as fast and as fully as is consistent 
with security and . And we all have a practical, if more remote, interest in 
promoting the welfare of topical peoples. Let us examine rather more closely the 
functions of the Regional Council in respect of Peace, Progress and Welfare. 


Prac 


‘The chief reason for outside interest in the Tropical Far East, the reason why we 
are discussing it today, is that it is a focus of stresses and tensions which endanger 
peace, Sir George Schuster directed our attention to it as a storm centre, and 
regarded the pr of its future mainty from the standpoint of security. As Mr. 
Panikkar says: “ Obviously the peace of the world has become to a very large extent 
dependent on the fate of this area. Every major Power in Europe and Asia, except- 
ing Germany and the Soviets, is involved in the scttlement of this problem.” He 
argues that colonial Powers based on Europe are no longer able to defend this region; 
for many years the local les will be unable to defend themselves, and it is 
necessary, therefore, to take India as the basis of a system which will, in the first place, 
ensure the secur of Sete hee Set ily “ security" that the Colonial 
‘Secretary places first among th ing ternational co-operation. 

T mst confess to same mistrust of the word “security” in this connection; it 
savours rather of “ securities,” investments, foreign capital. Formerly the entire 
direction and control of economic life within this .region—and some would say of 
political Iife also—lay with foreign capital. The old interests may not reappear in 
exactly the same shape, but after the war foreign capital will again be active io 
developing the oil, tin, wolfram and so on. When we talk of ensuring security in 
the Tropical Far East, are we thinking of security for foreign capital? Can we 
ensure security for foreign capital? We cannot trust indigenous troops to defend it. 
If we hire foreign troops, our supplies of oil, etc., will be more costly and in the long 
run—ot perhaps 2 very long ran—will be eat short by rebellion ‘We can ensure a 

ity with foreign troops, but it will be the security of Macbeth, 
“ mortal’s chiefest enemy.” 
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‘The development of these countries with foreign capital is necessary because we 
want the oil and tin and other produce. But the owners and shareholders in capitalist 
enterprises will tend to think mare about security for capital than about peace for the 
world. If the former allows them to make larger profits, to get their produce more 
cheaply and charge us mare dearly, their particular interests are vocal and are likely 
to prevail over the silent, unorganized general interest. But if we as members of the 
general public understand our interest and can get our way, we shall expect the 
Regional Council to promote peace rather than security. If we would organize these 
countries for the maintenance of peace, we must enlist their co-operation in maintain- 
ing it, and train the peoples in arms, not, as Mr. Panikkar suggests, finally and on 
altruistic grounds, but a3 a matter of the frst importance in our own interest. ‘That 
implies, as Lord Hailey recognizes, that we must try to promote among them “ the 
status which will give them both the incentive and the means to organize for their 
defence.” It implies also the recognition of that status by capitalist cnterprise—that 
capitalism shall ize the prior claim of nationalism. As an agency for the safe- 
guarding 8f peace the frat objective of the Regional Council must be to help the 
Countries of the Tropical Far East to attain and maintain autonomy. 








Procness 


Peace, of course, is desirable in itself; and it is essential if we are to develop the 
material resources of these countries and them up as markets for our goods, 
Obviously it is in the gencral interest that should furnish us with all they can 
and that we should be able tp tell them all that they can pay for. In the name of 
economie progress we want free access to them for capital and labour, But everyone 
recognizes now that the natural consequence of economic freedom in the tropics is 
spollation and not development; the people are killed off, the natural resources 
wasted, and the end is not progress but stagnation. Experience has taught us that, in 
our own interest as tonsumers, and in the interest of capitalist enterprise itself, 
economic forces must be brought under control. We have, in fact, had some success 
in bringing them under control in the interest of progress. But how far docs that 
take us, and to what Principle can we appeal if not to the principle of profit? 

Note merely the heads of a few problems, and sec how racial difference aggravates 
economic tension. ‘Take the supply and protection of labour. How can one regulate 
the supply of Indian and Chinese labour with due regard to the interests of the 
natives and of foreign capital? Or labour-welfare. Agiatics differ from Eure 
in their ideas and standards of welfare, and they cannot afford the amenities provided 
by European enterprise with large capital resources, Are we to push up welfare in 
the interest of European big business to the prejudice of Indian and Chinese em- 
ployers? Economic competition cuts at as well as wages. How far shall 
capitalists be allowed to combine to defend their profits, or hold up the price of, say, 
rubber by restricting native cultivation, to the detriment of American and other 
consumers? Or, again, what about markets? Are the dependencies to be thrown 
open frecly to Indian and Chinese produce? All these and many other problems, 
long pressing for solution, became urgent when Japan entered the modern world, 
and dey will be still more so pmb hm as India and China prow stronger 








and stand out as major Powers, possibly in mutual rivalry, but certainly with maay 
common interests against Europe and America. We cannot solve these ‘problems by 
any economic formula because, like most economic problems, they are not purely 
economic. We must go outside the sphere of economics to find some principle to 
which we can appeal “We enust promote among these peoples “a status which wi 
give them both the incentive and the means to ize for their own defence “—not 
Ererely military self-defence, but economic sclf-defence. ‘The only principle which all 
parties will recognize as of superior validity to cconomic forecs is nati i and if 
we understand our own interest and can get our way, then, for the sake of economic 
progress, we shall look to the Regional Council to promote autonomy. 
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‘Warrass 
‘Vhe third function of the Regional Council in Lord Hailey's project is to promote 
eellare, politcal and economic. “That is pious sapiation, but people who are half 
away 


the worl cannot touch us unless they touch our pockets. In our 
own interest we want to ensure conditions that will t the spread of diseases of 
men, and éaeele; we want capitalist enterprise in the tropics to have an ample 


supply of healthy labour; and we want good sanitation in the commercial centres, the 
larger towns. ‘To some extent we can enforce these conditions by welfare legislation. 
But anything beyond that must come from the people themselves. During the past 
thirty pears Malaya bas probably spear more on Weldare in proportion to ite resources 
than any British Dependency, aad nowhere are conditions likely to be more favour. 
able. has been a great improvement in the towns and on capitalist enterprises, 
but apparently little or no change among the great mass of the Malay natives in the 
villages. Formerly, says Mr. Mills, the Malay was 2 poor man in a poor country; now 
he is a poor man in a rich country. You cannot make a man well against his will, 
or teach children who do not want to learn. What is true of self-defence and progress 
is equally true of welfare : “ we must ‘a status which will give the people the 
incentive and the means to organize for their own welfare.” Our interest in their 
welfare is remote and indirect; welfare should enable them to produce more and 
consume more, though not directly for our benefit. But, so far as we have an interest 
in promoting welfare, the way to it lies through autonomy. 

e eaust distinguish, however, between, promoting autonomy (self-government) 
and promoting “ self-governing institutions.” Parliamentary institutions as we 
them grew up as. device to check an overetong executive, In the topics they serve 
to make the weak executive of foreign rufe ell weaker. Self-governing institutions, 
as usually understood, tend in the tropics to prevent self-government. We can intro- 
duce the form of sel-governing insticatons, and muliply racial srife nd make vl 
government impossible. We have done so repeatedly. Introduce self-government 
und the Dependency will develop its own institutions—with the Regional Council 
assisting to place them on a more stable and democratic basis by encouraging the 
people to demand world standards of hygiene and education, and helping them to 
attain econamic and military power that will make for peogress and promate stability. 





‘Tus Recronat Counci. axp pa 

Before discussing the camposition of the Regional Council and its relations with 
India it may be well to recapitulate the argument. There has grown up in these 
countries under the impact of the West a plural society with no common social will, 
dominated by economic forces, and comprising numerous racial sections with rival or 
contrary economic interests, with nothing in common outside the economic sphere, 
unable to stand alone, and held together oaly by pressure from outside. In the 
interest of peace, economic progress and our own material welfare it is of vital im- 

to us to foster in each country a common social will strong enough to join 
in supporting a government that, by protecting and controlling the component 
sections, can maintain internal order; that will voluntarily accept the duty of self- 
defence and also voluntarily accept a world minimum of hygiene and education; and 
that, so far as may be consistent with these obligations, will allow everyone free 
access to materials and markets. The Regional Council I conceive as an agent of a 
world organization for promoting our interest in these matters. 

‘Where it ix not possible to establish a government capable of maintaining internal 
order the country must necessarily remain under tutelage as a dependency, presum- 
ably of the former colonial Power. In such cases there would be periodical reports to 
the Regional Council, as suggested by Lord Hailey; not, however, on the progress 
made in forming “self-governing institutions” or on any other “nice theary or 
pretty picture,” but, “ grappling with reality,” on the progress made towards sclf- 
government by recruiting a local defence foree and in transforming Western enter- 


In same cases it would be possible for a government to maintain order with the 
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aid of ioreiga troops. Thus a Philippine Goverment might be able, with the help 
of American to comply with the conditions essential to autonomy a3 sum- 
marized above. Such countries would have the status of conditional independence, 
und periodical reports would show the progress achieved in substituting local for 
mn troops, 

‘A country which, like Thailand before the present war, could guintain internal 
urder without the help of foreign troops, would be capable of independence. But until 
the plural society had been finally resolved into a national society its ability to stand 
alone would be precarious. It would need the moral support and potentially the 
active support of the Regional Council. 

‘Dependencies and countries with a status of conditional independence would need 
foreign troops: Dutch, presumably, in Netherlands India, British in British terri- 
tories, French in Indo-China, and in Siam... ? How would these troops be 
engaged, and under what conditions? How far would it be possible, if necessary, to 
use Indian or Chinese troops? Would India or China demand a share in providing 


troops? 

Fhe chicf cause of instability in these countries is the existence within the plural 
society of racial groups with conflicting interest. Complaints of unfair treatment 
would come before the Regional Council, How would it act? How would it enforce 
any decisioris? 

The normal function of the Council would be to assist the several fmuments to 
solve the problems connected with self-defence, hygiene, education and representative 
and responsible government. ‘There has been little scientific, comparative, study of 
these matters, and the Council would have to work out a technique, 

All these things bear on the constitution of the Council and its relations with 
India. ‘The problems of the Tropical Far East are quite distinct from those of India, 
China and Australia. Representatives of those countries would have no personal 
knowledge of the routine business of the Regional Council for the Tropical Far East. 
Tt wend sear well, then, to confine =e ths comnitrice of the region, ad 
start with a very simple organization, ly enlarging it as required, One 
delegate from cach government in the region, with a representative of the World 
Council as President, should at first suffice. 

Security and some other problems are common to a wider area. Both India and 
China have a special interest in the region as supplying both capital and labour. But 

proper place for discussing problems common to a wider atea would seem to be 
in some council senting various regions such as, in addition to the Tropical Far 
East, the Pacific, China and the Far East, India and Ceylon, Australia. 

Here, then, in brief is the thesis that I submit for your consideration: that there 
should be 2 small Regional Council dealing with affairs proper to the region, and a 
wider Council, say, of the Pacific or the Indian Ocean, or of Asia for matters of 
amore than pecbliary local concern 1 fear that in trying to be brief I have left unsaid 
oct that I should have said, but this has the advantage of leaving more scope for 

iscussion. 






DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER * 


‘A saerie of the Association was held on Wednesday, March 29, 1944, at Caxton 
Hall, Caxton Street, 6.W. 1, when Mr. J. , Funwrvatt, Lc. (netp.}, read a paper 
entitled “India and a Regional Council for the Tropical Far East." Sir Faspenicx 
Warne, x.cs.t,, presided. 


The Crzareman, in introducing Mr. Furnivall, said that he bad spent a Sifetime in 
Burma, and there was no one who could speak with greater authonty both on the 
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internal circumstances of that country and of the surrounding areas of South-East 


‘Asia, or, indeed, on the more gcneral subject about which he was ta speak that 
afternoon. 


‘Mr, Fuawavats, then read his paper. 


‘The Cuatauan said chat there were a variety of aspects in the problem which had 
been taid before the meeting by Mr. Furnivall, all of which were important. There 
were certain broad resemblances between India, China and Tropical East Asia. They 
were all, in varying degree, moved by the force of Asiatic nationalism, but they were, 
in some other respects, quite unlike one another. He was doubtful whether there was 
@ permanent and constructive relationship between India and Far East Asia, despite 
the religious influence which India had once so powerfully exercised. It was not 
sible to say at the present moment whether, when India reached the stage of 
aving a real rmment of her own, she would, in fact, turn more to the West or to 
the East, He did not think they should attempt to deal with that question, but there 
were certain factors which enabled something to be said about it. It had to be 
remembered that they were approaching it with a Western prepotsession, and that the 
nationalist Governments in China or India owed their main incentive to what might 
be culled modernism or nationalism, When India had in fact laid the foundations of 
her own Government with a truly autonomous structure, |he was inclined to think 
that the circumstances which had linked India with the Western world so closely for 
the past 150 years or more would continue to operate, It was an open question, but 
there was one factor which should not be underrated, which was that all the evidence 
now available showed there was not very much in common except the fact of Asiatic 
nationalism between nationalist China and India. They were actually working 
towards very different forms of nationalist self-government. Although, for the 
moment, these two great representatives of Asia appeared to be onc—they were at one 
chiefly in their desire to establish a régime of their own against what had been called 
‘Western imperialism—in essence and in themselves there was not a great community 
of thought or purpose. 

Mr. Furnivall laid great emphasis on the importance of designing the instrument 
for the purpose which was not only political but economical, cultural and social, in 
terms of the function which it was designed to perform. That could not only be 
established on a purely geographical basis, nor could it be established on some pre- 
conceived form which had no relation to the function which it had to discharge, and 
he suggested that one feature which he would be prominent in the discussion 
woul to examine the functions that a Regional Council would have to perform. 

Returning ¢o the Indian situation, they must enquire into the purposes common to 
the Far East and to India, for which a Regional Council should be brought inta 
existence. A good deal could be done to clarify the general relation between India 
and South-East Asia and the Far East generally, and also to clarify in terms of the 
function to be performed by a Council, There might ultimately be a set of different 
instruments, which might turn out not to be Regional Councils, but international 
organs which would derive their , Not from the lines drawn on the map, but 
from the purpoves to be served, w/ those purposes were cultural, economical or 
political. tr different interests of this wide area were considered, it would be seen 
that, although a Regional Council for South-East Asia or a Council for the Far East 
might have fairly easily defined purposes to serve, nevertheless to serve the funda- 
mental interests of the three areas would require an organization which had nothin 
to do with local geographical considerations. No matier what views might be 
about militarist Japan. ft was Obvious that the problem of Japan could not be solved 
by leaving it within the circle of the Regional Council of the Far East. Japan, tike all 
other lems, could only be treated on a world-wide basis and, morcover, on a 
basis derived from a close study of the peculiar necessities of the Japanese position, 
especially those of her economic life. 


Mr. H. Vaux Rupsay said that the term “ South-East Asia” impinged upon his 
particular province, Japan, because the whole of this area was at present occupied by 
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the Japanese, and, while he had enjoyed the stimulatin which Mr. Furnivall 
had read, with its study of politcal naachinery, he wished tp draw attention only to 
those factors in the situation which were concerned with that fact. Whatever 
machinery wos set up in South East Asia after the war it would have to take into 
account what the Japanese had succeeded in doing to the populations of those arcas 
during their occupation. What had they done which was attractive aod what that 
‘was unattractive? This must be studied so that in our own way we could imitate the 
one and eschew the other. 

Evidence so far available showed that the things the Japancee had done which 
‘were attractive to the ies of South-East Asia were the symbols of local nationalism, 
in the distribution of which Jay was 50 extremely ific, Burma was a case in 
point. While it was probably clear to most outside judges that the so-called Burmese 
ational inetations Erought in by che Japanese were very Ltle short of fares and 
that Japanese control was there all the time, it was undoubtedly most imprestive to 
the Burmese to see a national flag and an apparently Burmese army. Musasis 
mutandis, the Japanese had done much the same thing in most of the tecrivories which 
they had occupied. Proposers of Regional Councils should bear in mind the estab- 
lishment of such institutions and realize that the peoples would have been very pleased 
by these things and would resent it if they were taken away by any subsequeat 

me, 

PAyith regard to Japanese things which were unattractive, the evidence so far avail- 
able tended to show that Japanese interference in all the comings and goings in the 
various oecupied places was what was most resented. Ie was extremely dificult for a 
Japanese, and patticlerly for» Japanese official, military or evil co leave anybody 
aTene for a quitter of an hour a day. He must be continually checking up his 
to sce that they did everything at the right Gime and according to certain spec 
conditions, and this Japanese Interference with the ordinary social life of the 
Which got on people's perves wae cbrcualy something tbe avoided, If machine 
could be devised which, while being cffective, would leave le alone, we shoul: 
ave effectively applied the lessons to be learned from the fact that the region under 
discussion had been in occupation by the Japanese. 


Mr, Goprary Nicito.son, «.?., said that certain irreconcilable facts in the Tropical 
Far East had to be faced, There was a great desire for nationalism, yet none of these 
countries were capable of defending themselves or of raising or maintaining a modern 
army, nor were they capable of furnishing their own capital, and that was the great 
difference between then and India, Indie could form mageificent fighting forces snd 
could maintain them under modern conditions, and in the course of time would 
become a considerable exporter of capital. What Mr. Redman had said regarding the 
necessity of providing the symbols of independence and the fullest measure of inde- 
pendence as far as the inhabitants wished to go, or were disposed to go, waa essential, 
What be ssid sboar conditions in Burma was troc: the Jspancse ad made a real 
concession to the armour propre of the Burmese, and perhaps had done the same 
thing én all the Indonesian countries. ‘There would be a great nocessity for capital for 
reconstruction in these countries after the Japanese had retired. This was one 


lem. 

Sa se Lateral ationy ic eceeed mentioned above—namely, that if the 
confidence of these people was to must be given far more of the 
symbols of independence. With those points of sf in mind, he ventured to criticize 
some of what Mr. Furnivall and the it had said. They would be entering 2 
dangerous world of wishful thinking if they began by propagating the functions of 
Far Eastern Council in this country. A ‘of this nature must grow up out of 
the desires of the various countries to co-operate; all the errors of the League of 
Nations would be repeated if any other was followed. ‘The prime error of 
the League of Nations was that there was the form of power without any of its 
realitics.. What nations were there in the Tropical Far East who were able or willin, 
to oxert themselves in order to maintain peace and preserve security? (Peace 

‘Were not antithetical, they were one and the same thing-) First of all, there 
sane this cauntee then there ume the Netherlands. The Council. then, should start as 
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an informal Couneil set up by Great Britain and the Netherlands. It would be con- 
cerned with those subjects which would be the reserved subjects in cach one of the 
tropical dependencies, one of which was defence, For instance, whatever measure of 
in Burma wat given she would not be prepared to provide contingents of 
modern forces which would be fe to fight any aggressor in. he Far East, and her 
external security would come under the if 

India would come into the picture from the beginning with regard to immigration 
and movements of people, for the supply of labour as between these tropical depend- 
encies must be a subject for the Council. Thirdly, it must deal with fiscal questions, 
for there must be some measure of common fiscal policy. It was the speaker's firm, 
conviction that if an attempt was made to build the Council in this country and take 
it out to the Far East it be a dangerous farce. It must be a natural growth on 
the spot. Peaoe could only be maintained by a strong alliance between those nations 
who were ready to pay the price for it and if the countries who would have to make 
the sacrifices would come together. 








Sit Jostatt Cnossy said that he was more di to agree with Mr. Furnivall than 
with the last speaker, but he thought Mr. Furnivall's suggestion for a Regional 
Council specifically confined to South-East Asia did not cover enough ground. It 
would be a pity if there were too many Regional Councils, and he was inclined to 
agree with Lord Hailey’s conception of a Council which would deal with the whole 
Pacific area. He would like to see two branch Councils, one for the Northern Arca 
and onc for the Southern Area, which would include South-East Asia, India should 
be represented on the latter Council, just as China would be represented on the 
Northern Council. There was, however, no reason why India should not be re 
sented on any other Council which might deal with the specific region of the Indian 
Ocean, just as China would be represented on any Regional Councils for both the 
Northern and Southern Pacific, but he felt that the larger basis of a Regional Council 
would be necessary because the questions with which it would be called upon to deal 
would be questions of greater import than could be dealt with by the countries them- 
selves. Such matters as the general access to raw Spears gee from Ching 
and India, defence and security, were all matters not to the South-East 
Asiatic countries themselves. suggestion of a Regional Council was practical 
‘and happy, provided, of course, that it was made possible in the first instance by the 
formation of a wider world organization, as the agent for which it would act. One 
of the principal functions of such a Council would be that of arbitration and of 
adjusting lifferences between the nations of South-East Asia. As those nations 

dually attained the goal of full autonomy they were not unlikely to quarrel among 
Temeclves, and it was desirable that there be some controlling authority 
which would keep the peace among them. 

‘As for India’s connection with South-East Asia, it was to be based on three main 
considerations, one of them being defence, arising out of the propinquity of India to 
South-Eastern’ Asia; the second fad to do with trade and commerse; and, thirdly, 
there was the question of emigration. He would like the problem to be viewed more 
from the standpoint of the South-Eastern Asiatics themselves. In all these discussions 
the point of view of the peoples themselves was not sufficiently understood, but if he 
were a Burman or a Siamese he would welcome Indian representation on a Regional 
Council, if only as a make-weight against other Powers. For example, China would 
not improbably press certain chaimein South-Eastern Asia eather persistently in the 
future, and it would be a good thing if a seat were assigned to India on the Regional 
Couneil concerned. He would go further and say that the South-Eastern Asiatic 
would, above all, welcome as participators in a Regional Council the major 
‘Western Powers, Great Britain and United States in particular, and he would 
quote a remark of a free Siamese who had said to him recently that when the war 
was over China would emerge as a strong Asiatic Power, there would be an inde- 
pendent India which might prove to be somewhat sive, and the little countries 
such 9s Siam would stand in an invidious position between the two. What chance 
would those little countries have, the froe Siamese had asked, if there was no 
autharite in the harkornnnd tn hald the balance? 
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‘There were two other points, the first of which was that he did not agree with 
Mr. Furnivall as to the lack of homogeneity among all the populations of South- 
Eastern Asia. The inhabitants of Siam were homogencous enough a¢ regards the 
12 millions out of a total of 15 millions among them who were of Thai race, and a 
similar thing could be said with respect to Burma, but not to Malaya, where the 
Chinese and Indians between them outnumbered the Malays. Secondly, be viewed 
with some misgiving the suggestion that the South-Eastern Asiatic countries should 
be encouraged to organize armies in their own defence. He based this on two con- 
siderations. In the first place, if these countries, when achieving independence, 
became more self-assertive (as was probable) the existence of standing armies of 
considerable strength would in itsclf be a provocative factor and a temptation to 
aggression from onc side or the other. The second reason was one of internal politics. 
Siam had had a system of conscription for over half a century, and had an army of 
more than x09,000 men. What was the result? It was that soon after the liberal 
revolotion af 1932, which established @ constiutional régime in Siam, the military 
element took control and set up what was virtually a military dictatorship. If that 
sort of thing could happen in Siam, it could happen in Burma or in any other of che 
countries under discussion ax well, x0 that for the sake of the political development of 
these little territories it was undesirable to encourage them to raise national forces 
‘except for police purposes and for maintaining internal order. It was not for nothing 
that just before he left Siam, men of intelligence and experience among the Siamese 
themclves were beginning to deprecate the existence of the selatively strong Siamete 
armed forces. 


Mr. Potax said that one of the easiest but one of the most undesirable things to do 
was to Balkanize areas, a tendency towards which had shown itself in Far-Eastern 
Asia already. There was with the rise of nationalism too large a sense of exclusive- 
ness and too little sense of the interests and rights of other peoples. ‘There was also a 
tendency to ignore some of the effccts of the war. When he was in America some 
months ago he had the privilege of talking to a distinguished Indian gentleman who 
had spent some time in China. One of the things he said which aroused the speaker's 
interest, but certainly did not astonish him, was that some of the Chinese military 
men were already thinking in terms of the old Chinese imperialism, which had not 
been for, many centuries in the South-Eastern Asiatic countries. There 
was an illustration of it, if the news were true, in the claim to a part of Northern 
Burma which China today occupied. This kind of thing might be in the minds of 
some prominent Chinese, not necessarily in the mind of the Generalissimo, in regard 
to other parts of South-Eastern Asia, 

In several of these countries there were minority elements which had a very 
important background of national origin—for instance, the Chinese and the Indians. 
IE they were not going to be regarded as nationals of the countries in which they 
were now living, they would naturally turn to their countries of origin for help. 
They would insist upon being treated with reapect in one capacity or another, and 
any Regional Committee or Commission haye to take things like that into 
consideration. It was not so long ago since there was the unpleasant spectacle of 
great tension between India and Burma, and similar situations might quite casil 
arise in regard to Malays or in respect of the Chinese in the French territories 
Indo-China. One did not wish to see acute racial and international tensions of that 
kind arising, and it seemed to the speaker that some larger organization than a local 
Regional Council would be necessary to take cognizance of all these potential difficul- 
ties and dangers, 


Mr. L. Arp said that Mr. Furnivall had forecast the existence of two Councils, 
the smaller Council to be confined to the South-Eastern region to deal with the 
economic and social building up of what was cd as a backward area. One of 
the functions of this Council would be to autonomy. Did Mr. Furnivall 
envisage the kind of autonomy that could iy be rej as a Balkanization of 
the area? Presumably the present political units were artificial and were partly the 
results of the chances of history, but, if genuine movements of autonomy were likely 
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to develop, were they likely to make for greater uvion than that which now existed, 
‘ox were they likely to split the whole area in the way that Mr. Polak suggested? 


Mr. Fuawrvatt, in reply, with reference to the suggestion that there should be a 
Council for same wider area, with a Committee for the South-Eastern region, said that 
the proposal did not seem to differ much from his suggestion for a Council for that 
region, to be linked up with a wider Council. With regard to the lack of homo- 
sgesicy in the area, he admitted that there were 12 million Siamese, but in Burma all 

¢ industry and commerce was carried on by non-Burmese, ani! very much the same 
condition applied in Siam. This gave rise to difficulties with the Chinese, and sup- 
ported the ides of a lack of homogeneity inthe area. There were dificult problems 
which arose out of these racial di with their economic and sational rivalries, 
and it was for that reason that come Council should be set up which would advise 
and help in these problems. It need not Balkanize these places; if ane looked at 
‘another part of Europe, one could see Balticization where small States got on quite 
happily together. 
ith regard to Mr. Nicholson's suggestion that these countries should be Hooded 
with capital under the cantrol of Britain and the Netherlands, who would pay the 
accessary price? In his opinion the necessary price would be a third world war. 





Sir Guzen Wizzs proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer and to the Chairman, 
They had listened with great interest to the fonflcting views put forward, but all 
would be in agreement that thanks should be accorded to Mr. Furnivall for his 
brilliant paper. Many of them had learned to recognize Sir Frederick Whyte's voice 
‘on the air and were glad to have the opportunity of meeting him. 

The vote of thanks was accorded by applause and the meeting terminated. 


THE INDIAN JUDICIAL SYSTEM: SOME SUGGESTED 
REFORMS 


By Sir Joun BgauMonr, K.c. 


1 wmcous for two reasons this opportunity of discussing the Indian Judiciary. In the 
rst place because I think that too little credit has been given to the work of judges 
in India, and it is satisfactory to find that this Association recognizes their existence. 
Tam not referring to individual judges, or to any particular generation of judges, but 
to the whole prostasion of judges who have ecrved on the Inlian Reaches during the 
British connection, Indians of every community, and every shade of political though, 
have told me on many occasions that che one British institution which Indians really 
adiire is our system of administering justice, and that that system forms the strongest 
bond between England and India. Making allowance for the courtesy of Indians, 
which sometimes induces them to say what they believe their audience wants to hear, 
rather than what they really think, I am satisfied that this view is a true one. Indians 
do admire our legal system, and they work it themselves in the right spirit, 

The credit for the high reputation of English justice in India must go in the first 
Instance to the judges who were sent out England in the early days. They 
worked in appalling climatic conditions, with no modern amenities, no medical 
service worth the name, no facilities for travel, and often with the active hostility of 
the executive government. The latter feature was particularly prominent in the 
‘Supreme Courts of the Presidency towns —the predecessors of the High Courts—where 
the judges were the King's judges, and Government officials were the servants of the 
Company, but it is not wholly lacking at the present day. Very few governments 
really like an independent judge, though the modern practice is to overrule his 
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decisions by ordinanees and other means, instead of by merely disregardin, 
them. ‘There is a very interesting book intituled Bombuy in the Time of George IV, 
which is founded largely on the diary of the wife of Sir Edward West, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Bombay, and gives a good idea of the difficulties and 
dangers encountered by the judges of those days. ‘Tt sad that those who forged eo 
strong and, I believe, lasting a link between England and India should have received 
so little recognition from their countrymen. only English judge whose name 
Figures prominently in the history books is Sir Eljah Impey, who is remembered 
mainly for his quarrels with the -Gencral. At the present time the majorit 
of High Coure judges are Indians, and Indiane have worthily maintained the high 
standard inherited from their pr 

The other reason why I welcome this opportunity is that certain alterations in the 
judicial system were introduced by the Gavernment of India Act, 1935, and there has 
now been some opportunity of forming an opinion as to the merits of such alterations. 


Tue Fepenat Court z 

‘The highest court in India is the Federal Court, which is the creation of the 
Goveenment of India Act. In every Federal constitution a Federal Court is a necessity. 
Machinery must be provided for settling disputes between the federating units, and 
between the units and the centre, but it was, I think, a blunder to constitute the 
Federal Court before Federation was in sight. The Federal scheme envisaged by the 
Government of India Act has never come into operation, as we all know, and is, I 
imagine, dead beyond hope of resurrection, The result is that the original jurisdiction 
of the court has never come into existence, and its work is confined to hearing appeals 
under Section 205 from decrees or orders of High Courts involving a substantial 
question of law as to the interpretation of the Goverament of India Act or any Order 
in Council made thereunder, and to references made by the Governor-General under 
Section 213, of which I believe there has been one. 

It is obvious that the class of appeals assigned to the Federal Court could well be 
heard by the Privy Council, and chat if it were necessary to form a Court to hear a 
reference under Section 243 that could have been done trom amongst Chicf Justices of 
the High Courts. The Federal Court is an expensive luxury. The salaries of the 
three judges amount to Rs. 18,000 per annum, and then there is the cost of the estab- 
lishment. I have not got exact figures, but I sbould think that the Coust must cost 
about £25,000 a year, and that its work has averaged only three or four weeks a year 
since its formation in 1937. 

To get over this waste of money and judicial strength, it was suggested that 
appeals from the High Court should lie to the Federal rt in place of, or as an 
liernative to, the Privy Council, and the opinions of the High Courts in India were 
sought on this proposal. I think that was the only High Court which was 
agemst the proposal. We fele that a large nucaber of Federal Court judges would be 
required to deal with appeals from all the High Courts, that appointments of such 
judges at present would be influenced by communal and political considerations, and 
that it would not be possible to constitute a Supreme Court in India which would 
carry the weight of the Privy Council. The Privy Council can draw upon the highest 
judicial talent in England, and it is removed from all local contacts and prejudices. 
I mytelf felt strongly that it would have been better if appeals from recent decisions 
of Hligh Courts relating to the legality of Defence of India Rules and ardi 
made thercunder, on which a good deal of feeling was generated, had lain to the 
Pring Council, rather than to the Federal Court. 

hilst we were against making the Fr Court a supreme court of appeal, we 
suggested transferring to it certain work which would fil up its spare time, and we 
proposcd pesicuarly references under the Indian Income Tax Act. Such refercneza, 
of which there are a good many every year, lic to the several High Courts which donot 
always agree ax to the construction to be placed on the Income Tax Act. It would 
seem desirable that an Act affecting taxpayers throughout British India should bear 
the same meaning throughout the country, and that for this purpose cases arising 
under it should come before a court having jurisdiction throughout British Indie. 
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However, the suggestion has not been adopted and the Federal Court continues to 
waste the time of its judges and the money of the public. 

On the main question whether the Federal Court should be made a supreme Court 
of Appeal it must be ized in favour of the that there are serious draw- 
backs in a Court of Appeal being situate 6,000 mi the source of litigation, and 
to appeals being heard, in consequence, in the abyence of the parties and their local 
advisers. Moreover, there are 10 races in India, with so many habits and 
customs and ways of thought, that eal haowiedge in a Court of Appeal is desirable, 
and there cannot be much local knowledge in the Privy Council. For example, a 
Board of the Privy Couneil without any representative of Bombay might not appre- 
ciate the difference in mentality and habits Gujerat and Kanara. I have no 
doubt that in time there will be constituted 2 Supreme Court of Appeal in India, but 
the experiment cam hardly be tried atthe time, when one does not know the 
future constitution of India, or what the fate of the Federal Court may be. If india 
were divided into Hindustan and Pakistan, it is unlikely that the two units would 
agree on a comman Court of Appeal. 


‘Tue Acz or Rerresment 


Below the Federal Court come the High Courts, of which there is one in each of 
the Provinces. There are two matters in which I would suggest reform of the High 
Courts, the first relating to the continuation of the system ea ting judges from 
the LC.S., which will be more conveniently discussed when | come to the District 
‘Courts; and the other relating to the age of retirement of High Court judges. 

Before the Act of 1935 there was no age limit for High Court judges, but after one 
‘or two instances in which judges had continued in office when past their work, the 
brarieect Ss State had instituted the practice of requiring a judge on appointment to 
undertake to retire at the age of 60. ‘The advantage of an undertaking as to the age 
of retirement, as against a statutory obligation, was that there was room for modifica- 
tion. In my own case, for example, I was offered the post of Chief Justice of Bombay 
when J was over 52, and I said that I would not accept it if I was to give up the worl 
at 6o; so my undertaking was made to apply at 65, and my ultimate retirement 
was postponed for a further year at the request of the Sccretary of State. But under 
the Government of India Act all High Court judges apBointed after the Act came 
into operation are bound to retire at 60, and there is no room for any arrangement. 
‘The result, possibly unforeseen, has been that men of a suitable age for appoint 
ment are frequently not willing to accept a judgeship. A High Court judge earns 
his full pension after 21} years” service, and leave does not count for service. A man 
must for having to take some leave, and no one appointed after the age of 474 
to 48 can hope to earn a full pension. I can call to mind several instances itt whick a 
member of the Bombsy Bar refused my offer to put his name forward for appoint: 
ment to the Bench on the ground that he was over 50, and could not afford te e On 
the shelf at the age of 60 with an inadequate pension. ‘The age limit of a Federal 





Court judge is 65, and why 60 was fixed as the age for retirement of High 
Court judges I do not know. People no age more quickly in the tropics than 
in England, but of all the Bombey judges who retired at the age of 60 during my 
time ‘was not one, whether English or Indian, who could possibly have 


described as past his work. Ic is a source of serious weakness if suitable members of 
the Bar refuse the Bench, and appointments have to be made of less suitable members; 
and it must be borne in mind that the experience which is likely to be gained at the 
Bar between the ages of, say, 47 and 52 may be invaluable on the Bench. Assuming 
an age limit to be desirable, as it ys, would strongly advocate making the 
age of retirement 65, possibly with an option to require a judge to retire at 62 if the 
local Chief Justice advises that he is past his work. 
Drstatcr ano Sessions Jovces 

Next below the High Courts come the District Courts, of which there is no counter- 
part in England. Every Province is divided for judicial purposes into districts, and at 
The head of each distrit is the District and Sessions judge a very important person, 
who is assisted in the heavier districts by one or more assistant judges. As Sessions 
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judge he has unlimited criminal jurisdiction, and as District judge he hears appeals 
from the second-class subordinate j But he also performs very important 
administrative duties He is responsible fer the efficent working of all the civil courts 
in his district, and is the channel through which the High Court exercises its powers 
of superintendence over the Lower Courts. A good District judge may expect 
motion to the High Court, whieh, for appellate work, always requires some judges 
With mofusil experience. District judges are appointed from the Bar, the Provincial 
Judicial Service—i.e., by promotion chord judges—and from the Judicial 
Branch. of the LCS. I do not know what the position in other provinces may be, 
but in Bombay and Sind (which have 2 common LC.S. cadre) the LC.S. are entitled 
to about half the District judgeships. ‘The important question arises whether at the 
present date it is necessary to retain the LC.S. j 

In Bombay the practice is for the local Government every year to post some two 
members of the 1.C-S. of about seven years’ standing to the Judicial Branch, The 
High Court is consuleed in the matter, but its views do not always prevail, and 
Government has often been charged with selecting for the Judicial Branch members 
of the Service who have not given satisfaction on the Executive side. Sometimes a 
man is anxious to be transferred to the Juidicial Branch, but more often be protests 
violently against the transfer. This, after all, is natural. A man joins the LC.S. in 
order to take part in the government of the country; if he had wanted to be a judge 
he would have gone to the Bar. Now I do not deay for a moment that many members 
of the LCS. have made excellent judges. Members of the Service are men of ability, 
who have passed a searching public examination, and they have usually enjoyed a 
wider genera) education than members of the Indian Bar. But it can hardly be 
denied that being a Government servant during the carly and impressionable years 
of training is not the best introduction to the Bench. A judge so trained lacks some- 
thing of the independent spirit of the Bar. He tends to look at cases from the 
Government angle, and is reluctant to see any legal objection to practices in which 
he has taken part. Moreover, never having practised at the Bar, he has not seen 
other judges at work and noted their strong and weak points; nor as a rule is he 
tilful in his handling of the Bar. The selection of judges from amongst Govern: 
ment servants is opposed to sound constitutional principles, and can only be justified 
if there is no other suitable"feld of selection. In early days that was no doubt the case 
in Indias but che question is whether i i stills, ot whether at the prevent time itis 
not the fact thatthe posts of judges can be adequately filed from che Bar, 1 cannot 
speak for other Provinces, but I should have had no difficulty in Bombay in securing 
thoroughly efficient District judges fcom the Provincial Judicial Service and the Bar, 
and the best of such judges would, I am sure, have been fit for promotion to the High 
Court. The Bench is the legitimate yoal of the Bar’s ambition, and whenever I have 
been on tour the local Bar have always complained of the lack of promotion open to 
them. The Bar in India forms no mean part of the literate community; it ix influ- 
ential, and extremely vocal, and it seems foolish to present it with a legitimate and un- 
necessary grievance. In England if it were the practice to appoint half the County 
‘Court Beachy ands good proportion of the High Court Bench, from officials in the 
Home Office, the English Bar would be by no means silent. In my vicw the time has 
come, at any rate in the more advanced Provinces, to abolish the Judicial Branch of 
the L.C.S., safeguarding of course the interests of those already in the Service. I may 
observe that the abolition by the Government of India Act of a reservation of a fixed 
number of seats in the High Courts for the LCS. is not likely to make much 
practical diflerence. Members of the 1.C.S. become District judges at an earlier age 
than members of the Provincial Service or the Bar, and, being 2mongst the senior 
District judges, are always likely to obtain a good proportion of the seats in, the High 








Sunoxpivare Courts 

Below the District Courts come the Subardinate Courts presided over by first-class 
and second-class Subordinate judges (the latter called Mansifs in some Provinces, ¥ 
believe). The first-class Subordinate judges have unlimited civil jurisdiction, and 
appeals from them on matters of fact or law lie to che High Court. ‘The jurisdiction 
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of the second-class Subordinate judges in Bombay is confined to cases in which the 
value of the subject-matter does not excerd Rs. 5,000. Appeals lie to the District 
jorge, and there isa further eppeal tothe High Court but on guestions of law only. 

In Bomabay we were fortunate in having avery good lot of Subordinate judges, and 
the only reform in connection with the Subordinate Courts which I would advocate 
relates to the initial selection of the judges. Under Section 255 of the Government of 
India Act the Governor, after comsulestion with the High Gourt and the ‘Public 
Service Commission, settles the qualifications of candidates. ‘That is unobjectionable; 
but then the Section gocs on to direct that the Governor shall make appointments 
from a list of candidates submitted by the Provincial Public Service Commission. 
Public Service Commissions, Central and Provincial, were introduced, I suppose, to 
eliminate the rlak of commend] appointments, and no doubt it is often desissble that 
appointments should be made, or recommended, by an entirely impartial body. But 

‘weak paint of every P.S.C. is that it ly has no experience of the work 
which its nominee will have to perform, and it incurs no responsibility if the appaint- 
ment is a failure. A business house would hardly appreciate its officers being 
appointed by some outside body, however distinguished and impartial, having no 
knowledge of the business. 

‘When the Government of India Bill was before the Select Committee I had an 
interview with the Secretary of State and submited a written memorandum in which 
I suggested that it was quite unnecessary to introduce the Public Service Commission 
into the selection of judges, since there was an impartial body with expert knowled 
ready to hand in the High Court. It is inconceivable that a High Court, that is 
Chief Justice and judges acting , would ever be influenced by communal or 
other improper considerations, and the High Court is directly interested in securing 

subjudges, and knows the type of man required. 

In Bombay J got over the di , with the assistance of the Governor, Lord 
Brabourne, and the Chairman of the Bombay P'S.C. by arranging that applications 
for subordinate judgeships should be scrutinized, and candidates interviewed, jointly 
by the PSC. aod a High Court consisting of three judges and two 
advocates of the High Court. The P.S.C. make the ultimate recommendation, but if 
they include any name not approved by the High Court Committee they draw the 
Governor's attention to the fact. In practice the scheme works smoothly, and there 
haz never been any difference of opinion. It would be difficult, in Bomhay at any 
rate, for the PS.C. to act without the help of the High Court,” Candidates are re 

yuired to have had at least three years’ practice at the Bar, and confidential reports 
from the District judge as to candidates in his district carry great weight; but I 
always refused to allow District judges to communicate with outside parties except 
through the Eligh Court, and the P-S.C. could not have obtained the essential reports 
otherwise than Strough the High Court. 


Niaoarpiy Paoviston 


‘There is one matter connected with the Mofussil Courts which requires to be 
mentioned, though it is not a matter for legislative reform, and that is the niggardl 
spirit which Governments display towards them. The Bombay Government, ani 
probably other Provincial Governments are much the same, scemed to think that the 
Courts exist merely as revenue-producing nts of Government, and they are 
most unwilling to spend money upon Courts. Many of the Court buildings are quite 
inadequate, and no legal bray Be povided even forthe District Courts, whilst the 
Subordinate Courts are supplied with hardly any legal books at all. It was always a 
mystery to me how the jildges managed to write such good judgments as they did 
with such limited facilities for looking up, ints of law, 

‘An efficicat judicial system is one most vital social services which it is the 
duty of any Government to provide. Government naturally charges Court fees, which 
fall upon those who have recourse to the Courts, and such fees should be calculated 
with due regard to the cost of maintaining the class of courts in which they are 
levied; but it is impossible to strike a profit and loss account between Government 
and the Courts, branches of legal administration must necessarily involve 
expense to Government—that is, to the general taxpayers. The cost of enforcing the 
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ccloiaat | law muse be practically a ded cod lass wt wile Insolvency adminstration can 

atdly be expected to pay its way. a more aj dation 

by Governments of the part which the Courts play in the life of the community, and 
the importance of maintaining them in a state of efficiency, whatever the cost. 


‘Tae Macrsteacy 
‘The only other matter to which I need refer is the position of the magistrates. ‘The 
District Magistrate, who is in control of all the magistrates in the district, is the 
Collector, that is to say, the principal executive officer, and most of the lower magis- 
trates are revenue officers. This is « thoroughly vicious system, placing the magistrates 
directly under the control of the executive. Scparation of the judiciary from the 
executive was one of the main in the programme of the Congress party, and 
when that party took office in Bombay the Ministry started to work out a scheme for 
auch separation. ‘The mater is not free from difeuley, but the difficulties are, Iam 
certain, not insuperable. However, I am afraid the Congress party when in power 
was ag anxious to control the maj predecessors had been, and would, I 
think, have extended control to the judj 





iges if it had had the chance. At any rate, 
whatever the reason may have becn, Congress Governments made no real attempt to 
separate the judiciary from the executive, and, from the unanimity with which all 
the governments abandoned the project Think that onc may assume that they acted 
on the orders of the Congress Working Committee, that irresponsible and auvocratic 
body, working in the background, outside the Constitution, whose activities played 
such a sinister fart in destroying all semblance of real democratic ernment in the 
winces in which the Congress were in power. For much of the work of the 
as Government in Baribey 1 had sincere admiration, and my relations with 

the Ministers concerned with law and order were most fricadly, but I regarded the 
failure to tackle the problem of the magistracy as a cynical sacrifice of principle to 


expediency. 
An Ouruine or Reronus 

To summarize the reforms I suggest: 1 would not make the Federal Court the 
Supreme Court of Appeal for India at the present time, but I would transfer to it 
enough special and useful work to occupy the time of the judges. In the Hii 
Courts I would raise the age for retirement of judges to 65. I would abolish 
Judicial Branch of the LC.S., and would modify recruitment to the Services accord- 
ingly. 1 would recruit the District and High Court Benches from the Provincial 
Judicial Services by promation of the best of the Subordinate judges, and also direct 
from amongst suitable members of the Bar. I doubt if the I.C.S. would object to the 
abolition of the Judicial Branch provided the interests of its members already in the 
Judiciary are not prejudiced. 

I would amend Section 255 of the Government of India Act by leaving it to the 
High Courts, instead of the P.S.C., to submit the list from which Subordinate judges 
are to be appointed. I would transfer all magisterial work from Exccutive Officers to 
Resident Magistrates appointed from the Bar. 

If those reforms were adopted they would, im my opinion, improve the Indian 
judicial system, but, as will be seen, they none of them go to the root of the matter. 
On the whole the system scems to me to be working very well, and it is a source of 
great pride to me to have been associated with it for so many years. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A msurinc of the Association was held on Tuesday, May 2, 1944, at Caxton Hall, 
S.W. 1, when Sir John Beaumont, x.c., late Chief Justice of Bombay, read a 
envied * The Indian Judicial System : Some Suggested Reforms.” Sir Alfred Wort 
presided. 
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‘The Cxarauan, in introducing the lecturer, said that he occupied a very eminent 

ition at the Chancery Bar before he took up the important post of Chief Justice of 
Bombay, and really necded no introduction, and his experience would be invaluable 
in discussing the ittportant subject of the reform of the Todian judiciary. “There was 
hardly any function of Government so impartant as the setting up of an impartial 
judicfary and the administration of justice. He thought it was a fact that a very lar 
Xection of the Indian community looked upon the administration of justice as 
most important function of Government. Whether this was a correct view or ext 
tion might be open to question; others might feel that administrative and exeautive 
functions were more important; but he could say without fear of contradiction that 
there was no institution introduced by the British into India in which the Indian had 
a greater faith than the administration of justice, and nothing had contributed more 
to stable government in India than that same system. This did not mean that reform 
was unnecessary, and Sir John Beaumont's paper would show the direction which he 
felt that reform should take. 


Sir Jory Beavwonr then read his paper. 


The Cxaraman said that Sir John had dealt with what might be described as 
matters of detail and matters of a more fundamental character. ‘There might be some 
discussion with regard to matters of detail, although the differences of opinion might 
not be very great. It might be otherwise with regard to questions of a more radical 
nature, 

With regard to the question of retirement of judges at sixty or sixty-five, speaking 
from experience, with the exception of one case, he had hardly ever found a judge 
who had to retire at sixty who was beyond his work. And that somewhat doubtful 
case was settled by the great arbiter of all things, death. He disagreed with Sir John 
when he suggested that the question of retirement should be placed in the hands of 
the Chief Justice. Chicf Justices were human, and, im any event, to place that power 
in the hands of one individuat would tend to sap the independence of the judges. 

‘Whether any particular matter was a question of detail or principle might be 
difficult to decide, For instance, the question of the jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
might be one or the other, but he would again disagree with Sir John’s suggestion 
that income tax work should be transferred to that court. For a Jong time in India, 
particnlarly in the north, there had been a gret agitation that there should be set up 
some body such as the Special or Commissioners of Income Tax in this 
country, entirely independent of Government departments, to decide appeals, To 
transfer this work to the Federal Court and thus take these important cases away 
from the jurisdiction of the provincial courts would be a retrograde step and in no. 
way meet the demand referred to. But reform was absolutely essential because of 
the conflicting opinions of the various High Courts; how the Government adminis- 
tered the income tax law amidst these conflicting decisions he could not imagine, and 
on this matter he would make a statutory provision that the decision of one High 
Court should bind all other High Courts on all paints of la 

With regard to reform ly in India, whether political or judicial, the same 
difficulty aroso—an atmosphere of unreality always speared to exist, There seemed 
to be an idea that reform should apply to everyone but oneself. This was rather 
indicated by what Sir John said with regard to the situation of the judiciary and the 
executive in the case of the magistrates. ‘Those who most strongly advocated reform, 
when they got into power showed every intention of retaining control over the 
Tmagistrater. “Fic would sgain illustrate hie meaning by referring to the question of 
the abolition of the appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. In the 
last few years there had been a great and growing volume of opinion in favour of 
that proposition, but should the Imperial i amend the Government of India 
Ronee a manner there would be an enormous rush to file cases before the Privy 

ne 

‘A very controversial question was the, recruitment to the judiciary from the Indizn 
Civil Service. If he appeared to be in disagreement with Sir John Beaumont it was 
not because he thought the system was good or bad, but for the reason that the 
question raised ing more complicated than might at first be supposed. What 
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was the present position? In India there was a judicial system fundamentally the 
same a5 in this country, but adapted to Indian circumstances, By judicial systcm he 
meant the law of jure and those fundamental principles which governed the 
tral of all cases Bur compared with the English sysiem it approrimated in certain 
respects to the French judicial system rather than to the system in any other part of 
the Empire, and the question seemed to arise whether the system in India should be 
worked by 2 judges recruited as they were in India at the present time, or 
whether it should be a ch of judges recruited as they were in other countries of all 
members of the Commonwealth of Nations. This appeared to be a question which 
could not be settled by merely deciding whether members of the 1.C.S. should be 
appointed members of the judiciary or not. He would amplify this point, | 

in Jodia, gener: speaking, judiciary, a ‘rom i rt, Was 
recruited fron® members of the Bar ota fon Prandin and from the judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service. The fact that some of the judges were recruited 
from the Bar, most in their early made no exception to the general proposition 
that the Indian judiciary, apart Kom’ the Ti ‘Court, was a branch of the Civil 
Service and that it approximated, as he had said, to the French system rather than to 
the English system. He had the greatest possible admiration for the subordinate 
judiciary, and if there was any criticism it was not of the individual judges, but of the 
aystem under which they worked. Again a matter of detail, but one of vast im- 
portance. He bad often wondered when he read the records of cases how it was 
possible for a judge of a district, or a sessions judge, or a subordinate judge, to take a 
note in his own hand of every word of all the evidence given in court and to fulfil 
his functions as a judge at the same time. 

It seemed, therefore, that this question of the recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service to the judiciary could not be settled without determining the other and more 
important question as to whether the judiciary in India should be a branch of the 
Service or should, as in England and in the inions, be @ judiciary which was 
recruited entirely from eminent members of the Bar who had undergone the very 
severe tests which a large Practice at the Bar indicated. If it was the opinion that 
such a radical reform was impossible in the circumstances in India, then Sir Alfred 
Wort did not see how the appointment of members of the Indian Civil Service to the 
Indian judiciary could be avoided. He did not mean to use the word “ avoided” in 
any derogatory manner, ‘There was onc outstanding factor which scemed to Support 
the present system, and that was that in circumstances under which the judiciary 
worked in India a great deal of administrative work had to be done. In adi 
ing a district a member of the Indian Civil Service who had great administrative 
experience would be a more suitable person than one who had spent all his time at 
the Bac and had not had that experience. 


Sir Guaar Wns said that Sir Joho Beaumont had made an interesting reference 
to a book entitled Bombay in the Time of George 1V., and he would like to think 
that the book was quoted in order to demonstrate how very different things were in 
Bombay today in George VL's time. 

He would confine his remarks to the question of the relations between the judicial 
and the executive. There must be some di ‘of opinion between the judges and 
the executive owing to difference of outlook and conditions in India. But it was the 
duty of the judiciary and the High Court to see that the executive did not excced ita 
powers and functions as understood by British law, and he hoped that the judiciary 
in India would continue to exercise that function. 

A fruitful source of disagreement was finance. The High Court in its domestic 
administration was entirely independent; the executive had nothing to do with the 
conduct of affairs within the pawer of the High Court, but he had oitca thought that 
it must be peculiarly aggravating to the Chief Justice to have to go to the executive 
for che money to enable him to do as he wished. Sir John had referred to the attitude 
of the Bombay Government as being niggardly. It was unfortunate that his period 
of office coincided with the worst slump of the cenciry. They could agree with Sir 
Jobn Beaumont when he said that justice should be a “ priority” matter, but subject 
to that the judicial department had at Budget time to take its place in the queue with 
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other departments. Cheap justice was essential, but “luxury litigation” should be 
required to pay something towards the exchequer. 

‘With regard to the judicial branch of the LGS., this, if it was a problem, was 
becoming less and less a matter of urgency; it was a fact that the future of the LC.S. 
was unknown—it was probably near the end of its existence, and it was hardly worth 
while raising this very old hare; but since it had been raised, he would say that the 
language employed in the paper was not quite fair to the executive Government. 
Candidates for the LC.S. in India, as in any other Civil Service, were not all of one 
types some men were born judges, others were born executive officials, and that was 
Shy a Sew yeart’ experience was required before they were divided. He had had the 
experience of trying to sort out the judges from the executives, and an endeavour was 
made to pass to the judicial department the men it was thought most suitable. 

Sir Joba had re to the Public Service Commission and the suggestion he 
made to the India Office which was not accepted, The speaker did not know the 
reason for its rejection, but if it had been made to him it would have seemed to hint 
to be unwise at the time that a very unpopular body was being established to put 
outside its purview such an important function as the appointment of subordinate 
judges. But Sir John had found 2 workable compromise. 

(he establishment of resident stipendiary magistrates was a very old story. He 
remembered having to examine a scheme for the establishment of resident magistrates 
in the Bombay Presidency many years ago; and it was truc that the Congress Home 
Miniser did direct the duit 1» produce a scheme within two ronths, It 
was |, pethaps for the reason suggested, but possibly for the same reason as 
Se et non oe eo 
stringency” scved again and posrponed what most people agreed was 1 desirable 
reform, 


Mr, J. M. Priwazx (late LC.S., now practising before the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council) was giad that Sir John Beaumont drew attention to 9 feature of 
Indian life which people at home were inclined to overlook, arid that was the physical 
discomfort in which the work of district judges was carried on. Sir John also spoke 
shout the physical conditions in_ which the High Court worked, and the speaker 
wondered if the Bombay High Court judges ever went to see a mofussil court in 
function and the conditions under which ies judges had to work. In India there were 
many sharp divisions; people in one division knew very little about those working 
in another. He had to inspect a lot of mofussil courts at one time and could not 
imagine how the jodges did dhest work, Very few people had any idea of the con- 
ditions under which they operated. These ages were one of the disad-, 
vantages of life and work in India. 

‘Another difficulty was subject-matter. In other parts of India there was not the 
same divergence as in Bengal, where conditions were influenced and overtopped by 
the presence of Calcutta. In’ Bengal there were two classes of human beings, the 
towa people and the country people, and as a sctdlcment officer he used to train young, 
Bengali men. When they saw a paddy-field they asked what it was! ‘There was the 
same dificulty in the higher courts; judges decided disputes as to rights in land and 
rights in crops—vital questions in India—-without any Brsthand knowledge of what 
they were dealing with. 

“Irhe system of recruiting some part of the judicial from the LCS. operated 
in this way, that sometimes there was somcone on the ch who had seen a field of 
paddy, and that sort of knowledge did help. Many university graduatcs when they 
entered the judicial service did not know mofussil conditons. He was not a strong 
advocate of the district judge clement except from two points of view, one of which 
was that they knew ing of the subject on which they were adjudicating, and 
the other that some of them had some idea of administration, The administrative 
duties of a district judge amounted to an extremely heavy task, because the clerical 
staff was badly paid and was not always honest, so that 2 great deal of the work 
which they should have done had to be done by the judge., tn Ragland there was 2 
trained, reliable, and trustworthy staff who got things ready for the judge, but this 
wax not so in India. 
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These were considerations which should be kept in mind in suggesting any reform 
of the district judge appointgents. 

Dr. S. Vessy Frezosast thanked Sir John Beaumont for a stimulating address 
which bad covered a field large enough for the full-time work of 2 Royal Commission. 
With much of what Sir John had said, even on the most controversial points, he 
found himself in agreement. But Sir John had dealt with the various grades of 
judges, beginning at the top; this was the way round, The most important 
people were the subordinate judges (including formerly called munsifs). He 
did not underestimate the importance of the judicial work done by the district judges 
and the High Courts, but their greatest function was in the support, cncouragement 
and guidance which they could give to the subordinate judges. In his own old 
province there was a splendid body of subordinate judges who fully deserved all the 
support which could be given them. 

¢ appointment of 1.C-S. officers to judgeships was an old bone of contention, 
but, as Sir John had rightly envisaged it, it was not a question whether I.C.S, district 
judges should be promoted to the High Court, but whether I.C.S, junior officers 
should be placed in the judiciary at all. Twenty or thirty years ago the question 
might have been disposed of by the emphatic testimony of such distinguished 
barrister judges as Sir Lawrence Jenkins, Sic Arnold White, Sir Harry Stephen and 
many others to the value of the special contribution which I.C.S. judges could make 
to the administration of justice. But in these days the I.C.S., like everything else, was 
changing and its furure was uncertain, "The question was not whether a proportion of 
the judiciary should continue to be recruited from the 1.C.S., but whether we could 
contigs to obtain that special contribution in the future, cither from the I.C.S, or 
elsewhere, 

To a considerable extent, no doubt, it could be obtained from the provincial 
judicial service—i.e., by promotion of the subordinate judges already mentioned; and 
in this connection he ventured to think that the idea of a judicial service which 
recruited young men who looked forward to promotion was not so rare in the 
British Empire as the Chairman scemed to think. There was the ea service of the 
Colonial Office, and there was also, he believed, a similar cadre in Canada. 

But he still believed that there was an element in the I.C.S. contribution to the 
stream of justice which they would not be so likely to get from the provincial service. 
As the speaker had said, the 1.C.S, man had usually a wide general education in the 
humanitles. In the early years of his service his work as a magistrate and assistant 
collector was predominantly judicial in character, and much of it was done in camy 
in close touch with the soil and its cultivators. The comparison between the 1.C.S. 
and the Home Office in England was wildly inappropriate; the two things could 
hardly be more unlike one another. It was desirable to get men of wide general 
cilucation on the bench, both for its judicial work and for the administrative work 
which falls on the judiciary in India; mofussil experience was equally essential. No 
doubs o legal and judicial taining was equally extential, but the contribution which 
a powerful local Bar makes to the education of its judges should not be overlooked. 

Dr. Fitzgerald believed it would be to the advantage of India generally, and in 
accordance with the withes of the majority of Indians, that there shouldy be in the 
future a distinct British element, not only in the High Courts, bur also in district 
courts, and possibly even in the subordinate courts. Trak, which had recently been 
given total independence, a considerable number of British judges were still recruited 
not only to what corresponded to the High Court, but also to what corresponded to 
the local and subordinate courts. He was inclined to think that the best solution of 
the problem, if it was not already too late, was the founding of a separate Indian 
judicial service to which the present judicial members of the LOS. might be trans 
ferred. The separate training of that scrvice in England and in India would require 
to be worked out in detail. 

Sir Amserson Maus said that the probability that the Supreme Court would not 
at the outset have enough work to do was pointed out to the Sit Commission and 
aiso to Government. and was emphasized in his read before the Association in 
1935, entitled “ The Indian Judicature and the f: Constitution Bill,” when that 
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eminent lawyer the late Sic George Lowndes presided. Sir George then said: 
“There is 2 question of a Supreme Court that has been left to India to decide for 
itself. I am sorry, because I think this would have been an exccllent opportunity to 
start what must come in India sooner or later, and that is a Supreme Court of Appeal 
for India. The work of appeals to Privy Council is increasing, and it will be quite 
irapossible to cope with it when the federation appeals come as well. It has to come 
from the centre; it has to be a very decisive step, and I would sooner sce India start 
its own Supreme Court... It must be done very soon in India, and this would 
have been a great opportunity wo do the whole thing by one stroke.” 

‘The one stroke was not made. What was now the remedy? The merc transfer of 
income tax appeals to the Supreme Court at Delhi would not give it enough work 
and would involve extra expense to litigants. More work should, however, be trans. 
ferred to the Supreme Court in order to keep it fully employed—e.g., civil appeals 
from various presidency courts could be transferred to the Supreme Court sitting at 
Delhi or im the presidency towns cither a8 a Supreme Court or as temporary additional 
judges of the Presidency Court, In Australia the highest court of appeal travelled. In 
England lord justices of appeal have often gone to the aid of courts of first instance. 
Ie would be at the worst an interesting experiment to see how, in a small way, a final 
Indian court of appeal would work. Normally arrears of litigation in India are heavy, 
and in his own time the help of a Supreme Court would have been welcomed. 

‘As to the age of retirement at sixty or sixty-five, this was an open question. He 
doubted whether in the present political uncertainty the increased age limit would 
induce a busy Indian barrister to accept office. 

‘As to recruitment to the High Court bench from the I.C.S., was this the time to 
alter things? Personally he had had the greatest help from the I.CS. judges, both on 
the bench and also in that most important branch of High Court work, administra- 
tion, He thought the ideal bench for hearing heavy mofussil civil appeals was a 
barrister judge together with an ICS, judge. In administration matters the LC.S. 
had an advantage over the Bar, who normally knew nothing about administration 
until promoted to the bench, and even then were not always interested in it. 

‘As to the general separation of the executive from the judicial, the answer given 
in his time was that the cost made it prohibitive. Whether the present was a more 
suitable time for such a reform he must leave to others to say. 

He could have wished that Sir John Beaumont had touched on administrative or 

ocedure reforms, with a view to speedier and cheaper litigation, for the High 

ts did not merely depend om the judges. But that opened, af course, a wide 

field, and he must leave it at that. India had been given a glorious heritage in her 
judicial system; may the future rulers of India never destroy it. 





Mr, H. S. L. Potax said that Sir John Beaumont had referred to the question of 
setting up a Supreme Court in India, and he was interested to be reminded af Sir 
George Lowndes’ remarks on the same subject.. Many would agree with those remarks, 
It was inevitable that a Supreme Court would be set up in India, and it might very 
well deal with a good deal of the work'which today went to the Judicial Commitisc. 
Some of the cases which had to be argued before that Committee might well be 
settled finally in India, 

‘With regard to the arguments raised im favour of a Supreme Court as against the 
Judicial Committee, he was not altogether in agreement with those mentioned in 
Sir John’s paper or some of those which had been otherwise put forward. He did 
not think ther distance made all that «li ‘The selt governing Dominions had 
their own courts, but with the exception of two—and these mainly for political 
reasons—they all sent appeals to the Judicial Committee. With regard to the possi- 
bility of litigants being present, he did not think that would make any difference 
whatever to the conduct of the appeal here. ‘The presence of their legal advisers froma 
the courts of origin was sometimes an embarrassment. Questions which related to 
custom should have been fought out in India in the courts of origin and in the 
appellate courts there, and the details relating to local custom should already appear 

in the printed record when it reached here, so that it should not be any more 
difficult for the judges of the Privy Cound to come to a good decision therecn than 
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for the judges of che appeal court in India, which would normally be sitting in a place 
duite cattant from the place of origin. 

It was sometimes suggested that two other reasons for the setting up of the 
Supreme Court were expense and delay. With regerd to expense, he doubted 
whither it would be any lets if a Supreme Court was set up, and with regard to delay 
he was convinced from long experience that delay occurred mainly in India, not in 
this country. The Chief Cleck of the Judicial Committce took good eare to sce that 
delay here was reduced to a minimum, so that neither of these reasons was a good ane. 

“The Right Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had recently exid thatthe appointment of 
High Court judges in future should be left to the Chict Justice of the Federal Court, 
acting in manner similar to the Lard Chancellor in this country. There might be a 
good deal to be said for that procedure, but he would like to hear Sir John Beaumont’s 
views on that subject. 


Sir Joun Beauxonr, in reply, said that he would not welcome the introduction into 
India of the system of putting judicial patronage into the hands of a single individual, 
especially when that individual knew nothing about the work of the courts to which 
he was to appoint judges. The Chicf Justice of the Federal Court had up till naw 
been sent out from England, and it would be futile to put into his hands the appoint: 
ment of judges on the High Court Benches in India, which were in no way under his 
jurisdiction. 
ye With regaed to the appointment of I.C.S. judges in the High Courts, a good many 
of the criticisms made were open to the charge of being out of date, Things had 
changed a great deal during the thirteen years the speaker had been ia Bombay. 
Sir Amberton Marten had said chat he had always obtained a great deal of assistance 
from I.C.S, judges. So had he (the speaker), but since Sir Amberson's time there had 

two provincial service judges in the Bombay High Court, each of whom acted 
as administrative judge with great success, and who were n0 Jess helpful to the 
speaker than the I.C.S, judges. As district judges the 1.C.S. produced good adminis- 
rrators; but then so did the provincial service. Naturally, in both services some indi- 
viduals were beiter than others, but he never felt that in heavy districts like Poona or 
Ahmedabad a provincial service judge could not be trusted to cope with the work. 
‘Again, the suggestion thatthe LLCS. judges knew the district, while perfectly true 
‘was somewhat irrelevant, because the subordinate judges knew the districts quite a8 
well, and were more familiar probably with the local population who might be giving 
tvidence before them. The subordinate judges hed’ great experience, and’ ther 
presence in the High Court was at least as veluable from that point of view as the 
Presence of an 1.C.S. officer. 

With regard to the suggestion that the Federal Court should deal with income tax 
references, it should be made clear that such references omly dealt with points of law. 
He did not mind what work was entrusted to the Federal Court, but there should be 
something to occupy the time of the judges, and if it was to be made a court of 
appeal for civil appeals mare judges must 5 

He attached great importance to the appointment of subordinate judges, who, as 
one speaker bad said, were the backbooe of the judicial system, and to these appoint: 
ments being made, not on the advice of the Public Service Commission, but on that 
of the High Court. ‘The High Court knew the type of man required. "The sugges- 
tion of Sir Gilbert Wiles that to deprive the Service Commission of the right 
to recommend judges would diminish their prestige was not convincing, “In the 
Rublic interest appointing competent subordinate judges was much more important 
than considering the  Reettge the LC.S. ’ 

To make justice cheaper and quicker was a worthy ideal, but it was a problem 
which nobody had succeeded in solving in this country or in any other. He was 
afraid that lidgation would always be expensive unless they returned oo the systcm of 
allowing judges to administer justice according to their own ideas, without regard to 
Precedenr Pe nips fearing advocates: ‘He did not think such a reform would be 
popular in India. 


Six Gnasns Jarsson proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Sis John Beaumont for 
his paper and to Sir Alfred Wort for presiding, which was accorded by applause. 
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RESETTLEMENT OF SOLDIERS 
By tHe Hon. Six Frrozxuan Noon, £.c.$.1., K.C.LE. 


"To some it may scem premature for us to be the question of resettlement 
of soldiers before the war is won, but we all know that we are reaching the final 
stages of a victorious ending of the was, and now is the time for us to consider what 
we are likely to do for those who have offered their lives in defence of freedom, 

In India we have a Reconstruction Committee of the Executive Cound, with 
Sir J. P. Srivastava, who is also the Food Member, as chairman. This Committee has 
several sub-commitices, and one of these is for the Resettlement of Soldiers; of this I 
am the chairman. We have already held one important mecting, at which were 
present about thirty leading men from all over India, 

‘The establishment of the main Committee for the inter-<lepartmental co-ordina- 
tion effected under its auspices by the Secretariat of the Committee has resulted in 
various departments of the Ccntral Government undertaking 4 large amount of 
preparatory work, including the compilation of relevant data, which must finally 
inaterialize into definite propoeals. 

The strength of the Indian Army is approximately one and three-quarter million 
men and is increasing at the rate of about 30,000 a month. ‘The strength of the Royal 
Indian Navy is roughly 20,000, and that of the Indian Air Force approximately 30,000, 
ineluding non-combatants. Although it is difficult to assess the precise nature of the 
problem of resettlement of the men in the three services, particularly in the absence 
of certain caential data, yet we can make reasonable sesumptions, aod even though 
some of them prove ultimately rather wide of the mark, there it no doubt that 
general aspect of the problem can now be readily apprehended. 

‘The Navy and the Air Force are not likely to present serious difficulty. It is 
Iegitimate to assume that neither service will be reduced to anything like its pre-war 
strength. The naval cadres in 1939 were in the vicinity of 1,500 and the Indian Air 
Fores was stil in it infancy. Moreover, the majority of the rank and file of both 
scrvices have professional or technical qualifications. It ix to be expected that a high 
propartion of the “hostilities only” ratings of the Navy will return to the merchant 
service, and that comparatively few will experience difficulty in finding employment. 

‘As regards the Indian Air Force, it is likely that a substantial tion of such 
numbers as it may be found necessary to demobilize will readily find work in civil 
aviation, which will in all probability develop after the war. 
suo hg Problem as regards Une cwo services, then, is not likely t be a genera one, 

ut wi ive it ‘into the necessity for dealing with a possibly not very Jar; 
number of individual cases, 2 a 4 ee 

‘As regards the Army the cate is different. We may assume that at least 1,250,000, 
and possibly 1,500,000, men will have to return to civil life. At first sight i¢ would 
appear that this is not a very formidable figure when the size of the population— 
shout 400 millioas—is consdered, But recruitment is exccedingly uneven, and 
whereas over large tracts of country there is hardly a man in the services, there are a 
number of comparatively small areas which have been practically stripped of their 
manpower, and there are bound to be very seriously affected by demobilization. 
Apart from the purely econamic sspect of the return to civil life of more than a 
million soldiers, which, as indicated above, will be comparatively trifling except in 
certain well-marked areas, the fact remains that all these men have become accus- 
tomed tp a far higher standard of living than they previguly enjoyed. ‘They have 
acquired a considerable amount of education and also skill in the use of modern 
weapons and modern machinery. Many of them have scen other countries and their 
outlook has been widened. They have, moreover, learnt to take a pride in themselves 
znd have been encouraged ta hope for beter things. ‘Their demands on life will 
undoubtedly be much higher than they were, and unless they, gre satisfied with the 
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conditions to which they will revurn they may form a considerable leaven of discontent 
instead of becomming a stable and progressive element in the community. 


Recaurmant Paoronions 

It will be advantageous to examine the approximate figures of recruitment 

inces. Much the targest total is that of the Punjab, which has contributed 

‘over a third of the entire Array. By the end of the war ite contribution may amount 
to more than 600,000 men. A high proportion of these is drawn from the northern 
districts, which are, generally speaking, poor and undeveloped. ‘The majority are 
agriculturists—probably 80 per cent.—though not more than 30 to 40 per cent. own 
land. ‘The remainder are landless tenants and labourers or village artisans of various 
kinds with an agricultural back; |. Many have, however, learnt trades while in 
the Army, and, of the 333,000 whose card indexes have been completed, nearly 64,000 
are Mechanical Transport drivers and 14,000 fitters 

‘The North-West Frontier Province has been heavily recruited considering its area 
and population, and has over 70,000 men now serving. It may be assumed that at 
Teast Yo per cent. of these have an agricultural background and would normally return 
to village life cither as farmers, tenant, labourcrs or menials, Of the 42,000 whose 
card indexes are now completed, over 8000 are Mechanical Transport drivers, and a 
large number have acquired proficiency in a variety of mechanical trades. 

Sind has only §,000 in all. 

‘The United Provinces will have over 200,000, but no districts have been heavily 
recruited, with the exception of Garhwal and Kumaun. The United Provinces 
districts are very large, often with a population of 2 to 4 millions, and few of them 
would have to absorb more than 3,000 to 4,000 men. In Garhwal and Kumaun, 
however, the problem will be more comparable to that of Northera Punjab. 

Bengal has nearly 100,000, about one-third of whom are technical men, and a large 
nuraber more enrolled in labour uniay, and a high propordon come froin the twas 
rather than the villages. Of the 42,000 men who have been classified, nearly 12,008 





‘are cooks, clerks, fitters and Mechanical T' drivers. 
Orissa has a little over 3,000 only. Again the largest figure is that of Mechanical 
Transport drivers. 


‘Asta has some 10,000 men serving. Comparatively few of them arc agricul- 
‘turists. ~ 

Bihar has over 40,000. These come from all over the Province, towns as well as 
country, and there is no particular class or arcas which can in any way be singled out. 

Central Provinces and Berar represent much the same picture : 25,000 men, the 
majority of whom are serving in ancillary units and in trades of all kinds. Only a 
small proportion are agriculturists and very few own land. 

Madras has supplied more men to the Army than any other Province except the 
Punjab—over 260,000. There are, however, few districts in which recruitment has 
been at all heavy; in none docs the number exceed gogoo—and Madras divtricts ure 
ver} . A very sm: i ‘awn land, and the majority belong to 
the labouring classes, though probably Bo pet cent. of them come from villages “Of 
the 95,000 whose records have been prepared, no less than. are Mechanical 
Transport drivers and about 90,000 carpenters, clerks, cooks, electricians and fitters, 
and over 25,000 are sweepers. 

‘Bombay has nearly 100,000 men serving, and the Mahratta districts are heavily 
recruited from a more or leas homogeneous population—farmers, agricultural tenants 
and labourers. Of the 53,000 whose cards have been prepared, 9,500 are Mechanical 
“Transport drivers and 2,000 fitters. Generally speaking, Bombay has rather fewer 
technieal troops than other Provinces and also few menial, ne 

e only other large aggregates are represented by Rajputana and Central India 
with’ Gre’ Jaane amen ergy vest najrly of whom ee agriculturiats, ad the 
States of Kashmir, Travancore and Patiala, ir has, including non-combatants 
and technical recruits, about 45,000, Travancore 35,000, and Patiala 27,000. Com- 
paratively few of the Travancore State service men are agriculturists, and most are 
artisans and labourers from the towns. Some 7,500 of the 20,000 whote cards have 
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been completed are Mechanical Transport drivers. Patiala has a considerable propor- 
tion of agriculturists. Out of the 19,000 whose cards have been completed, 4,600 are 
Mechanical ‘Transport drivers, but other trades arc not represented in any very 
steiking numbers. Kashmir has a considerable number of agriculturists, especially 
Dogra Rajputs from Jammu. 

Al there are something like a quarter of a million State subjects serving in 
the British forces, and many have fram 10,000 men (Cochin, Hyderabad, Jodhpur, 
Jaipur) to 3,000 of all categories—technical, non-technical and non-combatants. 

ty speaking, they are drawn from much the same types and clascs of persons 
as from the adjoining Provinces. Demobilization is likely to have a marked economic 
alice. on the Rajputana States, Kashmir, and, to a somewhat lesser extent, Travancore 
art) Patiala. 











Lanp Sermuement 

‘The foregoing summary will show that generalization is difficult, with the 
exception of the fact that over most of the area, both of British India and of the 
States, the great majority of the people concerned are villagers rather than townsmen. 

ighty per cent. may be rather # high figure, but it is probably not far short of that, 
even includin; ga and some areas in the south. Another generalization which 
can be made is that though so large a proportion are villagers, a comparatively small. 
proportion actually own land. In the Punjab, United Provinces and North-West 

‘rontier Province the numbers of landowners are considerable, but generally speaking 
not elsewhere. 

It appears, then, that for Sarge numbers schemes of agricultural improvement will 
not be Ef direct benefit, and therefore each Province and State must work out its own 
scheme. There arc a few districts which are very highly recruited indeed, but apart 
from these the bulk of the Army comes from all over India, and a very {age Propor- 
tion is drawn from the artisan and labouring classes. Scttlement on the land does 
not offer many possibilitics 2¢ present, though the development of certain areas in the 
south may ultimately cater for a consi number. Sir Colin Garbett has already 
carried out a suevey of available land, and apart from the Punjab I sce little prospect 
of surplus land elsewhere. 

‘As regards industrial employment, it may be assumed that it would be open only 
to technically trained service men of the higher 5, and even then they will have 
to be trained in the particular requirements laid down for employment in industrial 
concerns, Technically trained ex-service men will be in competition with the existing 
highly trained personnel of Government factories and also with civilian personnel in 
factories now in war work which will be switched over to peacetime industry after 
the war, and it may be difficult to secure any marked degree of preference for the 
ex-soldier in industrial concerns generally. "The creation o large-scale transportation 
companies would help in providing congenial employment for at least a proportion 
of the vast mass of motor-drivers. 





Govesmment Szavice 

We can, however, count on a high degree of preference in the giving of Govern- 
ment employment by boch Provinces and States, and may assume that much of the 
man-power required in the carrying out of m reconstruction programmes will 
be found in ranks of the demobilized. is should aid very substantially io 
tiding over the first few years after the war, and for the future not only the improve- 
ment of agriculture in all its branches, but the expansion and creation of rural 
industries, particularly those subsidiary to agriculture, should be the goal. 

In the Government of India all recruitment during the war is on a temporary 
basis, and at the end of the war all vacancies in the permanent departments will be 
filled in the following manner :7o per cent. of the vacancies will go to men with war 
service; the other 3o per ceat. will be open to men with war service also, but they will 
have to compete with other applicants on merits. 

A large number of schemes have been considered in the Directorate of Welfare 
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and Education and in the Defence Department, and referred to provincial govern- 
ents for examination in the light of local conditions. In the days of the old pre-war 
Indian Army certain classes only drawn from very definite areas in the country were 
concerned. “But, as will be observed, the present-day Indian Army comes from all 
over the country and contains very large numbers of classes not heretofore enlisted. 
The great growth of the ancillary services is to a great extent responsible for this 


To assist us in the resettlement of exaervice men we have a fund which it 
increasing at the rate of between 30 and 4o lakhs a month and which now approxi- 
ates Rat 5 crores. By the time demobilisation actually begins it may amount to a» 
mutch as double that sum. ‘The condition attaching to the use of the fund is that it 
must be spent an schemes which are for the permanent benefit of the enlisted classip, 
In addition, therefore, to what the Provinces, aided as far as may be powible and 
necessary by the Centre, can do for the people as a whole, we shall be in a position to 
do something extra for the men of the scrvices, How to spend this moocy to the 
best advantage is a matter of very considerable difficulty. 


‘Tramive Centazs 


‘A great deal of vocational training is already being carried out within the various 
battalions through lectures regularly given on matters connected with health, hygiene, 
sanitation, hetter seeds, manure pits and animal husbandry. There are at the moment 
throughout British India 110 Army training centres, and a great many of these 
contain a number of agricultural demonstration plots. ‘The post-war reconstruction 
{und might be utilized in the following manner : 

‘At each Army training centre we establish an agricultural institute which will 
impart education to the soldier while he is still in the Army. It will have this 
advantage, that the soldiers will be already housed and be under Army discipline 
and receive wages inthe form of salary and can be compelled to attend these train- 
ing classes and demonstration farms. stration farms could also serve as 
depots for seed. They could also be extended to grow vegetable sceds, which could 
be distributed through soldiers’ boards to the demobilized soldiers in their villages. 
‘These centres could also have dairy farming and, where suitable, poultry farms and 
keep good herds of cattle which could distributed amongst the demobilized 
soldiers on easy terms. - 

Bue these Army centres may not suffice because they only exist where there are 
cuntonments, and these are located in certain areas, whereas for the purposes of 
general station farms we necd to establish them in areas which are climatically 
suitable and which contain good agricultural land and means of irrigation. It is from 
this point of view that an agricultural headquarters would have been more suitable. 
We five circulated this scheme to the various Provinces, but I am afraid the response 
is not a very favourable one, judging from the replies of two or three Provinces 
which have already been received. {t 1s quite realized that the problem of iniproving 
the lot of the demobilized soldier is cleedly connected with the general improvement 
of the people of a Province, and since it is the duty of the provincial government to 
uplift agricultural standards and education, we with our limited funds must not 
under anything which it is the bry Ape provincial government to do. Our work 
should not be in place of, but should be supplementary to, the work of a provincial 
government, and therefore we may have to establish, perhaps, onc agricultural centre 
in each suitable Province for the purpose of distelbuting’ sede Gnd agricultural 
mad . 

Connected with this is also the question of establishing vegetable seed farms. 
These could be established in suitable areas so as to provide vegetable seeds for the 
demobilized soldiers through the various liers’ boards, so as to enable them to earn 
2 Tine more money out of their small holdings epread throughout the villages of 
India. 

‘The Government also have under consideration whether to establish an All-India 
Co-operative Council under the Defence Department to work out co-operative 
schemes for the benefit of demobilized Indian soldiers, sailors and airmen. The 
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manufacture of cycles in parts, clothes, shoes and possibly watches on a cooperative 
basis is within the realm of peesbilty. Fruivgrowing, fruit and vegetable canning, 
bottling of feuit juices, dchydrating of vegetables, ing of agricultural products, 
sale of consumer goods, can all be carried out on 2 co-operative basis. A Co-operative 
Savings Bank for the Indian soldiers, sailors and airmen may also prove a useful 
institution. We are also considering a scheme for the creation of an Indian Corps of 
Commissionaires, 


Crown Lanvs 

The Punjab Government are now proceeding with the completion of the Thal 
Canal, and about 500,000 acres of land will receive irrigation by October, 1945. 
Within this new area which will reccive irrigation there are about 90,000 acres of 
Crown land belonging to the Punjab Government. ‘These 90,000 acres may be 
purchased from the Punjab Government and collective farms established there for the 
purpose of finding employment for the demobilized soldier, At the moment there is 
Ro other Province in India where any land is available in large areas. The price of 
this land is not to be paid out of the Reconstruction Fund, it has been recom- 
mended that the Government of India should pay this out of the general revenue as 
a token of their appreciation of the war services of the Indian soldier. We shall have 
to consider similar schemes for other Provinces also. In the distribution of any money 
‘grant for this purpose no doubt we shall have to consider the claims of each Province 
on the basis of its man-power contribution during the war, and in Provinces where 
we cannot find sufficient land we may have to work out other schemes with this 
moncy to help the demobilized soldier to earn more money. 

In’ short, the most fruitful lines appear to me to be the establishment of agricultural 
farms and distribution of vegetable seeds to the soldiers in their own village homes. 
The growing industry in India may also provide scope for the employment of all the 
technicians who have beer trained and recruited during war-time. Possibilities in 
oad transport companies are also worth considering. Government of India are 
keen to do all they can for the men who have volunteered to defend the freedom of 
their country and of the warld. 





Prices oF Paopuce 
None of these schemes for the betterment of the demobilized soldier or even the 
agriculturists at large can ever succeed if the prices of agricultural products are 


jowed to fall heavily at the end of this war. There is a great danger of this country 
sinking into an agricultural slump which will be disastrous for the cconomy of our 
people as a whole. I was much interested in reading the reconstruction scheme of a 
number of Indian industrial magnates lately published, but 1 was very disappointed 
to find that nowhere in that theme had they emphasized the aecasiy of fixing 
agricultural prices at a point where it can be said that the 90 per cent. of our people 
who live on the land will be able to cke out a living out of their small holdings. 
Some manufacturers in Europe as well as in India would like to keep the prices of 
raw materials as low as possible so as to reduce the production costs of their manu- 
factured goods, On the other hand, the interest ofthe vast majority ofthe people of 
the East s that the prices of agricultural products should not be allowed to fall 
below a certain level, and it is one of the primary duties of all to see that economic 
standards in the East do not fall, thus enabling the consumers to purchase goods 
manufactured in Europe and Asia. The authors of the scheme propose to reduce the 
contribution which agriculture makes tothe national income from 53 t 4o per cent. 
and raise that of industries from 17 to 35 per cent. The Government of India are 
already considering ways and means of raising the standard of living in India, and I 
hope that whatever is possible will be done to safeguard the economic future of the 
agricultural masses. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


Ax a meeting of the Assocation beld on Tucuday, May 16) x94, at the rooms of the 
Royal Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. 1, the Hon, Sir Frrozxian Noon, 
B.c-6.t., K.c.£.8, Defence Member, Government of India, gave an address on “ Re- 
settlement of Soldiers.” ‘The President of the Association, Major-General the Right 
Hon. Sir Fanngntcx Sexss, u.P., was in the chair. 

‘The Puesinanr, before apening the proceedings, referred to the death of Sir Ernest 
Houon two days earlier. Sir Ernest was, be said, a member of the Council of the 
‘Association, His great interest in the work of the Association, his sound judgment 
and long experience would be greatly mised. To himself during the years he served 
with Sir Ernest in India in very troublous times Sir Ernest was always a most wise, 
staunch and loyal colleague and friend. A message of decpest sympathy would be 
conveyed from the Association to Lady Hotson and the family, and he asked the 
meeting to stand for a moment in token of the affection and esteem in which he was 

eld. 

‘The Pausinenr said that it was a very great pleasure to welcome Sir Firozkhan 
Noon, He had recently returned from India to enter the War Cabinet, and the 
members were very grateful to him for coming to address them on the all-important 
subject of the welfare and future of the Indian eoldier. 


Sir Fmozktan Noon : It is a great to be here with you again and to have 
the opportunity to talk to you about the subject which is uppermost in the minds of 
all—namely, what we can do for the soldier who is fighting for freedom, But before T 
say anything on the subject I should like to associate myself with what Sir Prederick 
said with regard to Sir Ernest Hotson. I remember him as a friend and with 

ratitude because he came to my assistance when I was treasurer of the Indian 
fort Fund, everybody who came into contact with him will remember him with 
nothing but gratitude. Plis loss will be mouracd in India, where be spest the best 
s of his life in the service of my countrymen, and 1 heartily join with you in these 

few wards of condolence. 

Sir Frnoz then gave his lecture. 

‘The Passions said that it was refrething to turn from the political arena to the 
magnificent {eats of the Indian troops in the field. The old regular Indian Army had 
lived up to the reputation that it had earned in 914-18, and the English people would 
never forget what they owed to it. ‘The Indian divisions had stood in the path of the 
Nazis who were striking at the Suez Canal, the jugular vein of the Empire, just as 
the Indian Corps had done in Flanders in 1914. And now we were building up a new 
army, a voluntecr army of two million men, to drive the Japanese aggressors out of 
the mainland of Asia. 

Sir Firozkban Noon had brought forward some salient facts, One was the bene- 
ficial effect of army life in bringing the differegr communities er. Hindu and 
Muslim fought side by side. Might we not hope that the comradeship of the batde- 
field might persist after the war and belp in solving the Indian problem? Again, the 
lecturer had pointed out thar the backbone of the indian Army was the pesant, It 
was to be hoped that the Government would not be forgetful of the fact when 
demobilization came. There was no better colonist in the world than the Indian 
soldier; he would bring back with him the experience and breadth of vision and 
enlarged ideas acquired during his travels abroad, and this would be af immeasurable 
value to his fellow-villagers. 


General Sir Groncs Barnow said that it had gi him extraordit to 
listen to the lecturer because it had been his good fortune to serve with India tesope 
for over forty years in and in the field, He had served with them on the Indian 
frontier, in China, Afghanistan, in France, and also in Palestine, and he had iearnt 
two or three things about them. One was to have the greatest admiration for their 
character and their soldierly qualities. In all his service he had never heard an 
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Indian soldier grumble about his hardships; he was always ready to mect his foe face 
to face, and it was with great satisfaction that he had heard what was to be done for 
him in the future. 

He would express one hope. During a war the soldier received thanks and 
admiration, but he was always forgotten when peace came, and he hoped that that 
would not happen again. He felt, after the plans outlined by Sir Firozkhan Noon, 
that the fature of the Indian soldier need catise no anxiety. If knowledge of these 
Plans was spread among the troops it would bring further contentment to Indians 
and good fecling all round and would make the Indian soldier happy. 

In conclusion he would like eo know whether anything was being planned for the 
King’s commissioned officers. 

Sir Finozx1ian Noon replied that the King's commissioned officers in the Indian 
Army bad not been forgotten and an ex-fficers’ astociation was being formed as in 
this country. ‘The Punjab Government had reserved x00 per cent. of the Civil Service 
appointments for men in the army. In the Government of India at one time 50 
cent. of the appointments were reserved for men in the army, but that decision had 

reversed and all the recruitment to all the departments in the Government was 
temporary. All these men would be turned out and 70 per cent. of the vacancies 
would be given to men in the army, and in the other 30 per cent. they would stand 
equal chance of recruitment with the civilians. 


Mr. Wants Auzan Azz suid that it was a special pleasure to hear that Government 
appointments were being reserved for the King’s commissioned officers, In the 
Jnited Provinces after the last war those who had served in the field stood out from 
their fellows; one could always tell when a man had been on service, After the last 
war the United Provinces Gavernment issued stringent orders that preference was to 
given in the lower grades of Government service to exscpoys and cx-N.C.O.s af 
exemplary or good character. But this was defeated by the subordinate officers, who 
had their own ways of getting round orders. When he took charge of a particular 
department he found that out of a staff of 400 only five were ex-tervice men, but he 
rSdually filled up as many postions ar posible with the ex-sepoys of good character. 
in five years 25 per cent. of the staff was formed of these men, with a resultant 
marked improvement in the standard and honesty of the work. 

‘The Indian soldier was 2 man with a certain self-respect and self-estecm and he 
would not descend to the lower forms of treachery. It was only when he took over 
the recruitment of staff himself that the ex-tepoys were employed. It involved 

additional work, but it was worth while. He hoped that very great care would be 
taken in the Provinces to see that the lower grade appointments were reserved for the 
men who came back from the front line. 

For the first time, except for a few seamen in the last war, Indians were joining 
the British forces in this country. Tt was only a small number, but there were already 
three D.F.C.s among them, and he hoped chat small number would not be forgotten 
because they happened to be serving in British aircraft, ships or units. 

Wing Commander GaawrFeans, sc2. said that be spent « year in India serving 
with the Royal Air Force, and as he represented a small part of this city in Parliament 
hee hd found the levture of great interest. Hie would like to put = specific question 
to the lecturer which he had discussed with the Governor of the United Proviners. 
He asked whether there would be any possibility of moulding the returning service 
‘men into some sort of political party which could offset Congress and help the British 
Government to do the right thing by India in the future, 


Sir Firozxuan Noon replied that the returned soldicr would be so thinly dis- 
tributed in the villages that it would be almost impossible to organise him on 
particular party line, He feared that they would relapse into the usual village spirit 
and vote in the same way as their friends. ‘The voting in Indian villages was not at 
all on the same lines as in England. In one election he fought himself in a village 
his opponcot 5 the two candidates should have « wrestling match and that 
the voters should vote for the winner! (Laughter.) It would be difficult to organize 
the soldier as such, but there were other methods of forming opporition to certain 
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parties who held sway in the country, and when the public began to divorce great 
Personalitics from ther politica and & consider problems on merit they would feach 
a happier stage. India was not far from that stage now. 

Major-General G. O. Crsnnar stressed the point made by the lecturer as to the 
education of the soldier. Soldiers had been taken from the various Provinces all over 
India, and it was a thrilling sight to sce these men being trained in their units. Men 
of all classes and creeds were trained together, and that was the way the soldier was 
being educated in the unity of his country. Another point in which he was being 
educated was in a better standard of living. He would want to sce that in his own 
village when he returned, and it was very gratifying to know that plans were being 
made for him. The Indian soldier was not in in politics. 


Mr. W. T. Bucox said that when he returned from service after the last war 
the thing which appalled him was the lack of planning on the part of the civilians to 
deal with the terrihe problem of an army being diebraded in India. He had been 
thrilled to hear of the plans now being made. ‘The civilian alter the last war had a 
tendency to say, “ This is the army's job,” and they did not feel chat they had a real 
responsibility for the rchabilitation of the soldier. Very often were only too 
glad to buy their immunity by giving a little to commemoration day; there was not 
of real recognition of what was owed to the soldiers of India. Hie served 
ing the last war, and he felt that there was now an opportunity for real 
statermanship in the manner with which 1} million soldiers were to be handled. 


Sir Finozxuan Noon said that it would be difficult to help a soldier who was 
victimized by the Government in certain Provinces. He might be located in a village, 
but hope lay in the fact that if the Government did victimize these men they would 
be opposed by all the ex-soldiers in the Province, and it was through measures of that 
kind that any Goverament in any country must fall. 


Captain S, T. Boverzap asked if any action had been taken to encourage the Indian 
States to co-operate on this matter. 


Sir FinozxHaw Noon replied that the Indian States were already thinking of the 
problem. Sir Colin Garbutt had visited some of them, and several States had schemes 
under consideration for developing land for the returned soldiers. ‘The Princes would 
be as careful of the well-being of the returned soldier as the Indian Provinces. 

Asked as to whether plans were being made for the Indian seamen, Sir Firozkhan 
Noon said that they were in charge of the Commerce Department. They were 
employed almost entirely by the British companics, and he did not think there was 
much chance of the seamen who were now serving in the British Merchant Navy 
being thrown out of employment. If anything, there would be a greater demand for 
Indian eeamen after the war than at present. 


Sir Mavootac Dantinc said that it was a great pleasure to hear so much to the 
credit of the Province to which he personally owed so much, although nothing that 
Sir Firozkhan Noon had said surprised him. 

There were one or two questions he would like to ask. The survey of land 
throughout India had been mentioned. He had seen 2 scheme put forward by 
Dr. Gilley of the Indian Forestry Service, in which he suggested that ft might be 
possible by using such modern instrameats as the bulldazer to bring 160 million acres 
out of India’s a50 million acres which were described as cultural and not cultivated 
into cultivation. He thought it must be an optimistic scheme, hut there seemed to 
be no limit to what modern science could do, and he would like to know what Sir 
Firozkhan Noon thought of the possibilities of that scheme, because if it were possible 
to bring only 25 million acres under cultivation it would go much further than the 
modest scheme he had outlined, 

Fis other question related to the project in which goon acres were tobe availabe. 
If 25 acres was the minimum to be giver to say voldier, with the standard of living 
which he would expect after serving with the army it would only allow of land being 
given to 3,000 out of the 600,000 fram the Punjab alone. Would it be possible to 
apply the Acquisition Act to the remaining arca and acquire land from the landlords, 
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many of whom owned very vast cstates and who might be willing to spare a certain 
amount of their land for s0 good a purpose? 

‘There was one farther question, and thet, was with regard to vegetables; he 
entirely agreed as to the necessity for the spreading of vegetable cultivation in India. 
There was anly one arcle of nourishment more necded—milk. When be left Indig 
in 1939 he did not think there was a vegetable specialist in any part of India, Ha 
the Punjab Government yet appointed such an expert? 


Sir Fnozxuan Noon said that he could not answer the last question, but could 
give some information regarding the other two. With regard to the spare land, in 
the food campaign every Province had been asked to bring every possible acre under 
irrigation in order to encourage cultivation, and there was machinery on order to put 
water on to the land. Experts saw these tracts of land and suggested that they be put 
into cultivation, but when one came to do so the problem was different, Sir Colin 
Garbute went to the United Provinces and retur: th the Tirai scheme for 50,000 
acres of land in which the trees could be cut, bulldozed up and embankments ‘made 
and cultivation carried on, but he had found’a report on farming in that area by an 
Englishman. “He proteaed himself against moequitors, but he could not protect hie 
tenants; he could build iron fences to protect his crops until a herd of elephants 
trampled them down. He was defeated fy the mosquito and the elephant. 

ird point was with regard to the number of demobilized soldicrsgwha 
would want land. Six hundred thousand men had gone from the Punjab, but they 
would not all be demobilized at once; the decision as to the strength of the Indian 
Army after the war had yet to be made. Its services might be needed in the Eastern 
areas to police and keep order, and in that case demobilization would not be ver 
rapid. ‘The amount of land in the Punjab would not be nearly as much as he woul 
Tike for the purpose of settling the soldiers, but something was bettcr than nothing. 


Miss M. E. Camvastn asked if any difference was made between Indians of 
different castes, to which Sir Finoz replied that no difference was made at al}, They 
were all treated as soldiers. 

Asked as to the provision made for Indian soldiers who were invalided out of the 
services, Sir Frnoz s0id that luckily so far there had been very few. Only twenty 
Indian soldiers had becn blinded 0 far in this war, and for thm a bore had bee’ 
opened where they were being trained to earn their own living. Others liked to go 
to their own homes and receive their pension. It would be difficult to create one 
centre where all the disabled soldiers could go for the purpose of running an industry. 

Another question was whether the Indian soldicrs had an association similar to 
the British Legion, to which Sir Firozkhar Noon replicd that the Soldiers’ Boards in 
the various districts would act as the centre. There would be elected representatives 
of the soldiers themselves on the Boards who were living in the particular area, which 
would be the same sort of thing as the questioner had in mind. 








General G. N, Morzswoxmt said that the Indian Army had done magoificently in 
this war and had taved the situation on many occasions. Many British people thought 
that the whole of the Indian Army consisted of the famous Fourth Division; but 
there were many others, tome of whom had had their chance and had already proved 
themselves without being noticed, and others who would get their chance. The 
Indian Army had to be considered as 2 whole. He had heard that day that another 
V.C. had been awarded to the Indian Army. 
were rather inclined to think of the problems of resettlement on the pro- 
vincial basis, but the Indian Army was drawn from all over India. ‘The old idea that 
fighting men could only be found in certain areas was being refuted; excellent 
material was coming from areas which before this war it had not been necessary to 
. So that when the question of the rehabilitation of the soldier was being con- 
sidered it had to be considered on an all-india basis. ‘The Indian Army at the prescat 
time was probably onc of the finest educational organizations in the whole of India 
with its broadening outlook, its team spirit, and its service overseas. It gave men an 
idea of what the world might be and what the India of the future might be. If they 
clung to the village pump and provincial organizations, then any scheme of rehabili- 
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tauon in India for the soldier was liable to fail. He would like to sce at the centre 
some form of a‘ general staff” in the civil rather than the military sense for social 
reorganization and social welfare which would benefit the soldier and delp to build 
up the Indian standard of living until it corresponded more closely to what was 
known in Western countries. 

Sir Firozkhan Noon had mentioned the question of the great amount of work 
which had been done in planning on the “secretary's level.” “Between the Secretary 
to Government and the saldier in the village, both in this country end in India, there 
was a great gulf fixed, and this gulf would have to be bridged by some permanent 
executive organization if all the plans which had been made were to reach fruition. 

He proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Sir Firozkhan Noon for his most intercst- 
ing spotch: abd to the Chairman for his presence and conduct of the meeting. 


‘The Passwwent wished to add his personal thanks to Sir Firozkhan Noon for his 
extremely informative address and for his answers to questions. He had struck the 
three keynotes of the whole problem, which were demobilization, land, and employ- 
ment, and if he could solve these three questions for the whole of the vast forces as 
fey ame back he would have done a wonderful picce of work for India and the 

pire. 


INDIA’S REPRESENTATIVES AT THE WAR CABINET 


‘Tum President (Major-General the Right Hon. Sic Prederick Sykes, M.P.) and the 
Gouneil held a reception atthe Imperial Insticute, South Kensington, to mect Licut- 
General HLH. the Manardya or Jauau ano Kasinar, 0.0.., 6.0.12, &. Hon. 
A.pc., and the Hon. Sir FiozxHan Noon, £.c.5.1., K.C.1.E, on Thursday, June 15, 
1944." ‘The guests, some 300 in number, were received by the President and Lady 
Sykes, Marie Marchioness of Willingdon, the Rt. Hon. L. §. Amery and Mrs. Amery. 

‘The Pausinenr said they were gathered together to welcome and honour the two 
principal guests. The Secretary of State for India would welcome them om behalf 
of the Astociation, but he would like to express the members’ appreciation of the 
presence of H.E. the Nepalese Minister and Mr. and Mrs. Amery. Mr. R. A. Butler, 
ae., was among those prevented from attending, on account of his recent accident, 
tand’they all wished hire a speedy recovery. : 

‘The Rt, Hon, L. S. Aneny said that first he must speak of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir, The roling Princes of India had played a great part in India’s 
romantic history. ‘They had been allies and collaborators in the creation of the 
British Empire in India ag it was today. They enjoyed under the Crown wide 
powers defined by treaty and by usage under which India’s historic system of govern 
ment flourished and continued in their own territories. ‘They had played a great 
part in the past and might weil play an even greater part in the future, for it was at 
any rate conceivable that the impetus to a true and agreed solution to India’s consti- 
tutional problem might come from that quarter as well as from any other political 
quarter in India ie 4 dai sis ad us 

India's rulers and their forces played a great part in the last wor; pla 
an even greater part in the present war. His Highness himseli had contributed the 
services of his troops not only within the confines of India but in the hard-fought 
battles of North Africa and of Syria, where his Mountain Battery greatly distinguished 
itself. He was not prepared tw accept that contribution towards the expenses of his 
troops which the Government had given to other States Forces, which meant a 
Jarge sum of money. He had encouraged his subjects to enlist in the British Indian 
Army, and something like 40,000 had enlisted, He had contributed most generously 
from his purse, 18 ambulances among other things, and when leaving India he sent a 
contribution of 4p,000 to the Viceroy which was to be devoted tothe purchase of x8 
fightors in the Indian Air Force. His State had played its part in the production of 
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every kind of war material; his walnut forests had the buus and stocks of 
the Army's rifles; his silk industry had been entirely to war purposes, more 
articularly for the manufacture of parachutes. Kashmir under his inspiration and 
ership had played 2 part worthy of the laxgest and by universal consent the most 
beautiful state in India. In that effort he had been admirably seconded by the 
Maharance, who had thrown herself with enthusiasm into the work of producing, 
packing and distributing a great volume of Red Cross comforts and in every good 
work had contributed to India’s war effort. 

‘As to Sir Firozkhan Noon, he was a member of that unique institution which, 
according to their several preferences, could be described as the beneficent British 
rule over India, or the tyrannous British imperialist domination over Indi: 
which in fact consisted of Sir Fireakhan Noon and pn ether rAndian cola 
four British colleagues. By a majority of their opinions ‘iceroy was ol to 
TiRic anions ‘weep pave rehsone Ucchng. safety fod welfare enabled hime wilh the 
support of the Secretary of State to veto them, subject to protest by Sir Firoz and his 
collgagues, a peculiar condition which had never in his own time arisen. fle dil not 
know Gr the terms“ beneficeot British rule” or “ British tyranny” really 
applied to that form of government, but it contained men who, even if they were 
not enrolled in one of the highly regimented pry machines, did represent in their 
various aspects the public life of India, men who had played part-—Prime Ministers, 
Finance Ministers, or otherwise—in various Governments, and who had come for- 
ward because they wished to serve India. After all, when a man like Sir Ardeshir 
Dalal, the great industrialist, was ready to give up his industrial position in order 
to play his part in the work of recomstruction for the future regardless of immediate 

tical issues, he could not be described as a mere nomince or “ yes-man” of the 

tary of State, 

Not the least distinguished of the Viceroy's Council was Sir Firozkhan Noon, 
He represented a type which had played a great and hed part in the politi. 
cal life of this country, regrettably less so in India—namely, the country gentleman 
who was ed to give up his own close care of his estates and the fad sports 
he loved for the sake of dedicating himself to public life. He had done so as a 
Minister for many years in the Punjab, he had done so as High Commissioner for 
India, in the course of which he made innumerable friends, and more recently as an 
active member of the Viceroy’s Council. 

‘The Maharaja and Sir Pirozkhan Noon had come here at one of the most critical 
moments in the whole of history to represent India’s outlook and point of view in 
the War Cabinet, and to to India their impressions of how we, at the 
centre of things, were facing the endless succeasion of problems which atote,, ‘They 
had also had the advantage of participating fully in the grave and far-reaching de- 
liberations of the Conference of Empire Prime Ministers which had only just dis- 
persed. He thought they would go back fecling that they had taken part in the 
shaping of great events and to help India to feel what the British outlook was, not 
only towards India but also towards the whole of the world problems. In these 
Indéa must increasingly take her part as she forward into the ranks not only 
of a freely self-controlling member of the British Commonwealth, but also as one of 
the great nations of the world. 


HH. the Manasaya ox Jasory anp Kasnure said that it had been a great pleasure 
to him to be present, and be thanked Sir Frederick and the Counell of the East India 
‘Assocation for giving him the ity of meetipg its members. He always fol- 
lowed with great interest the work which the 1p was doing. In these days 
it was enential that the people inthis country should keep in constant touch with 
the problem 














of the future of India, and through the Association the facts were put 
before them in heir true tive. 

He would like wo thank Mr. for the kind things he had said about his 
wife and his State. Mr. Amery had everything possible to help him and to 
make bis stay in this country pleasant, interesting and instructive, and he would 
Sike to express publicly his gratitude. 

Hie had been fortunate is being in London during the historic entry of the Allied 
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forces into Rome and the invasion of France. These two enterprises had nceded 

many months of careful planning, and as onc of India's representatives in the War 

Cabinet it had been his privilege to see something of its work. They could look 

forward to the furure success of the Allied armies on the Continent as well as in the 
car East. 


Sie Finozgnan Noon also expressed his gratitude to the Association for its v 
warm weleome and for the opportunity of*mecting so many old friends, Tt wae 
long ago when the British first went to the East and called India the East Indies, 
and he believed that it was from that that the Association took its name. He men- 
toned this to show the importance of India in the eyes of Europe and the significant 
place she held in the minds of her own children, who cousidered that India was not 
only the most important country in the East, but was one of the most important 
countries in the world. As time went on she would play a part which was not only 
worthy of her past but also befitting her greatness in every other sense. 

He wished to say one or two things about India’s war effort. All knew that 
India had an army of two million people. Some detractors said that those men 
served only because of their pay; that was aot tus, because io India there was still 
a great feeling of loyalty towards the Ruler—that is, for the ruler of a State or the 
King—and it was for that reason that throughout this war, or any other war, and 
under the most difficult circumstances, not only had men in the Indian forces made 
the highest sacrifices in serving their King and their country, but there was fot a 
single case where an Indian soldier had mutinied or refused to do his duty, Before 
this war India had the largest standing and best trained army in the world, and 
during the first two years of the war all the victories that the Allies could claim to 
have achieved were due to the Indian Army, and it was for that reason that a an 
Indian he felt proud not only of the part that his country had played in the service 
of freedom during this war, but he looked forward with great pride and pleasure to 
the future, when it would play a proper part in establishing peace 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Amery had referred to the fact that there were cleven Indian members of 
the Viceroy’s Council out of sixteen, and that the view of the majority held the field, 
‘That was perfectly true, and it was for that reason that Indians were keen to remain 
part of the British Commonwealth of Nations, because they knew that they would 
carry the past practice into the larger meeting of the comity of nations within the 
British Empire, where India’s growing strength and numbers would carry the day. 

India in recent years had made wonderful strides. During the war she had gone 
ahead economically and financially very rapidly. The income per head per annum, 
probably the lowest before the war in the British Empire, had gone up by nearly 
100 per cent. and the industrial production had increased so that India was 
ducing nearly go per cent, of her needs so far as the war effort was concerned. 
number employed in the factories had increased from 1 to 44 million people, and 
fureher great increases were hoped fer. 

The vast majority of Indian people had realized chat so far as the freedom of qpeir 
country was concerned it was theirs for the asking. If the Congress pundits stayed 
at home without wanting to walk out to meet the Muslim League to talk to them, 
and if the Muslim League stayed at home and would not go to talk things over with 
Congress, His Majesty's Government here could wot be Blamed for the non-coopera 
tion which existed; the freedom of India would not walk over either to the Muslim 
League or to Congress they wayld both have to walk out to receive it. The political 
impasse which now existe temporary. During the was, if the war was 
‘not to be thwarted in any way, nothing much could be done; but if there was agree 
ment amongst themselves after the war he believed, and the vast majority of bis 
countrymen believed, that so far as this country and this Government was concerned 
there would be no opposition, but, an the contrary, a warm hand of support would be 
extended to India as an equal partner in this great comity of nations, which was the 
best hope for peace and freedam among the peoples of the world. 


(End of the Proceedings of the East India Astociation.) 





POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION IN JAIPUR 
By H. G. Rawuinson, c.1.8, 


Ir is interesting to see that the question of pov reconstruction is beginning to be 
taken in hand in India. Very soon India, like the rest of the Empire, will be faced 
with the problem of finding homes and work for an immense number of demobilized 
soldiers and war workers, and of switching over her industries from the manufacture 
of war munitions to peace requirements. Unless she has her plans cut and dricd 
in advance, va resoles ate iety to be disastrous, and she will a lo reap the seven: 
tages gained industrial training of a large percentage of her fation duriny 
the period of hostilities. Nobody wants a Tencuson of the unrest which had 1 
unfortunate reactions ali over India after the last war, 

The Ruler of Jaipur, who now has the wise and experienced advice of Sir Mirza 
Ismail, whose great work as Dewan of Mysore for so many years is familiar to 
everyone, is to be congratulated on taking the lead in Rajputana, Jaipur is the 
foremost principality in that part of India, and, like all the Indian States, has sent a 
considerable contingent to the front. ‘The chief problem is that of their re-cmploy- 
ment on return to civil life. There can be no doubt that for them, as for other Indian 
soldiers, life in the army has meant a definite raising of standards. Travel in foreign 
lands, discipline, mixing with fellow-soldiers from other parts of India, regular food 
and other social amenities will have revolutionized their outlook. The Jaipur 
Government has, wiscly concluded that it would he most unfortunate if these men 
were to lose all that they have gained by their experiences. Their return will afford 
a unigue opportunity of spreading a general spirit of uplift through their influence, 
provid |, of course, that conditions are 50 by the State as to make this 
possible. 

Tt was with thie end in view that the Jaipur Government appointed a Committee 
to go into the various problems of post-war reconstruction—firstly, for the purpose of 
tackling the question of demobilization, and, secondly, in order to draw up 4 long- 
term programme for developing the resources of the State on a systematic and 
planned basis. The Committee was divided into four sub-committees, charged with 
the task of dealing with Agriculture, Health and Nutrition, Industry and Education, 

‘Agriculture comes first on the list, as 66 per cent. of the population of Jaipur are 
engaged in cultivating the soil. It presents a number of difficulties, as the climate is 
hot and dry, the monsoon uncertain, and the soil, except in the south, and 
sandy, ‘The main crops are cereals, pulse, hemp and flax, and camels, shcep and 
horses are bred in considcrable numbers. The subcommittee in charge of this 
subject came to the conclusion that the most pressing necds were the development of 
irrigation, the use of improved agricultural methods, crop planning and co-operative 
farming. The sub-committee that co-operative farming will lead in time to 
the consolidation of haldings. tis would, of course, be a great achievement, as the 
fragmentation of the land is one of the chief causes of Indian poverty, and with the 
consolidation of holdings it would be possible to introduce modern agricultural 
machinery. But in view of the intense conservatism of the peasant all over India it is 
Not easy to see how this will be accomplished. The sub-committee thinks that some- 
thing might be done by setting up model villages colonized by retired soldiers, who 
would have previously been trained at the State breeding and dairy farm at Pilani. 
It is hoped that these will set an example to their neighbours, but the fate of the 
Gurgaon and other experiments in British India does not seem to provide a very 
happy augury for the success of the project. 

lic health and nutrition are closely connected with agriculture, for although 
the people of Jaipur are classed with those of the Panjab as belanging to the mare 
vigorous classes, most of the diseases are nutritional in origin. The villager’s dict is 
limited and monotonous, consisting principally of bajri, jowar and barley. Wheat 
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and potatoes are only used by the well-to-do, and fruit and vegetables are practically 
unknown, Milk is consumed in: insufficient quantities, owing to the defective 
methods of dairy farming and cattchreeding at present in vogue. It is thought that 
the growing of vegetables in school gardens might become part of the educational 
curriculunty and this would enable a sat to be made in varying and entiching the 
-asant’s food. 

PiApart frem autritional defects, the high mortality in Jaipur is due to causes 
endehaic all over rural India—insasitary habics and the lack off a pure water supply, 
dispensaries and midwives. “Ie is an admisted fact,” says the Report, “ that con- 
ditions of life in rural areas in Jaipur generally ase primitive, public health services 
ate practically nil, medical afd is scanty, and the people are mostly iterate, back- 
ward, conservative in ideas, and economical depressed." Sanitation, the sub- 
committee points out, cam only be is by the cooperation of all concerned — 
teachers, private individuals and village officers. Here, too, the returned soldier, who 
has had practical experience of the advantages of sanitation as practised in his 
regiment, can he of great assistance to his fcllow-villagers. The sub-committee thinks 
that much might be accomplished by setting up raral panchayats who would see that 
villages were kept clean and sanitary rules were observed. Elementary rural hygiene 
should form an important part of the curriculum in the primary schools, together with 
plans for rural uplift, managed as far as possible by the villagers themselves and not 
by outside agencies, 

Jaipur has long been famous for its handicrafts, cnamel and damascene work, 
carved ivory, papier m&ché, pottery, lacquer, carpets and textiles being some of the 

ready market wit 





chieJ articles which find a ‘with the tourist. ‘These are important, for 
the development of cottage industries would substantially assist the villager, who 
requires subsidiary employment in order to fll up the idle months between the 
sowing and the reaping of the crops. At present the Jaipur craftsman is illiterate, his 
tools are primitive, and there is no organized mcans of bringing his goods to the 
market. The Committee proposes a central emporium of handicrafts maintained by 
the State, It should combine a muscum of products with a sales department, ‘The 
principal duty of the emporium would be %0 distribute price lista and catalogues, 
Ruvertse goods, establish agencies, get in touch wlth the srade comamniseioners of seher 
countries and open stalls im exhibit Care must be taken to avoid so com- 
mercializing Indian art in this way as to extinguish the old arts and crafts, which 
have fouad their last refuge in the Indian Staten. Apart from bandiersits, the 
industrial sub-committee visualizes a long-term programme for the establishment of 
large-scale industries such as cement works, tanning, sugar refining, the manufacture 
of power alcohol and so forth. It also advocates the reopening of the old Khetri 
copper-mincs, 

‘As regards education, the sub-committer has equally ambitions aims. At present 
the figures of literacy in the State are very low, the total number of literate people in 
a population of 3,000,000 being only 162,000. “The sub-committee aims at a twenty- 
five year plan for the introduction of universal primary education, This is a long 
step from present conditions, but the Birla tion Trust, which at present 
controls the largest number of schools in the State, has a scheme for providing a 
schoo within three miles of every villas as a beginning, Various proposals follow 
for making primary education more effective than at present, but the chief difficulty in 
Jaipur, as in other parts of India, will be to prevent parents from taking their chi 
away from school as soon. as they are old enough to be useful at home. It has been 
found by experience that all except those who stay at school until they reach Class IV. 
eventually lapse into illiteracy, and the money spent on them is entirely wasted. As 
the Committee suggests, the cure for this state of affairs is to make rural education 
less literary and more practical in character. Suitable textbooks for this purpose are 
being prepared, and it is rightly insisted, that the Boy Scout movement might be 
usefully employed to help in arousing the villager from his agelong apathy and 
spreading rural uplift. No mention is made of the use of the radio or cinema or 
other means of imparting visual education which have been found so efficacious in 


other parts of rural India eed ; ‘ 
more swecping are the proposals about university education. The Commitice 
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considers that the Maharaja's College is hampered by its affiliation with Agra Uni- 
versity, and that Jaipur should have a university of its owa, with constituent colleges 
in and outside the aty. Education is to be through the medium of English, to which 
language the student will suddenly be diverted in his last year at school. Apparently 
the curriculum is to consist of such miscellaneous subjects as present-day problems, the 
history of Rajpatana, the facts and principles of acience, and * the expert analysis of 
facts relating to economic and "These ambitious als appear some- 
what premature until the standard of clementary education is greatly raised. But 
much the same can be said of the vast scheme of educational reconstruction in British 
India outlined by Mr. John Sargent in the present issue, and the expenditure it will 
wire. 

Ir is to be regretted that more is not told us about the steps to be taken to raise 
the necessary funds for financing these extensive undertakings. We are informed, 
for instance, that for industrial development cheap power is cicential, ‘But where is 
it to come from? ‘There are no forests capable of supplying wood for fuel and no 
coal-mines, Oil is very difficult to obtain. The Committee in question falls back 
upon water-power; but the Banas River is the sole source which could be utilized, and 
that only by building a reservoir with a water of thirty-five miles. The cost of 
such a scheme would be prohibitive, especially in view of the rise in the price of 
machinery. Yet all that the Committee has to say is that “‘ funds for the extra outlay 
necessitated by a depression, and designed to create outlay and maintain incomes, 
must be found somehow, and bérrowing may be resorted to if necessary, provided 
that this policy is supplemented by arrangements for the Prompt repayment of loans 
when private industry has been stimulated tely, and does not need support 
from State activity.” And this criticism, unfortunately, applies equally wo the 
majority of the proposals in this interesting Report. 

t is irny ‘at to bear in mind in this connection that the Maharaja, who sct up 
Jast year a ms Committee under the advice of Sir Mirza Ismail, has authorized 
a serics of constitutional reforms which have the effect of as it 
the State much more closely with the administration. The Legis! 
being established will consist of fifey-one members, of whom thirty-seven will be 
elected. The remaining fourteen will consist of Ministers and nominated members. 
‘Twenty-five of the elected members will sit for territorial constituencies, while the 
sirdars will elect eight members in recognition of their special position for so many 
centuries in the State. Three members will be returned by epecial constituencies— 
namely, trade and industry, women and labour. 

"A. Representative Asscobly 4s elon to be established consisting of 12 members, 
of whom eighty-nine will be elected by territorial constituencies, twenty-five by the 
sirdars and two each by the special constituencies of trade and industry, women and 
labour, and the remaining five to be filled by nomination. Four out of twenty-five 
general seats in the Legislative Council and eleven out of eighty-ninc in the Repre- 
sentative Assembly are reserved for the Muslim community. The Legislative Council 
will make laws, discuss and vote on the Budget, and interpellate the Government on 
matters of public interest. Elections to the Representative Assembly will be on a joint 
ge sap apes f Must: the |. d by the Mah: 

‘On the question of Muslim 1 = lamation issue: the raja 
states: “ Happily, communal discord bas not disfigured the history of Jaipur, 
Politically the interests of the Muslims and the Hindus are identical; and in spite of 
the Muslim demand for separate clectorates, the outcome of new-born political con- 
sciousness, it is my fim conviction that, given the mutual confidence which has been 
a marked characteristic of my people throughout the years, uslims do not stan 
in need of any special seatunry protection. I have therefore decided that my Muslim 
subjects should seck election to the is on the basis of joint electorates. 
Nevertheless, to ensure the return of an number of Muslims, I consider that 
four out of twenty-five general seats in the Legislative Council and cleven out of 
Sighey-nine seats in the Representative Assembly should be reserved for the 

fuslim comnrunity.” 
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MAKER OF MODERN CHINA: THE STORY 
OF SUN YAT-SEN 


By Dr. Hu Suu 
(Now “higher adviser to the Executive Yuan,” Dr. Hu, veteran revolu- 
tionary and one of China's greatest living scholars and philosophers, was 
"Chinese Ambassador to the United States from 1938 to 1942) 


Dx. Suw Yar-sen was born in a farming village in Hsiang Shan Hsien, in the Province 
of Kwangtung, in 1866—two years after the ending of the great Taiping Rebellion 
@ and 22 years after the Manchus entered China and founded the Ching 
dynasty (2644) 

Hie once said of himself : “1 am a coolie and the son of a coolie, 1 was born with 
the poor, and I am still poor. My sympathies have always been with the struggling 
mass.” 





‘When twelve years ald he went to Honolulu in 1879 to visit his emigrant elder 
brother, and was sent to a boys’ school, where, at the end of the third year, he was 
awarded the second prize in English ar. He returned home in 1883. From 
1884 to 1886 he studied at Queen's Hong-Kong. It was in Hong-Kong that 
he became a baptized Christian, 

In 1886 he took up medicine under the American missionary surgeon, Dr. John A. 
Kerr, in Canton, When the new Medical School was established in Hong-Kong in 
1887, Sun-Yat-sen was the first student to register. Here he studied for five years 
and was graduated in 1892 with a certificate of proficiency in medicine and surgery. 

He practised medicine and surgery in Macao and then in Canton. But his pro- 
fesstonal career did noc last long. For he had become interested in other and more 
important things. He had already become the leader of a secret movement for the 
reiorm and remaking of China. 

Dr. Sun tells us that his revolutionary dated back to the year 1885, when 
China fought France and was defeated, ting in the loss of Annam. “I resolved in 
that that the Manchu régime must fe and that a Chinese republic must be 
established.” He was then in his ni - From that time on, says he, “the 
schoot was my place of propaganda, and medicine my medium for entrance into the 
world." 

In 1893, on the eve of the first Sino Jepencie War, Dr. Sun made a visit to North 
China and presented a memorandum to the Chinese statesman Li Hung-chang. The 
memorandum is remarkable as a record of the young revolutionary’s early political 
ideas. In this paper Dr. Sun formulated the four fandamental objectives of amodern 
State : (1) to enable man to exert his utmost capability, (2) to utilize land to ite utmost 
fertility, (3) 10 use material nature to its utmost utility, and (4) to cireulate goods with 
the utmost fluidity. 

‘The next year (1894) war broke out between China and Japan. China was badly 
defeated, and the weakness of the old régime was clearly exposed to the whole nation 


and to the whole world. 

Dr. Sun thought this was the best opportunity for the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty. He went wo Honolula and founded the Hsing Chung Hii (Society for the 
Restoring of China). He returned to China carly in 1 began to plot for an 
armed uprising and seizure of the city of Canton asa bate of the revolution. pean 
elaborate plot, requiring halé a on and involving hundreds fe. 
Buri failed, and over seventy were arsested. Three were execited, including one of 
Dr. Sun's intimate comrades. A prize of 1,000 dollars was set on Sun’s person. He 


was only twenty-nine, 
Kuwnarrep rx Loxpow 
After his escape from Canton, Dr, Sun went to Japan, whence he proceeded to 
Honolulu and visited the United States for the first time. In September, 1896, Dr. 
Sun sailed fram New York for England, arriving in London on Cctober 1. 
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On October 11, 1896, Dr. Sun was kidnapped by officials of the Chinese Legation. 
He was imprisoned there for twelve days, and fyb undoubtedly the intention of 
the Chinese Government to smuggle him back to China to be executed as the arch- 
enemy of the Throne. 

‘By winning the sympathy of an English servant in the legation, Dr. Sun suceerded 
in sending a message to his English teacher and host, Dr. James Cantlie.. Through 
the efforts of Dr. Cantlie the story was published in ‘a London newspaper, and the 
Chinese Legation immediatly became the centre of newspaper reporters. ‘The 
secretary of the legation had to admit the presence of an involuntary guest at the 
legation! At the request of the British Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Sun was 
released on October 23- 

‘This dramatic episode made his name known throughout the United Kingdom, 
Europe and America, It made him a world figure at the age of thirty. 

For two years (189698) he remained in England and Europe. These years were 
most fruitful in the development of his political and social ideas.‘ What I saw and 
heard during those two years,” said Dr. Sun, “gave me much insight [into the 
situation in the West]. I began to realize thai, in spite of great achievements in 
wealth and military prowess, the Great Powers of Europe have not yet succeeded in 
providing the greatest happiness of the vast majority of the people, and that the 
reformers in these European countries were working bard for a new social revolution, 
This led my thought toward a more fundamental solution of China's problems i 
was, therefore, led to include the principle of the people's livelihood n the same 
Ieve ets 3s of nationalism and democracy. “This was formulated in my 
three princi og 

Te was about this time that he made a study of the socialistic literature of England 
and continental Europe. He was especially influenced by Henry George's Progress 
and Poverty. He never became 2 single taxer, but George's theories on the social 
origin of the rise of land value and the importance of public control of land left a 
permanent impression on his social teachi 

‘After leaving Europe in 1898 he returned to the East and resided in Japan for two 
ie (1898-1900). He came into contact with the leaders of the popular parties of 

Japan. 





ina was then going through turbulent times. Japan, Russia, Germany, Britain, 
and France had seed important territories Irom China, The’ egunury was bein 
mapped out into “ spheres of influence ” of imperialistic powers. ‘There was mucl 
talk about the “ partitioning of China.” 

‘The glamorous “ one hundred days’ reforms” came in 1898 and were swept away 
by the reactionary forces under the leadership of the ignorant Empress Dowager. 

‘hen came the Boxer movement in 1900, which resulted in the armed intervention 
by the joint forces of eight foreign Powers. 

Dr. Sun. saw in this situation his ity for another attempt to start his 
anti-monarchical revolution, which was launched in the autumn of 1900 at Canton 
and Huichow. 

During the first years of the new century thousands of Chinese students were 
flocking to Japan to study at her schools and universities. Dr. Sup found many of 
these mature students ready to listen to his teachings and follow his leadership. So 
in 1905 he founded in Tokyo the Chungkno Tung-meng Flui (the Chines: Society 
of Covenanters), with original members representing seventeen of the eighteen 
provinces of China. Each member must pledge under oath solemnly to carry out the 
terms of the covenant, to wit: (1) Drive away the Tartars, (2) recover China for the 
‘Chinese, (3) establish a republic, (4) equalize ownership of land. 

Nine Revorrs Fare 

From 1906 to 1grr at least ten uprisings were started, (He counted only nine as 
under the divection of himself or the party.) Nine times they failed, exch time 
costing the lives of many heroic martyrs. But the tenth uprising, which broke out at 
Wuchang, opposite Hankow, on October 10, zort, finally succeeded. In the bricf 
time of 2 month thirteen of the eighteen provinces responded to the revolutionary 
call and declared their independence of the Manchu dynasty. 
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Dr. Sun was then in America and read the news of the Wuchang success in a 
morning paper at a amall hotel in Denver, Colorada, He quietly traveled eastward 
to New York and thence to England and Europe, finaily sailing from Marseilles in 
November and arriving in Shanghai on December 24. 

‘On December 25, 1911, the Brovisional Senate of the Republic met and by a vote 
of sixteen to one elected Sum Yat-sen Provisional President of the Republic. On New 
Year's Day, 1912, he was inaugurated President at Nanking. 

Mcanwhile negotiations had beep going on for a peaoefa coming together of the 
provinces. The dynasty was no longer capable of making any resistance. But 2 

werful Chinese politician, Yuan Shib-ksi, was in command of a formidable army. 
Fe objective in the negotiations was to win over Yuan Shih-kai to the support of the 
Revolution. 

On February 12 the Throne abdicated, thus terminating 267 years of Manchu rule 
in China. On'the 13th Dr. Sun presented his resignation to the Provisional Scnate. 
The nent day his resignation was accepted and Yuan Shih-kai was elected Provisional 
President. 

‘Dr. Sun was Provisional President only forty-five days, His resignation was an 
act of self-sacrifice best symbolizing his great patriotism and his Christian spirit, 

Unfortunately, the man on whom Dr. Sun bad placed his mantle turned out to 
be reactionary and a traitor to the Republic, 

In the next few years a fierce struggle went on between Dr. Sun's newly re- 
organized party, the’ Kuomintang (the People's Party) and the reactionary ferces 
under Yuan Shih-kai. The Kuomintang had an overwhelming peor in both 
Houses of the new Parliament elected in 1913. But the reaction ha rly and 
financial power on it ide. The Kuomintang was distolved by force, and finally the 
Parliament was dissolved by force. Dr. Sun went into exile in Japan, and Yuan 
Shih-kai soon made himself Emperor. All liberal parties united in ing against 
this monarchical restoration. Yuan Shib-kai died a disappointed man on June 6, 
1916. But the dark forces he had released lived on after and ran amok for a 
number of years to come, 

For the next decade (1916-25) Dr. Sun sometimes lived in Shanghai, devoting his 
time to studying and writing, but on many occasions he took an active part in 
revolutionary campaigns against the militaristic reaction. His successes were only 
intermittent and insignificant. 





Russian Exametx Fortowsp 


In 1 het undertook a radical reorganization. of his party on the model of the 
Communise Party in Soviet Russia. This reorganization, in the light of Hiseouy, was 
far more Reuse than his many political and military campaigns since the ind- 
ing of the Republic. The important steps taken at that time included (1) the enlarge- 
ment of party membership by soliciting the enrolment of younger men and women 
throughout the country; & the f admission of members of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party to activ mrcmbership in the Kuomintang; (3) the employment of a 
number of Russian political and military advisers; (4) the revival of nationalism as the 

amount issue, alming at the ‘of China from the historical shackles of the 
"unequal treaties” which the imy ic Powers had imposed on China for nearly 
a century; (5) the founding of the Wham Military Academy under the director. 
ship of Chiang Kai-shek for the training of new and ideologically inspired officers as 
a nucleus of a new Revolutic le 

None of these important measures had shown ible results when Dr. Sun died 
in Peking on March 12, 1935. But he had the satisfaction to read on his death-bed 
the cheering news that in that very week his armies under the lead of the young 
officers of the Whampoa Academy were scoring crushing victories over the reactionary 
forces. Two weeks after his death the province of Kwangtung was entirely free from 
opposing forces, and thus became the consolidated base for the new Nationalist 
Revolution of which Dr. Sun had dreamed for years, but which did not succeed in 
unifying the nation until a few years after his death. 

In 1918 Dr. Sun planned to write a series of books under the general scheme of 
“planning for national reconstruction.” His plan was interrupted by subsequent 
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political activities, and only the ing works were published: (1) The Philosophy 
of Sup Wen (2019); @) The First Step om (which is a translation of an 
‘American textbook on Parliamentary ules) (1919); (3) The International Developracns 
of China (1921)"; (4) dn Outline of National Reconstruction for the National 
Government (1924); (5) Sixteen Lectures on San Min Chu 1 (1924). 


‘Navionauisu waps Darvinc Force 

Dr, Sun's greatest contribution to Chinese nationalism lies in the great vigour aod 
force of his personal leadership, which revitalized the nationalistic consciousness of 
the Chinese people and made it the irresistible driving force, first against the alien 
rule of the Manchu dynasty, and later against foreign domination in China. He lived 
to see the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty. But history will undoubtedly give him 
full credit for his part in the new nationalist movement which has made possible the 
political unification of China, the | and successful resistance to Japanese res 
sion, and, last but not least, the final ition of the “ unequal treaties “ was 
realized {ast year by the new treaties concluded between China and Great Britain and 
between China and the United States respectively. 

Te was fortunate for China and for the world that the movement of Chinese 
nationalism was led and guided by Dr. Sun, whose Anglo-Saxon cdueation, scientific. 
taining, and international outlook were all great assets in directing what might have 
been a destructive and explosive force into moderate and constructive channels. 

OF the six lectures he had planned on the people's livelihood, only four were 
delivered. In the incomplete ints he has left us there is not much in his 
economic programme which can be regarded as truly new. His contribution consists 
in his moderation and usual eclecticism. Although he was at one time willing to 
co-operate with the Communists, he was never converted to the Marxist theories of 
class struggle and materialistic interpretation of history. He had great faith in the 
power of the non-cconomic factors in power of the mind, the will, and 
the ideas, Indeod, his book The Phiorophy of Sun Wen was published with the 
sub-title ‘Psychological Reconstruction.” He was never tired of preaching that a 

logical and intellectual revolution must precede any important political and 
gconomic change. And the story of his life was the best proof ofthe validity of this 
faith. 

‘A concise summary of his economic programme is found in his Ousline o 
Notional Reconstraction. It contains these Z J 


(1) The Government must provide for the four basic needs of the people— 
narosty, food, othing bousing: and locomotion. 

2 en (county) government, inaugurating self-government, must 
first determine the valuc of all privatel; ‘owned land within its jurisdiction. 
‘The owners shall themecives report the [aod value, and the Government shall 
assess taxes on the basi# of the declared value. All subsequent rise in land 
value due to political improvement and social progress shall be considered as 
the public property of the people. (Note the influence of Henry George's 

xis and Poverty.) 
) All “ unearned increment ” of land value, all products of public domain, 
alt yield from the natural resources of the nation (stich as mines, water-power, 
forests), shall be the public of the local governments, and shall be 
wa i foal boreranear! eecaable f undertaking alone the devel 

(4) When a ernment is of unde alone the 
ing of its natural reiorocs, industries, oe contracrelal ents prises, the Central 
Government shall give aid to sccure the needed capital. 

() A plank not included in the Onaline, but olten discussed in his lectures 
is idea of “ regulation of capital.” Dr. Sum never advocated the abolition 
of private enterprise or private capital. But capital must be subject to the 
proper regulation of the in the interest of the people. 








* Recently published in this country ae behalf of the Chinese Ministry of Infor- 
mation by Hutchinson and Co, 
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Pourricat Bacxerounp was ANcto-Saxon 


‘Throughout his whole life Dr. Sun was essentially under the influence of the 
political thinking and political institutions of the Any m nations. The demo- 
cratic ideas and practices of Switzerland and France also had great influence on him. 

But he was always interested in two political institutions developed by the Chinese 
people throughout the ages. The first is the competitive examination system for the 
Civil Service. This he wished to in a modernized form. The other is the 
system of ceusorial control over the Government. This was a peculiarly Chinese 
institution by which the Chinese Government created its own check and opposition, 
and which empowered a special branch of the Government to censure and impeach 
the Gavernment, not excepting the Emperor himself and bis family. This institution 
Ihr, Sun also wished to preserve in his new Constitution. 

‘Therefore Dr. Sun works out what he calls the five-power Constitution, the five 
being : exccutive, legislative, judiciary, examinational, and censorial control. 

The examinational power means placing all Civil Service under the merit system, 
‘The power of censorial control means taking out of the traditional Parliament those 
semijudicial powers of interrogation, inquiry, public investigation and hearing, and 
impeachment, and making them into a separate and independent power of the 
Government. It should also include the checking and auditing of all governmental 
accounts. 

Dr. Sun had no use for the negative or Juissen-faire theory of government. He 
wanted a Government with tremendous powers to do big things for the nation and 
the people, He said that the fear of a powerful and effective Government was due to 
a fundamental defect ia political thinking —< lack of confidence in the of the 
people to control a Government when it too powerful, This defect can be 
remedied by a proper conception of the difference between political sovercignty and 
administrative capability or efficiency. The Government must have administrative 
capability to do things, but the peuple should have the sovereign power to control it. 
It is foolish to assert popular sovereigaty at the expense of administrative capability. 
The objective of democratic control of the Government, thercfore, should nut be to 
paralyse administrative effectiveness, but only to safeguard the people against possible 
ahuse of power by the Government. 

Dr. Sun thinks that the safeguard lies in sending the political powers of the 

ople. le must have four political powers : (1) 1 er of voting at the 
Flections; (2) the power of recall (that is, recall of elected offizers); (3) the power of 
initiative (that is, of initiating legislaiion); (4) the power of referendum (that is, 
having legislation referred back to the These institutions of “ direct 
demacracy” have been taken by Dr. Sun from Switzerland and such north-western 
States of the U.S.A, as Orcgon. Dr, Sun was confident that the full exercise of these 
four powers by the people in a constitutional democracy will insure against the danger 
of any Government becoming too powerful for the" safety and wellbeing of the 
le. 
Pe lie tragic experiences of the early years of the Republic had modified the earl 
optimistic enthustasm of the Father of the Chinese Revolution and led him to wor! 
out his theory of the “Three Stages of National Reconstruction.” The three stages 
are : (1) the military or revolutionary stage, (2) the tutclage or guardianship stage, and 
(3) the constitutional stage. 

Any province which is fully unified and pacified shall immediately inaugurate its 
second stage of politica tutelage, During dhe tutelage period the Government should 
despatch tained and selected officials to assist the localities in achieving self-govern- 
ment, When a county has completed its population census, its land survey, its road- 
building programme, and when the of the county have been sufficiently 
trained in the exercise of their fourfold political powers, such a county shall be 
declared to have attained the status of self-government, and shall henceforth elect its 
own executive and legislative officers. 

Any province whercin all the counties have attained self-government shall in- 
augurate its constitutional Gavernment. When more than half of the total number 
of provinces have attained self-government there shall be called the national assembly, 
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which shall decide upon a national Constitution and proclaim it. Hereafter the 
people shall hold the national election in accordance with the Constitution, The 
provisional national Government shall resign three months after the complction of the 
elections and transfer the administration to the popularly clected Government. 


Provensial Prmotorey an Onstacts 

“The rel enemies ofthe revolution and national reconstruction, sys Dr. Sun, are 

chological and philosophical. Experience had taught him that the greatest obstacle 
Fae ence China fea to be fond in the promavid philosophy of 
the Chinese people, which holds that “to know is easy, bur to act is difficult.” 
Dr. Sun maintains that it is this traditional philosophy which has paralysed action and 
retarded progress. 

‘To counteract this psychological defeatism Dr. Sun proposes his own philosophy 
of life and action: “To is difficult, but to act is casy.” This apparently para- 
doxical dictum he tries to establish in his book The Philosophy of Sun Wen. 

He cites ten groups of facts as proofs of his philosophy. To eat, for example, is 
easy; yet how many persons can claim to know all the scientific facts concerning the 
physiology of feeding and digestion and the chemistry of nutrition and dietetics? 
‘Does this lack of kaowledge ever deter anyone from the simple and necessary act of 
eating? 

Similarly, it is exceedingly easy for everybody to spend money, but it is very 
difficult indeed even for the wained qocial eaentint to geasp the atl ad mys 
teries of that wonderful branch of knowledge called economics. 

His other proofs include house-building, ship-building, clectricity, and such carly 
chemical industries as the making of curd and the manufacture of porcelain. 
Zn all these, he points out that action often comes before knowledge and sometimes 
even without knowledge; that the task of knowing is necessarily confined to the few— 
the architect who plans the skyscraper or designs, the ocean liner; or the inventor of 
the telephone or the wireless telegraphy, or the chemist who analyses the bean curd 
and theorizes about its nutritional value; and that, for the vast majority of people, 
action even in such difficult matters as modern shipbuilding is possible and easy if 
they will only follow the blueprints worked out by thase who know. 

‘All action becomes impossible only when are frightened by the defeatist 
preachings of the false prophets “* who fear what they ought not to fear, and who fear 
not what they ought to fear.” They teach that knowledge is easy, whereas it is, in 
fact, not easy, And they feac chat action is difficult, whereas it is not difficult at all. 

Dr, Sun's philosophy of action, therefore, teaches “that most men can act even 
without knowledge, that they surely can act with the aid of knowledge, and that they 
will ect beeter with the incicasing’ knowledge which comes from the experience of 
action.” Follow leadership and respect those who know. But do not let your 
adoration of knowledge deter you from the courage to act! 








DISCUSSION ON THE ADVISABILITY OF REOPENING THE 
SUGGESTION TO ESTABLISH AN ORIENTAL MUSEUM 
IN LONDON 


‘A maerive was held atthe home of the Universities’ China Commitee, 16, Gordon 
ware, London, W.C. r, on January 12, 1944 in support of the proposal to establi 
{Bvondoa an Oriental Muscom, coveritg: of pomible’ the whole of Asie. ‘The Chait 
‘was taken by the Most Honourable the Manquzss OF ZETLAND, K.G., P.C., 0.0.6.1. 
<.c.r,, and the meeting was addressed by Major-General Sir Neris, Macon, 5.c.2., 

D.Lo. 
“The Cramsaw said: I have been requested to take the Chair at this mesting, but 
1 am conscious of the fact that I require introducing to this audience far more than 
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the lecturer, Sir Neill Malcolm, because he is, I venture to say, personally known to 
everybody in this roam. You ail know his highly distinguished military carcer, but it 
in avery diferent lapaciy., Amongn ser tinge ke ns diccioatng taller of 
in avery ¢ capacity. ings, he is a discriminating collector 
examples of the art of China, thar Secdatl vat ot ihe Chinese Bople which 
constitutes so remarkable 2 contribution to the worlds cultural heritage. | 

¢ particular subject upon which he is going to speak to is afternoon ie 
the desitubility of reswacitating an idea which Ear Ben diecast Ely frequenty fora 
number of years past—namely, that of establishing in this the metropolis of the British 
Empue an Oricntal Muscum, covering, if possible, the whole of Asia, so that alll those 
who are interested in the civilization and culture of that vast and intcresting continent. 
may find assembled under one roof the exhibits which are necessary to efiable them 
to study and to enter into the great civilizations which have grown up upon the soil 
of that continent. I am not going to fall into the error into which chairmen some- 
times fall—namely, that of travelling over the ground which the lecturer is going to 
cover, and, as often a8 not, quoering the pitch for him; +0 1 will ask Sir Neill Malcelmm 
tu speak at once, 


Sir Namu Matcoum: My Lord Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I will begin 
by thanking you, Lord Zetland, for your great kindness in coming here and takinj 
the Chair for ‘me today. We all know what a busy man our Chairman ix in the Ne 
and how all too rare are his visits to Londan, and it is thercfore a very gracious act 
on his part to spare an hour of his time to listen to my plea for an Oriental Muscum 
in London. I trust—and he has led us to hope—that before this meeting comes to = 
conclusion he will give us the benefit of his own wide experience and wise advice. 

I should explain why it is Lam here today. When we first began to talk, two or 
three of us amongst ourselves and quite y, about the Oriental Museum and 
the possibilty or wisdom of reviving an old idea, ie was found that all the poople who 
really ought to be addressing you today were precluded by their official or semi- 
official positions from doing #0. Those are the people, the heads of our great 
Muscums and to forth, who have all the learning and wide experience and knowledge 
of Museums, both in this country and abroad, which ought to be brought to bear 
upon the discussion of this subject. 

For mytet, I posses nether the learning nor the expetience nor the knowledge 
which is necesary, and that, I think you will agree, is not a very convincing qualih- 
cation, but I am buoyed up by the knowledge that it is no new idea which I am 
putting forward. It is a matter which has been already discussed, and my onl} 
contribution, if you can cal! it chat, is to try to provoke some further discussion whi 
I trust will be more fruitful than any talk of mine, and to show that now, if ever, is 
the time for this scheme to be revived. 

Iam therefore all the more appreciative of your action, sis, in coming and takiny 
the Chair today. All the ground which I shall cover has been covered before, and 
the suggestions I shall put forward are borrowed, not to say stolen, I should like to 
look upon this as a revivalist meeting, and my only excuse is that the idea and 
suggestions are good, and I believe this is the right'time and the China Institute » 
very proper place in which to revive them. 

At the present moment the air is full of schemes of reconstruction, and we who 
are here today hope that we shall still live to see the time when we shall have an 
eftormous opportunity which we must not neglect. 

"The cxtaUlishmen’ of an Oriental Muscucs in London was recommended by Lord 
DAbernoa's Committe in tgop, but their recommendations never got very fat; patly 
hecausc of the great financial tlump of the early “thirtice, just shout the ticke hip 
Report was published. The project was also very fully discussed in a Committee 
organized by the India Society in 1931. I should like you to know the names of that 
Committee, because it was an cx influential and powerful body. They were: 
Mr. George Eumorfopoulos, Sir Eric Dr. (afterwards Sir) George Hill, Sir 
Henry Miers, Professor J. L. Myers, Mr. F. Richter, Sir Denison Ross, Professor 
Seligman, Mr. John de ls Valettc, Dr. Perceval Yetts, Sir Francis Younghusband, 
Mr. Oscar Raphacl, together with our Chairman of today, Lord Zetland, 
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Lord D'Abernon’s Report was published by the Stationery Office, but even more 
i ¢ than the recommendation of the Cossmitine was's fuse pataphlct compt 
by our popular and very able Secretary, Mr, Richter. This litle pamphlet, which T 
am sorry to say is now unobtainable, containa a full verbatim report of the proceed- 
ings at India ‘on May 6, 1931, with Sir Francis Younghusband in the Chair, 
andl was published under the auspices of that Comsnittce whose names I have read 
‘out to you. If it were obtainable I should have nothing more to do than to hand each. 
one of you a copy and ask you to take it away and read it. You would all be 
convinced that the proposed Muscum was even then an urgent need, and today is an 
absolute necessity. 

‘However, as the pamphlet is unfortunately not obtainable I must read out, if you 
will forgive me, a few extracts from the copy which I have in my hand. 

First of all, there was a very general cansensus of opinion—indeed, I may say, 
agrecment—that our existing Muscums are hopelessly overcrowded and badly in need 
of space. Remember, that was twelve years ago, and the state of affairs must certainly 
be worse today. We know that when the late Mr. George Eumorfopaulos's collection 
was banded over to the nation—or really only a part of it—it could not be shown 
complete either at the Victoria and Albert Museum or the British Muscum, but was 
aplit up between the two, so that no one who had not been rather familiar with the 
collection before could really obtain 2 comprehensive view and understanding of how 
{great his contribution to learning really was. 

In further illustration of the state of affairs which existed in 1931, Dr. Hill (aow 
Sir Gcorge Hill), at that time Director of the British Museum, stated that, when 
at the time of the Persian Exhibition he tried to make an exhibit of our own Persian 
‘treasures, he had to gather them from ten different departments, In speaking of the 
overcrowding, he raid: “Mr. Binyon will tell you that it is only possible to exhibit 
Pr cent af one Sime ofthe printings in the special deparunent under bis charge." 

is Eric Maclagan spoke in exactly che same terms, and Mr. Binyon, in his torn, 
to the collections brought from Central Asia by Sir Aurel Stein, now in the 

British Muscum, declared that “ it is 9 crying shame and disgrace that, while Berlin, 
ven in its impoverishment, tn sopesbl and exhibited the parallel collections 
made by von Le Coq, bere in want of space, we are able to show but one 
‘out of several hundreds of paint from this wonderful collection, which illustrates 
wo richly all those contacts of which Dr. Hill has spoken, and which shows an art in 
‘which fodian, Persian, Chinese, and Greck elements are all brought together.” He 
added: 1 certainly think that as far at the Eastern collections in London are con- 
cerned the British public does not get its moncy's worth or anything like it’ 

Temphasize tht passage in which Mr. Binyon spoke of the art of Indi 
‘China, and Greece being all brought together in Asia as evidence of the 
dividing Asian art into different categories. They are all so very closely united. 
intercommunication is so near and intimate that to my mind it is important that 
that characteristic should be fully maintained in any muscum which it may be decided 
‘to erect. 

‘We all know the history of the goddess Kwai'nin, how she started as a male 
figure,® with a moustache, in India, and was adopted into China, and under the 
anellowing influence of his new country became fist a female goddess ie a 
mother, a“ goddess” of mercy being 2 more suitable 1° Chinese philos 
oth gonna mercy bio soe tbl bg oe Chen eno 
purr, you can find Chinese influence going into India and Pervia, while, egsiny the 
Buddhism of India goes into China. {t is all so intermingled that I suggest that 2 
comprehensive museum is what we want. 

Tcould go on reading from this pamphlet 2 great many more convincing and 
cogent arguments, but I want to leave time for discussion, and I will only add one 
more word from Sir George Hill, who, in a few remarks towards the very end, said 
(and I think this is a most important suggestion, although it did not attract much 
attention at the time): “We ought to talk of 2 muscum illustrating Asiatic or 
Griemtal civilization, ‘ot merely Oriental art. It should be a museum’ of Orlental 
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Civilization." I am sure that he was right, and you will agree that in making that 
very stimulating suggestion he was ‘an important door. 

What is the laste my quotstions, bur all through this pamphlet you will And 
certain fundamental ideas: first, that Asia is onc and indivisible; second, that this 
country of Great Britain has an older connection with and a ter interest in Asia 
than any other; third, that our understanding of Asian civilization is not what it 
should be, and can only be gained through its own expression—that is, through art; 
and, fourth, that we have in this country already the finest Oriental collections in the 
world, but for want of adequate space they cannot be shown, and the people of this 
country cannot and do not profit from them as they should, 

I confess that I find these extracts and arguments quite convincing. But there is, 

one argument—z really powerful one—which I must not conceal from you. It is put 
forward by those who contend, by no means unreasonably, that we have not in this 
country a sufficient number of trained pets adequately to staff a Muscum of 
Oriental Civilization, even if we had one. ‘That is really a very serious indictment, 
but it is justified, and we here in our small way, in the Universities’ China Com- 
mittee, know well how difficult it is to find persons fully qualified to fill the Chairs 
which we have established at Oxford, Cambridge, London, and Manchester Universi- 
ties. It is very difficult to get qualified men to fill those Chairs, and consequently 
very difficult to get more than a very small number of students. 

Te may be that in the begining we were wrong and would have done better to 

* concentrate our efforts upon one Centre rather than to spread such moncy and such 
energy a8 we had over four different universities. But that is done now, and we have 
make the best of it. It is a fact, however, that we have lamentably few students. 
Nevertheless, I contend thar that fact is not an argument against having a Centre of 
Oriental civilization, but in favour of it. If there were a Centre, if there were some- 
thing to look to, we should be able easily to attract sufficient men and women to fill 
every post. But it is certainly true at the present moment that this est country and 
Empire, which has had a longer and iter interest in the East than any other, is 
sadly lacking in first-class orientalists. We had, and have, some very great ones, but 
the number is lamentably few. We have done little or nothing to attract or encourage 
Oriental students even since Lord Curzon expressed his astonishment at the state of 
affairs he found in India. 

If we are going to attract students as we should, we must have openings for them. 
‘There must wlarships to attract them to the universities and travelling scholar- 
ships and openings to some sort of a career. Otherwise it is unfair to expect the 
youth of this country to give up their time and their lives to something which does 
not offer them a living wage. ‘That is exactly what the proposed) Mureum of Asiatic 
Civilization would provide. It would be a centre of asthetic enjoyment and of 
learning. I should hate to think we were trying to divide the two. 

I will not keep you much longer, but before I sit down I should like to revert to 
my question of the opportunity. Supposing we admit for the sake of argument that 
this Muscum of Asiatic Civilization is a rer 4 is the present the nght time to 
revive the idea? We know that now and after war there are and will be many 
crying needs. Vast demands will be made for money and for men. Numbers of 
social ‘projects and of artistic and other projects will asscrt their claims. But I believe 
that not only is this the time, but that we who are now alive have an opportunity 
which, as I have said, will not recur. It is our absolute duty not to let it slip, 

There will be many pressing calis for help from public and private resources, but 
there is one thing we simply must do somchow or other—we must make London the 
greatest centre of beauty and learning in the world. ‘That is, to my mind, the most 
‘urgent duty which lies upon us and upon those who survive the war. Hitler himself 
has given us a rare chance. Many beautiful places and things have been destroyed, 
and more will go before the war is over. We do not know what may happen in 
Rome or Florence or Athens or Paris or Brussels, or indeed in Peiping. We do know 

+ that Naples has been wantonly damaged and’ many precious trearures have been 
carried off from sil pare of Evrope to Germany, whence they may or may not be 
recovered. How marvellously fortunate are we in this country compared with the 

peoples of those other great cities which Ihave mentioned! We, too, have suffered, 
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and may suffer more still, but it is just the damage which has been, and still may 
be, inflicted on London which has given us this wonderful chance of reconstruction. 
‘We simply must not miss it. We may for the moment be lacking in great Oriental 
scholars, but we have great collections and we still have preat collectors. If we have 
the will we can still make London what it should be, the world’s Centre of Oriental 
Culture and Civilization. 


DISCUSSION 


‘The Cuainwan: With characteristic modesty Sir Neill Malcolm, in his opening 
remarks, disclaimed possession of the knowledge which would justify him io giving 
a lead upon this subject. Now that we have heard what he has had to say, we are more 
satisfied than we were before that it is only due to his characteristic modesty that he 
made such an observation, for it is quite clear that he has loved, thought, pondered 
upon, and studied the subject which he has been discussing. 

It occurs to me that there may be those amongst this audience who, belore I ask 
anybody to take part in discussion, may have certain questions which they would like 
to put fo the lecturer. possibly to elucidate points on which their minds are not clear. 
If that is so I suggest that it would be to the advantage of our proceedings this 
afternoon if anyone who has a question were now to ask it, 

A member of the audience asked whether any suitable site in London had been 
tentatively considered. 


Sir Nuwz Mavcouc: I have thought of many suitable great houses, but before we 
think of a site at all seriously we must get to know what size of building we should 
want in which to house these objects and show them. Hitler has done his best to 
provide us with sites, but the question is, How big a building is wanted? 

‘Another member of the audience asked what sort of collections were already in 
existence in London and whether among these collections there was a good dea) of 
overlapping. He gathered that in various London muscums thee were sections 
d to Asiatic collections, but that they overlapped. Would they together make a 
very fine nuctcus or substantial body of material? 


Mr, Bast. Gray: T must preface any remarks ¥ make with this explanation, that, 
though Tam an employee o the Trustees of the British Museum, my opinion must 
not be taken to represent their views, xo that anything 1 may say expresses my own 
personal opinion only. Secondly, I should like to say that I did not expect 10 be 
called on today at all, owing to this reservation I have had to make, and therefore I 
‘was not prepared to make any remarks on this subject, although it is ane, naturally, 
to which I have given a great deal of thought in the past, and is still at present one of 
my major preoccupations. 

Following oa the Committees about which Sir Neill has spoken, the Trustees of 
the British Museum created a Department of Oriental Antiquities, “They united in 
that department the ceramics, the bronzes, and other antiquities, and the paintings, 
drawings, and prints which ‘had previously been scat amongst three different 
departments. That step was taken in 1933, and since Mr. Hobson's rctirement in 
1938 L have been in charge of those collections in this reorganized department. 

‘With regard to the question just asked about overlapping, I may say that this is 
one which is always coming up. It was fully gone into in the evidence and Report of 
Lord D’Abernon's Committee. It is undoubtedly the case that there has been over- 
lapping in the past, and there is still jing of collections, though not competi- 
tion in the market or direct competition in acquisition. That has come about owing 
to the historical growth of the two national museums in London, which have 
q the subject of Oriental antiquities from different directions. So far az the 
British Museum is concerned, it has from its foundation included objects from the 
East, and anything which contributed to the historical study of the Oriental, like the 
jother great civilizations of the world, has been sought for by the Museum. 

. With regard to the fucure, which is what we are here to consider today, 1 should 
lHike to suggest that the war has possibly brought opportunities in fresh contacts, such 
las will have been made by a great many young men from this country—coneacts, I 
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mean, with the civilizations of the East. For instance, there has been a great increase 
in students of the Chinese language, and this may well bring some advantage to the 
study in this country of Chinese atchzology, are, bisrory, linguists, in the fature. 

In the general question of the decline of orientalisen in this country, I think that 
is phenomenon unfortunately not unique. There has been « general destine in the 
level of all academic studies, of the numbers of who are prepared to devote 
themselves to the disinterested pursuit of truth, thar is reflected in such 
nomena as lack of support for such an institution as the Royal Asiatic Society. It is 
not confined to this country. It extends very widely and goes deep, but we in this 
Institute and in the Museums can certainly do somethin g to fight against it. 

Secondly, there is this consideration, which should be in front of those discussing 
this problem, that space in a Museum is to be regarded not purely from the point 
view of gallery space, but from that of office space, library space, storage space, space 
for. students, snd 0.06, _ ae dy thax ch 

I cannot go into the question of policy, can say this, that the opportuni 
which the pl de corsslon presents is one that obviously is not fost on the eethoritice 
of che Muscums. How much can be done depends very largely on the measure of 
enlightened public opinion being brought to bear on the question. 

T think, in view of the building situation which is likely to arise after the war, 
that the question of a new building is not one which should be raised too soon, but 
that the provision and training of staff might well take precedence. ‘That raises 
another question. It has been suggested that the collections at present in the National 
Museums, possibly with the support of those now in the great private collections in 
this country, would be sufficient to illustrate fully the civilizations of the East. I am 
bound to say that that is not so, The systematic study of Chincse archeology is a 
comparatively recent one. In spite of the t collectors we have had in this 
country, it cannot be said that the ground is fully covered, even in respect of China 
alone, ‘and in respect of the other civilizations of the East the position is certainly 
worse, because these have not attracted the same attention from collectors. Now that 
all the Governments of the world are fully alive to the importance of the preservation 
of their national antiquities, the problem of building up the collections in the Muscum 
in the future takes on a rather different aspect, 

Such un institution as a museum, it seems to me, should be nized in the 
expectation, not merely for the purpose of reaping the advantages of private collec, 
tions, but of going out into the field and engaging in the work of excavation and 
archzology ot terms on which other Governments have been, and will probably be, 
ready to make allowance for the receipt by it of some part of the collections recovered, 
Ie is on those lines that I look mainly in the future to the building up of the national 
collections of Once ot and ai mology. 4 Ps ‘si 

Tam not, of course, forgetting it advantage we have in this coun 
from our great collectors. ‘ne could not but feel, when hearing Sir Neill read the 
list of names of the members of the Committee of 1931, how great has been our loss 
in the last few years of orientalists in this country. ‘It is tragic to feel that so many 
have gone without seeing the fulfilment of the ideal which they have had at heart. 
But it does feave upon us who remain the greater responsibility of implementin, 
what they had in view—this ideal of more adequate space to show the Oriental 
collections in London, and a larger staff to organize and to make them as complete as 
possible. 


‘The Cuarnuan: We are greatly indebted to Mr. Basil Gray for his very suggestive 
remarks. “If no ene elec wishes 89 take part in the discuscion, perhaps I might make 
a few observations by way of winding up the meeting. 

Great Britain has had, I suppose, a longer and more intimate contact with the 
peoples of Asia than any other Western country. ‘Those contacts have been largely 
political, diplomatic, and commercial, and we look forward in the future to adding to 
those categories the cultural contact. We look forward to a much more intimate 
contact, for example, with our preseatday ally in Asia, the Chinese people. We are 
standing side by ide with them in the most and destructive war of aggres- 
sion with which humanity has ever been curecd, and we must remember that ‘our 
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ally Ching has becn suffering under this infliction for a longer time than we, for it was 
‘some years before the outbreak of war in Europe that Japan descenuled upon Chinese 
soil. That forges a new bond becween the people of Britain and the people of China, 

That, then, being the position, it is very surprising that the Government at the 
heart of the British Empire has hitherto done so little to foster cultural contacts 
beewoen the British people and the of Asia, Can we look forward to greater 
support from our Government in the future? I hope profoundly that we cai, for I 
agree with our lecturer thar this is a propitious time to put forward a scheme for a 
‘great centze of Oriental culture in this country. 

‘There is going to be a vast work of reconstruction undertaken in this country at 
the end of the war, and it would be a crying shame if this aspect of our contact with 
the peoples of Asia were not given a prominent place in the scheme of reconstruction. 
There is some indication that the Government are more alive to that today than they 
have been in the past for there isin existence at the present moment a tral! com 
mittee, of which I myself happen to be chairman, which has been appointed by the 
Secretary of State for India to investigate the whole question of the possibility of 
establishing a centre of Oriental culture in London after the war. May I say that I 
regard that 2s an even wider proposal than the proposal merely to centralize the 
Oriental exhibits which we at present possess and which are scattered in different 
institutions. 1 want to see something more than a mere Museum; I want to see a 
great focus of interest. 

‘What has been Jacking in the past, in order to bring pressure to bear upon the 
Government, has been public opinion, and public opinion.has been lacking because #0 
little has been done to arouse it. What we want to see, therefore, is some Oriental 
Centre which will provide a meeting-place for all those, whether Eastern or Western, 
who are interested in the question of Eastern civilization and culture—a great 
mesting-place where poaple can come together on a common, ground which is nony 
poltieal.”“ What you will wane, therefore, is something will linger than a rmuscum 

ilding. You want a fine building, if possible designed by an architect with a 
knowledge of Eastern architecture, with reception hall, lecture theatre, reading- and 
writing-rooms, and so on—all the facilities necessary to enable not only students to 
come and pursue their studies there, but all persons of goodwill who are interested in 
these things, to came together forthe purpose of meeting one another and exchanging 
views and opinions. 

The difficulty there, of course, is the difficulty mentioned by the lady who raised 
the question about the site, Where in the heart of London are you going to find a 
site adequate for a buildthg of that character? The Committee of which I am 
Chairman is at the present time going into the question of the floor space and wall 
space which will be required adequately to exhibit the examples of Oriental art, 
antiquities, archeological specimens, and so on, and itis becoming daily clearer to ut 
that the space required will be very great indeed, and that is undoubtedly a practical 
difficulty which we shall have to endeavour to overcome. 

Tagree with what the lecturer said that the art of Asia is one and indivisible. But 
it is also true that the art of Asia has overflowed into Europe. Persian art in par- 
ticular has had great influence on the Mediterranean seaboard, and the influence of 
the art of Islam is to be found a far west as Spain. ‘Therefore it is not easy to know 
where to draw the line. That is one of the problems with which this Coromittee has 
to wrestle. 

Then there is the question of the i of staff available for the proper care 
of a great Oriental centre of this kind. Well, of course, the staff is not available 
because the demand for it has not existed. I feel quite sure that if our young men 
who take an interest in the East generally were aware that there were careers open to 
them if they undertook scriously a course of study to qualify themselves, it would be 
found that the staff would be forthcoming. “There agsin we come back to one of the 
roots of this problem—namely, the lack of public interest, and consequently of 
interest by che Government and by the universities and so on. I think that that is a 
problem which will solve iteelf, I think that I have now covered all the points which 
‘ame into my mind while the Jecturer was addressing us, and I feel sure that anything 
which organizations auch as the Universities’ China Committee in London ean do to 
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somulate interest, and #0 to bring an informed public opinion to bear upon those who 
will be responsible after the war for the great plans of reconstruction in this country, 
will be exceedingly helpful, arel destined in due course to bear most valuable fruit. 

May I express in your name to Sir Neill Malcolm the gratitude of all of us for 
bringing this questian, not only before this meeting, but before the instructed public, 
and for the admirable manner in which he has sct the project before us, advocating 
but without disguising its dificulties the scheme which he has at heart. 


Sir Wnutaw Hoawext: [ want to ask all present to join with me in thanking 
Lord Zetland for coming here this afternoon and presiding over this meeting. It is 
not the first time that Lord Zetland and I have met. For five of the best years of ra 
life I had the honour of working with him in Bengal. Those who have worked wit 
hum there will never forget what a splendid Governor he was. 

‘With reference to this afternoon’s discussion, 1 should like, as one connected with 
students, wo make one remark. It is as to the absolute necessity for some such 
developments as have been sketched by our lecturer und endorsed by our Chairman. 
L was once sent by the University of Hong-Kong to discover a Pri of Chinese 
for that University. The people out there were under the delusion that such a man 
should be an Englishman. I went everywhere and found n0 one who was willing to 
come and who filled the bill in any way. We have Chairs for Chinese in our 
universities, but to find a Professor for Hong-Kong was singularly difficult. On the 
other hand, ia France, in the Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme Orient, they have turned out 
famous Oriental students. If 1 wanted any advice about Chinese, I found that I had 
to go to Paris. Then, again, the China Institute here is an encouragement of Chinese 
cuitural relations, and that is all to the good, and we can have lectures and dis- 
cussions, but how much more effective it would be in a lecture on Chinese art if the 
People who attended were able to go to a centre and sce these same objects. 

t was very pleasing to hear the advocacy of the idea that what we want is not 
merely a museum or exhibition, but a place where young men can learn the Chinese 
language and make progress along those lines, I hold that such a centre should be in 
London. 1 do not bekteve in scai Chairs in Manchester and other i 
universities, We must have a centre of Chinese culture and all that it stands for in 
London, otherwise all this talk about cultural relations will turn out to be meaning- 
less. The reat difficulty hitherto has been that the British public has wken no real 
interest in the matter. If the British public did take such an interest and an agitation 
were aroused, the Treasury would find the . But there must be a real drive 
behind it, and if the China Institute and those who comé@to these talks will help in 
that drive a very great service will be done both to Great Britain and to China, 





ASIA ON THE AIR: A RADIO REVIEW 
By Wrurrep Hotmes 


“We'as superhuman!” assert the Germans. “ Pah!" retort their competitors in 
crime, the Japanese. “ We're gods!” 

‘This quotation from Thomas Lyall's brilliant rhetorical talk after the 9 p.m. news 
some weeRs ago was the crux of his ‘The Germans are dangerous; their 
Fascism is dangerous; it menaces the free world; but their “heresy of the Herren- 
volk,” child of niveteenth-century Nietzsche, is a puling babe in the world’s history 
compared with the scasoned veteran, two thousand Give hundred years ald, of the 
Japanese variety. 

The parrovery of “ Lebensraum,” the mania for aggression and world conquest, 
totalitarianism, are comparative newcomers to Europe, but they. were part of the 
Japanese unity and way of life when our own country was largely bog and forest and 
the German tribes were notorious among the Romans for, theit primitive savagery 
and treachery one against the other. Japan has been 2 single unifeed social structure 
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for centuries, held together the simple creed that ‘the gods who created all 
nations were born in Japan,” thar the Emperor is himeelf divine, that each Japanese 
is only acelin the body of Japan, and—towt court—that “ we are the greatest people 
in the world.” 

The first Emperor, wo thousond five hundred years ago, is reported to have said: 
“The eight corners of the world are under one roof—Japan.” And the Empress 
Jingo, nrading Kores a trifling seventeen hundred years ago, spake of her aggression 
asa" holy war.” 

‘As the years go by the celestial menace to the rest of the world grows more 
apparent, In 1933 we find War Minister General Araki saying: “We must fulfil 
ou enision to conquer the world; our imperial morality must spread over the whole 
world.” 

Even the German allies are despised. “* “Vultures,” call us,” complains a 
‘Nazi peevishly; “ probably they confuse ‘our European aes and really mean paoriie 
And what do the Germans think of the Japanese? Is there honour among con- 
federate thieves? A German document aiming to stir up the Oricat against the 
Japanese, which was smuggled to New Zealand—according to Mr. Lyall—calls them 
MRequered semiapet, crows ft to be logged.” Charming, delicate minds these 
“ competitors in crime" reveal in their unbuttoned moments! 

Are there any cxocptions to the mass-Fascismo of the Japanese? Mr. Lyall, who 
has lived in Japan for many yan ‘but who has not succumbed as so many Europeans 
do to her surface beauty and charm, answers that there have been, and presumably 
are still, some defiant and Independent spirits who think aed even try to act upon 
“dangerous thoughts.” Bur the close mesh of the spy and sccret police systems 
instituted in the thirteenth century and elaborated since, with modern weapons of 
torture and enforcement, makes the Gestapo look in comparison like the wi 
of a deep-sea fisherman's net. In fact, when the Gestapo went to Japan in 1939 to 
“teach” their methods, they admitted that they had really “* come to learn.” 

Mr, Lyall’s talk succeeded in conveying to listeners that the menace and horror of 
German domination are far less than those of a Japancsc onc, and that nothing can 
wean the Japanese from their dream of world west but total and utter defeat. 
His tlk was a sour de force beside which most radio programmes pate into insig- 
nificance, 


Many people bare: find ft Rand so believe tie of Japanese brutalities and 
flouting of the decencies and humanities we have learnt to take for granted in the 
civilized world. Either they are sceptical of “ propaganda "—by which they mean 


false witnessing for an ultérior motive—or are too humane and civilized themselves 
to believe such cold-blooded deviley possible. But as independent evidence pours in 
even the most sceptical and humane must finally be convinced of their truth. Soon 
after Mr. Lyall’s talk home listeners heard of the experiences of the first woman to 
escape frot a Japanese concentration camp im China. Gwen Pricstwood. 

Simply and without undue bitterness she spoke of the prison camp on the Stanley 
Peninsula, wherc she was taken with 2,500 British, 300 Americans, and about 80 
Dutch after the fall of Hong-Kong. “We were put into 2 four-roomed bungalow,” 
she said. “1 was in a room under 14 feet square with seven other women, one just 
about to have a baby. . . . No furniture, the walls very blood-stained; we slept on 
the floor. We had # ounexs of rice per day per perton and a couple of i fish, 
the size of your fingertip, and a few letnuce leaves. On these low rations your 
strength dwindled rapidly. . . . I left on the Gifty-fourth day, and if T hadn't gone 
then T shouldn't have been abie to make the effort” 

‘Mrs. Priescwood escaped with a British official. They planned their escape for 
weeks, and one dark night crawled under the barbed wire on the chance of picking 
Japanese lines to Free China. They did receive help, and after the cabeet hed 
joined the Chinese guerilla Mrs. Priestwood, disguised as « Chinese girl, ran the 
blockade in a junk. She ended by saying: “I can't speak too highly of the kindness 
of the Chinese people; thay would che Sher bowl rice with you if it was all they 
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It was largely due to Mrs. Priestwood’s information about the starving condition 
of these prisoners that the Americans in the Stanley Peninsula camp were repatriated 
recently in the Gripsholm. 

‘The war against this merciless and implacable enemy goes on and increascs in 
intensity as American and British serength in, the Far East grows. Air Chicf Marshal 
Sir Philip Joubert, now on Admiral tbarten’s staff, talked recently about the 
Burma-batilefront, likening Burma to a three-sided lidless box open to the south, the 
sides of the box being three densely wooded mountain ranges varying from 9,000 10 
20,000 feet high, up which ““ our gear has to be hauled and balanced precariously on 
the edges, while the Japanese are ‘on the flat bottom of the box.” 

‘This simple description of a confused bat area made the news of painful advance 
and retreat clearer ¢o listeners bogged in unfamiliar names and wondering anxiously 
why the campaiga is “ so slow. 

* "The Burma front is nearly as Jong as the Russian front,” went on Joubert, "“ but 
is for worse scrved with communications. The tangled battles of Arakan and the 
Chin Hills, where British and Indian forces have engaged three-quarters of the 
Japanese forces in Burma, have enabled General Sulwell's forces [of American and 
Chinese] from the north to make real towards Myitkyina [now taken] and 
the old Burma Road. Behind his troops new Ledo road is being pushed forward 
as fast as American engineers can drive it... We have largely destroyed Japanese 
air power in the Burma theatre and have forced them to use (wice the number of 
troops they used last autumn, with correspondingly heavy casualties, all in the process 
of wftening up the Japanese positions 1m anticipation of the great assault that is being 
prepared for the future.” 

‘As a postscript to this survey a paragraph from a short talk by Captain J. B. 
Barnes, who has spent the last eighteen months working on the Manipur Road, 
interesting. Mafaria was 9 greater menace than the Jap, but hard work by the 
medical units and all sorts of preventive measures—nets, anti-mosquito cream—have 
changed all that, We only get a fraction of the heavy casualties we used to get two 


ars ago.” 
™ A. E Ryan, whose despatch on the training our men get in jungle warfare was 
one of the most interesting eyewitness talks of the quarter, reported that one of our 
most senior officers in India has said: “The Jap is enemy No. 1 and the mosquito 
‘enemy No. 2.” Among the precautions mentioned as having been so effective are, 
Secon to Mr. Ryan, these : 

“ Half an hour before dark the men have to get their legs into slacks and have 
their shirt-sleeves pulled down, Anti-mosquito cream is rubbed then on every part 
not protected by clothes face, hands, etc.-—and every hour through the night a gong 
rings and every man who is not under his mosquito net (as he ought to be it hes 
asleep) has to rub on a fresh lot of cream. It smells like sour lemons, but you get 
used to it. It's now like vanishing cream, and you don't have the bother of rubbing 
it off in the morning.” 

So to science we owe the lives and health of thousands of our men in the jungles 
of India and Burma. India needs scientists—far more than politicians, as Professor 
A, V. Hill, «.r., said in his recent talk, “Science and Indian Progress.” “ Her 
problems arc mainly biological—problems of population, health, agriculture, and 





During his recent tour Professor Hill travelled some 10,000 miles, largely by air, 
finding no hint of isolationism among Indian scientists, but “a frank desire to get 
together with the rest of us in the friendliest possible way.” He found, too, a 
“tremendous keenness on science,” and stated that about 3,000 students get degrees 
each year, many with honours, and that there are many absolutely first-rate Indian 
scientists, seven of whom are members of the Royal Society, with young ones. coming 
atong in greater numbers, equally as good. 

But he was justly critical of existing facilities for learning and rescarch in India, 
“ Alchough there are a great many excellent and well-staffed institutions, on the 
whole the standard is low; laboratories are poor, ill-equipped and under-staffed and 
the stafls underpaid. The biological sciences are, usually the worst provided for, 
while medicine is one of the crying needa of India.” One of Professor Fiill's concrete 
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suggestions for reform after the war is for the foundation of an allIndia medical 
centre as a memorial to the thousands of Indians who have fought and suffered in 
the common cause. Another is for colleges of technology of a very high standard to 
be set up in various parts ‘of the sub-continent. These plans, he found, appealed 
strongly to thoughtful Indians. 

the jungles of the political scene this talk by a distinguished scientist gave 
one a lift to the hills af simple non-controversial and stimulating suggestions for 
India’s future welfare and progress. 


THE FRENCH COLONIAL EMPIRE 
By Jorn CoaTMAN, C.1.E. 


‘Tan French Colonial Conference held at Brazzaville between January 30 aod 
February 6 this year attracted strangely little attention in the British Press. Of course, 
vents of the most momentous importance were happening in the war at the time 
but, ever so, the intrinsic significance of the Conference called for greater prominence 
than it received. Indeed, just four years ago, the thoughts of all serious students 
were fixed with painful intensity oa the Frencb Colonial Empire. France herself had 
fallen, or was falling, but even that stupendous calamity would have been 4 lesser 
disaster for us if the French Empire had remained in the fight against the enemy. 
At first we were inclined to estimate the weight of the disaster in terms of Fr 
resources only, but before long we had forced upon our attention the grievous loss 
we had sustained in the economic and financial resources of the French Empire, no 
less than in its man-power and strategic bases. 

It is worth while recalling that the French Empire, like our own, is a world-wide 
Empire, in Africa, the Far East, the West Indies, and the Pacific. We British came 
to appreciate the importance of Bizerta and Tunis in a dire fashion after the middle 
cof 1940, whilst the treacherous surrender of French Indo-China by the Vichy authori- 
tics to the Japanese, to be used as a base of aggression, was one of the severest blows 
the cause of freedom has sustained in this war. The release of Syria from Vichy 
domination, which meant, in effect, domination by the Germans and Italians, 
diverted resources and effort which could be very ill spared at the time. It is the 
simple truth that the defection of the greater part of the French Empire after the 
fall of France greatly increated the length of the war and added immeasurably to the 
burdens and dangers of the British Commonwealth when it stood alone. We say’the 
defection of the greater part of the French Empire. There was, however, one noble 
and outstanding exception, and that was the action of the Governor of Equatorial 
Africa and Chad, Monsieur Felix Eboué, who boldly withstood the Vichy Govern 
ment and declared for de Gaulle. This far-sighted action has proved of immeasur- 
able value to the Allies, for it gave us direct access from the Gulf of Guinea to Egypt 
and the Sudan, an advantage the value of which is literally incalculable. Moreover, 
M. Eboué threw himself into the fight against the enemy with cathusiasm. He built 
soads and airfields, raised men and tesources, and showed what might have been had 
other French Governors in North and West Africa been as honourable and as patriotic 
as himself. Not the least noteworthy feature about this bright redeeming page in 
the history of France in these dark days is the fact that M. Eboué was a negro. We 
say “was” because, unhappily, this great man died on May 17 and so will not wit- 
poss the vletay snd the fegeacration of France tm which be himacif made such a 
Bouble consriburion. “But nothing can chow the vital importance of the Preach 
Empire in world relations more clearly than the fact that the landing of the Allies in 
French North Africa proved the point of the whole war. 

‘At any rate, there is no excuse now for ignorance in any quarter as to the crucial 
importance of the Freach Empire to us and eo the ward.” Everywhere French and 
British interests are in clote touch with each other, and it ix clear, for exemple, that 
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in the immensely delicate and complicated problems that will arise in respect of Indo- 
China after the war, Great Britain and France will have to keep im clow touch and 
accord with each other. Syria, also, will be another testing point. In spite of the 
existence of certain racial minorities in Syria, this country is a compact Muslim 
country, and its peoples have formed the ideal of 2 “Greater Syria,” including 
Syriz, Lebanon add Palestine (including Tranefordan). Here, again, is a situation 
which calls for the greatest possible measure of common understanding and sympathy 
between ourselves and the French. 

A very striking and encouraging fact in connection with the French Empire is 
that, in spite of the crushing disaster to the metropolitan country, there has becn little 
open trouble in her overseas possessions. The old difficulties with the Muslims of 
Northern Africa, which might have becn expected to show themselves in an active 
form, did not, in fact, do so. It is true that with the expulsion of Vichy influence 
from’ North Africa, and the discussion of the future of French policy, including 
colonial policy, by the Consultative Assembly, the Arabs of North Africa have begua 
to state their claims again with some force. But General de Gaulle has already 
promised them a number of rcforms, including equal citizenship, and it remains to 
be seen how these promises will be implemented in detail and what result they will 
have on Arab opinion in North Africa. 

But, of course, it is absolutely certain that after the war, when a restored France 
sete her house in’ order, her colonial policy will have to be overhauled {rom top to 
bottom. When this happens it seems very likely that French colonial policy will be 
inspired by some of the more organic principles of British colonial policy, Broadly 
speaking, French opinion on colonial policy has wavered between the two poles of 
“assimilation ” and “indirect government.” It is doubtful if either of these can 
now be regarded as permanent policics for colonial peoples. Whatever system of 
international relations may be worked out, and however strong and widely accepted 
the principles may be on which it is based, there is very little doubt that colonial 
peoplen 06 they grow to politcal maturity, will want some form of autonomous 

ernment. ‘The Muslim and Arab in North Africa in particular, with 

¢ ideas of “ Greater Syria,” ““ Greater Arabia” and 40 on, are bound to cut across 
the policy of assimilation. Similarly, whilst indirect government is no doubt an 
excellent training school for native peoples in 2 state of political immaturity, it is onl 
a state of tutelage. Sooner or later control, as well as administration, will be claime 
by the peoples concerned. It is, indeed, difficult to see any other future for colonial 
peoples than a slow, steady progress towards control of their own affairs. ‘The ties 
which unite them with each other and to their particular metropolitan countries will 
he shaped according to the conditions and ideas of the empire concerned. So it will 
be with the French Empire. 

fis unlikely chat any large number if indeed any Frenchmen at present, think of 
their future colonial polig, in such ‘terms as this, bur the important conference st 
Brazzaville certainly looked forward beyond the amelioration of merely economic, 
medical, and educational conditions to more fundamental developments. Those who 
have read accounts of the Conference in the columns of France can hardly fail to 
have been struck by phrases which recall our own parliamentary White Papers on 
arusteeship in our colonial empire. Thus, in his inaugural address to the Conference 
on January 21, General de Gaulle said : 

“Mais nous sommes sfirs qu’aucun n’est ni ne sera un progrés, si_les 

qui vivent dans lear terre natale 4 Yombre de notre drapeau, ne devaicnt 
pas en profiter moralement ct mattriellement si ce développement ne devait pas les 
conduire A un niveau tel qu’ils puissent un jour étre associés chez cux la gestion de 
leurs propres affsires. Voila oe qui ext le devoir de Na France.” Rollowing, him, 
Monsieur Pleven, Commissioner for Colonies, who presided over the remainder of 
the Brazzaville Conference, put it even more clearly when he said: “C'est homme, 
c'est I’Africain, ce sont ses aspirations, ses besoins et, n‘hésitons pas a le reconnaitre, 
eg faiblesses, c'est l’Africain pris comme individu sussi bien comme membre d’une 
cellule farailiale, que comme élément d'une société appelée A évoluer profondément, 
sous Veffort de la technique et des idtologies contemporaines, qui seront la pré- 
occupation constante de cewee conférence.” 
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For the rest, the agenda of the Conference was a wide one, including political and 
economic problems, a review of the system of administration in colonies, and the 
grand problem of the representation of the Frénch colonies in the French Constitution 
Of the future. OF course, at the Brazzaville Conference only the African colonies 
were directly represented. For obvious reasons Indo-China could not be represented, 
nor could the West Indies and the Pacific possessions. But it is only reasonable to 
assume, that the important problems and principles discussed at Brazzaville were 
being discussed for the whole French colonial empire. A glance at the list of the 
special sections into which the Conference divided—cducation, public health and 
social welfare, family life and conditions and labour, administrative reform, and 30 
on—show how wide was the scope of the deliberations. In fact, a8 an official statc- 
ment issued prior to the opening of the Conference said, the real goal of the Con- 
ference is to clarify and unify Prench colonial policy in Africa, and to work out 
practical rules by which these principles can be translated into action. 

One of the most detailed discussions at the Conference, and also one which re- 
sulted in perhaps the clearcst declaration of furure policy to be enunciated, was that 
on economic policy. It wat unanimously agreed that the French Empire should go 
over to a planned economy, and the Conference stated that the principle of plannin, 
had been adopted with all its consequences. France, of course, would have a central 
Partin che complete plan which, through her, would be shaped in harmony with the 
economic relations adopted by the great nations among themsclves after the war. 
‘The members of the Brazzaville Conference all agreed that whatever public works 
might be, undertaken, and whatever other busineses might be created, all should 

ave as their chie \¢ raisin purchasing power of the African peoples. 
Ils quite clear that the Conferente did vitualize a ecatralization of economic policy 
and technical development in the French Empire, a process not, of course, without 
its dangers to the native peoples. Still, in view of the general principles stated above, 
which will inform French colonial policy in the future, it is to be hoped that this 
planned economic policy will, in fact, produce the effects desired by the Conference. 
‘Another very interesting economic 1 was for the establishment of a French 
Institute for Agricultural Research in Africa. 

‘A most important and difficult part of the Conference's deliberations, on which, 
unfortunately, the reports available throw very litle light, was devoted to recruit. 
ment for the colonial services. In the past this has not been too successful a part of 
French cofonial administration. Of course, there have been notable exceptions, but 
those who had had an opportunity of comparing Prench colonia) personnel with 
those of British colonies, have not failed to notice how much more successful the 
British system has been in getting the right sort of colonial administrator. It is very 
Rreatly to be hoped that French colonial policy after the war will take some account 
of British experience, particularly in its development over the past twenty years. 

‘At the close of the Conference, Monsicur Pleben announced that there would 
shordy be set up a special section of the colonial commission to examine the recom- 
mendations made by the Conference and make such s for early action to the 
Comité Frangais as were practicable, and to work out further proposals to be sub- 
mitted in France to the Constituent Assembly after the day of deliverance. It must be 
admitted, however, thar the general constitutional scheme, as outlined by M. Pleben, 
is diffcuke to understand, Sede by side with the Freach Chamber of Deputics, he 
wants a Pederal Assembly in which all the dependencies will be represented. Nothing 
is said of any legislative bodies to be sct up in the dependencies themeclves, nor, 
accarding to M. Pleben, should representatives of the dependencies be found in 
future in the Chamber of Deputies. The powers and functions of the proposed 
Federal Assembly were left vague, and so at present it is impossible to express any 
opinion about it, but, taking M. Pleben’s own words at their face valuc, it does not 
appear Ukely that the Federal Anembly will satisfy, at any rate, the more 
advanced peoples of the French Empire, and already opposition to it has been voiced 
in certain Quarters of the Empire. “But, of course, che Brazzaville Conference, as we 
have seen, did not represent the whole French Empire. It met at a critical stage of 
the war and at a time when the whole of French opinion could not possibly voice 
itself. There will be future conferences, when the problems tackled by the Brazza- 
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ville Conference will be further examined. It would be unreasonable to expect com- 
plete clarity of definition of policy at this stage. The fact remains that the Brazza- 
ville Conference has made a start with the problem of French colonial policy after 
the war, that there is much in its work that is hopeful, and in any case it is a sign 
that the French Empire is alive and is looking to the future. 


THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE IN TURKEY* 


Dr. H. Avni AxseL 
Dr. Aksel graduated at Istanbul in 1918 and is at present Chief Surgeon 
at the Hascki Hospital, Istanbul. He is a specialist in chest sur; and 
has published several Papery on that subject Dr. Aksel was a member of 
Turkish Medical Mission which recently visited Great Britain. 
Barons discussing the history of medicine in Turkey I wish to say a few words about 
the meaning and importance of the history of medicine in i 

The science of medicine begins contemporaneously with the existence of man, 
Ever since that time the knowledge of primitive medicine has gradually advanced and 
has Jaid the foundations of modern medicine, based upon the principles of medicine 
laid down by men like Hippocrates and Galen. To study the position through which 
scicnee has passed in the course of time, and the phases which it has been through, 
and to form an idea about ite future development and to take steps which will help 
its further development, is to be in possession of useful and valuable knowledge. 
‘Thus it is on account of its importance that the history of medicine has for years 
constituted one of the principal studies of the most modern universities, 

After this brief introduction let us now embark upon our subject. 

Turkish medicine, which has a six-hundred-ycar history, is a continuation of the 
medicine of the Selguk Turks, who for centuries ruled before us in Anatolia and have 
left a great many traces of their civilization. According 10 the stages of pro} 
which our grealy developing medicine displays ducing | is period it is possible to 

wl 





divide our medical science into three phases, first is up to the opening of 
the Suleymaniye Medical School, the second up to the establishment of the Medical 
College of Istanbul, and the third is the period in which we ourselves arc living. Now 
Tet us briefly examine the courte of progress of medicine during these stages. 
In the middle of the fourteenth century the rapid expansion of the Turkish 
Empire, its vitality, and its promise of a brilliant future, and particularly the respect 
aid by the Sultans and their Vezirs to science and scientists, was the cause of the 
looding of our country by 2 great many scientists from Persia, Egypt, Iraq and even 
India, and by the great masters of medicine of the times. In the time of the Selguks 
the hospitals, which had been established and were in operation in the great cities of 
Anatolia ike Sivas, Amasya and Konya, were enlarged; and by means of buildin, 
new hospitals in certain places great services were rendered both to the healt 
of the army (which was constantly at war) and to the health of che growing victorious 
population, From a study of the Imperial Archives we learn that the number of 
pitals increased and reached the figure of fifty after the conquest of Istanbul. ‘The 
conquest of Constantinople caused 9 great ion in the world of medicine, as in 
every other sphere, ‘The opening of the Medrese and the Hospital of Fatih and the 
sppointment to this hospital as Chief Medical Officer of Kétbiddia fram Persia may, 
from the point of view of the progress of the country’s fret age. of medicine, be 
recorded 9s a stage forward. Evilia Celebe, who visited this catablishment and who 
had for many years rendered great sexvices to the health of the country, speaks of this 
hoopital in his Travelogue, and records that there were innumerable doctors, surgeons 
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and oculists, up to two hundred men and women domestics, and cven that 2 band 
was charged with the duty of entertaining the sick and curing certain diseases. With 
the help of the documents which enrich our libraries it can be shown that the great 
doctors of this age recorded their knowledge in book form and thus handed it on as 
a gift ta their successors. In the fifteenth century particularly there were innumerable 
works written on the subject of medicine and chemistry by the specialists of that time 
like Geredeli Ishak, Servanli Mahmoud and particularly Altunizade, who was, at the 
same time, an inventor. He conceived the idea of a surgical “ probe,” and used one 
which he made from silver for his operations. Again, amongst the famous chemists 
whom this age produced the name of $erafiiddin Ali of Amasya, known 2s Sabun- 
cuogly, is worthy of mention. This individual practised surgery for fourteen years 
in the hospital in Amasya which had been founded by the Ilhani Turks, and achieved 
brilliant successes, In 147r be translated from Arabic into Turkish the book by 
Ebukasim Zehravi, one of the Arab doctors, and presented it to the Conqueror Sultan 
Mehmed, There are two copies of this book, of which one is in Paris and the other 
in Istanbul. This work docs not consist of 2 simple crauslation of the work of 
Ebukasim. Sabuncuogiv added a oumber of drawings which showed his own 

°7 ig methods, together with drawings of the instruments he used and a few 

additional studies. Again, Ali Ahmet C'elebe, a product of this age and one of the 
great surgeons, established the practice of taking a stone out of the bladder and wrote 
@ book of ten chapters om this subject. 

‘The medicine of this our first age was, without doubt, very elementary. Rather 
than being a science taught in the schools, it was a system of master and apprentice, 
and knowledge was gained by practieal experience. Liquids and ointments which 
were produced by experimentally boiling hops and roots were used as remedies. The 
operating instruments were very restricted and elementary in form. Cauterization 
‘was generally used to cure sickness. Nothing was known about anasthetics; in major 
operations like the amputation of arms and ‘eg the limb to be amputated was frozen 
with ice or snow. 

‘The sixteenth century was the most brilliant age of our century. Our frontiers 
extended from Baghdad to Vienna. Science and art reached great heights, soldieri 
and scamanship made extraordinary strides. We sce great men in every 5} - 
life. In the age in which lived poets like Fuzuli, Baki and Nedim, scientists like 
Ebussuud Efendi, and art geniuses like the architect Sinan, it is very natural that 
doctors of equal standard were produced. And at this time there was a very great 
need for a sufficient number of doctors for the growing country, for the powerful 
army which was for ever at war, and for the growing population. "It was this urgent 
peed which brought about the ‘opening of the Siileymaniye School of Medicine. 

. in 1555.8 big hospital was founded around the Mosque of Siileymaniye in Istanbul, 
‘and beside it a big school. This school was, for those times, a university, It had 
innumerable teachers and a great many students, Medicine was caught to students 
here in well-organized courses, and practical demonstrations of diagnosis and healin; 
were given to students in the fal. For the first time lessons on the theory of 























anatomy began to be given. Emp! it in the State hospitals and in the army of 
furgeons who had read anatomy was , and to have studied anatomy was an 
advertisement for surgeons. In a ward, medicine reached the stage of a science which 


‘was taught and learnt in the schools, 

‘At the end of the seventeenth century we sce that our medicine gradually moved 
from the Barend turned sowand the West. ous doctors who went ore with 
our armies nt European languages, tr: important ical works into 
‘Turkish, and brought new methods of healing to our country. We learn that at this 
time innumerable doctors came from Europe to our country. A peat many of these 
were Jews and Europeans, and it is known that the majority of had studied in 
the University of Padua. ‘None the less, they only made money and worked to their 
gm account in Turkey, but did not benefit the medicine of the country in any way. 
In the eighteenth century Turkish medicine at last completely turned towards the 

- West. works and prescriptions of a great many big Western medical men were 
translated into our tongue. Besides this, our own scientists of experience and know- 
ledge were not inactive, but recorded their medical knowledge and obecrvations. At 
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this time writers like Ali Efendi of Bursa, Ayapli Saban Garelzade Hafiz. Hasan, one 
of the teachers of the Silleymaniye School, are particularly worthy of mention; also 
Subhizade Abdiilaziz Efendi comes first the Turkish doctors, the product of 
this age. He had studied medicine in the Sileymaniye School and went to Vienna, 
where he stayed many years in order to study Western medicine on the spot 

‘The eighteenth century is very important from the point of view of the practice of 
inoculation. According to records in books, the practice of inoculation for smallpox 
began in Turkey before it did in Evrope. The fact which secms to support this claim 
is that Lady Montagu, the wife of the British Ambassador of that time, in a letter 
which she wrote to her friends in England in 1717, spoke about inoculation as a 
practice in Turkey; and the fact that the attention of English doctors was drawn to 
[ooculation, which was combating a disease which had been the case of 20 many 
deaths, provides further support for this claim. 

At this time Turkish medicine showed considerably greater progress than in any 
previous |. There were doctors employed in great fortresses and in the army. 
Besides this there were doctors and surgeons in private practice in the large towns, 
The custom of licence was current in private practice, I€ it had been decided that 
fifteen doctors and surgeons should work in a town, a sixteenth could not go there. 
At this time, too, new hospitals were being established in all the big towns. In 15: 
the foundations were laid of the Hascki Hospital, of which 1 have the honour tobe 
an operating surgeon. About 160 yards from where the Hascki Hospital is today 
therc is the original Haseki Hospital, which stands as strong as ever. Certain parts of 
ic were being used as a hospital until very cecently.. Ie was built by the great architect 
Sinan, who also built the Sdleymaniye Medical \ 

We can also record a big advance in surgery in this period, and medicine, too, 
made progress. We also learn by studying certain hand-written documents which 
are preterved in our libraries that some medical preparations used in the West entered 
the country, and that after experimenting with them publications were issued about 
their medical value. The works of Paracelsus were translated into Turkish, and 
‘Western methods of curing diseases were introduced. We see a great awakening in 
the field of medicine. 

In the nineteenth century Turkish medicine finally turned completely towards the 
West. Increasing contact with the West facilitated the establishment of European 
medicine in Turkey in this age. Mahmed I., who introduced great military chan, 
and founded the modern army, believed in the need for fundamental changes in this 
sphere also and, with the object of providing doctors and surgeons forthe Hew arty, 
founded in 1827 2 Medical and Surgical Faculty in Istanbul in the Sehzade Basi 
Tulumbacibagi Palace. While work went on in the Sileymaniye Medrese, medicine 
and surgery were taught in this establishment in separate dey ts and under 
modern conditions. In 1831 the Surgical Faculty was completely separated from the 
Medical Faculty and transferred to Saraybornu, and studies were continued under the 
administration of surgeons like Konstantin Karatodori, who came from France, and 
Saranti, In 1839 the Medical Faculty was transferred to the private building in 
Galatasaray and took the name of Tibbiyei Adliyei Sahane, and Dr. Bernard from 
‘Vienna was invited to take up the appoi of director of this school. At first the 
teaching was in French. The object was to ensure that the new doctors should 
Jearn French and introduce medical works isto the country. All the new practi 
employed in European medicsl universities were applied here. For the first time 
anstomy was taught on the human body. A large library was established, and wich 
the object of teaching students the science of botany, a matter of great im eto 
medicine, a splendid: garden was made. Examinations for doctors were held at the 
school. Hayrullah Efendi was the first of our doctors to enter the world of medicine 
with the tide of doctor on passing his examination. 1 believe he was the father of the 
great poct Abdilhak Hamid. In 1846, again for the first time, four students were 
sent by the t to Vienna. After returning to their country they became 
lecturers in different departments of the school. As lectureship gradually passed into 
the hands of Turkish doctors, instruction, too, began to be given in Turkish. In 
1864 the Civil School af Medicine, which is the origin of our Faculty of Medicine of 
today, was opened. In 1867 the Medical Society, originally called the Imperial 
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‘Medical Society, and which has shown such great scientific activity, was founded, and 
is today called the Turkish Medical Society. Thanks to the efforts of Dr. Kirimli 
‘zis Bey, one ofthe founders ofthis Society, and with the assistance of his colleagues, 
the Turkish Medical Dictionary has been published, and by this means a great many 
medical expressions have been translated into Turkish. New works also are written 
and translated. Students are regularly sent to Europe, and on returning to their 
country each becomes head of one of the this way Turkish medicine 
is gradually making itself known. ‘The Department and the Coastal 
Medical Organization have been established, and Turkey is a party to the Inter- 
national Quarantine Regulations. In this age, too, there has been great progress in 
surgery. The Cerranhhanc (Surgery School) continues to progress. _Modera surgery 
was trying to establish itself in the country, and, while at first it made slow progress, 
throe young doctors who gained prizes in 2 competitive examination went, one of 
them wo Vienna and two to Paris, in order to study new methods of surgery. When 
they returned to their own county they began to teach the new mocthods of sucgery in 
the Medical School and to publi to make known the antiseptic methods which 
just begun to be used in Europe. really Turkish representative an 
exponent of modern surgery is our Professor Cemil Topuzl, who if sill alive. ‘On 
hhis return to this country from Paris in 895 he became an assistant instructor at the 
Medical College and afterwards became a professor and established the new method 
‘of antiseptic surgery, rendering great service to his country by instructing thousands 
Of ardent, ‘Thanks to the war of the last Alty years, we can say that modern 
medicine is at last established in Turkey. ue doctors, who.are specialists in every 
branch of medicine, follow its progress in Europe and in America and, by means of 
regular publications, make known to the whole medical world our own medicine. 
Thanks to the Government's practice of sending doctors to foreign countries for the 
purpose of studying, and thanks to the devotion of their profession of a great many 
cof our specialists, and thanks to their constantly bringing to their country at their own 
expense fresh publications about their profession, you can readily understand that 
Turkish medicine continues to make great strides. are now up to two hundred 
hospitals, including our very modem ertblishments and model hospitals, inaumer- 
able maternity and child welfare centres, and a great many dispensaries and hospitals 
for infectious diseases and tuberculosis sanatoria. There are organizations for com- 
bating tuberculosis, fever and venereal disease. In our school for nurses we tr 
nurses. who are really experienced in theie work; they join our large medical 
personnel, There are altogether 4,000 doctors, both in private practice and in the 
service of the State and other health organizations. Particularly since the establish- 
ment of the Republic great progress has been made in health matters, as in every other 
subject. 
¢ my last words be to thank the British Council, which has given us the oppor- 
tunity of secing at first hand the progress made in our profession in England, and 
has fered us rey bp and sueano> fo doing on and et me lo than them for 
is opportunity of speaking before this disti audience, 
‘Fibllly lr cae hank the staff of this valued eatablishnent and the audience which 
Thave the honour to address. 











THE KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS AND 
ENEMY AGGRESSION 


Br Lrsur.-Commanpre Cartes M. Morag, R.¥.V.2. 


Just over four years ago—st 3 2.m. on May 10, 1940—Germany wantonly attacked the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands without a declaration of war. 

‘Let us, very briefly, ctamine the international pre-war position of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlunds. fa his book, The Rape of the Netherlands, the present Nether- 
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lands Minister, Mr. E. N. van Kleffens, asks what would be his readers’ reply to the 
following question : 


Give me the name of a well-governed European country which is an clement 
of stability; a country of steady ; where there is on exeepHonally large 
tneasure of social justice: where Wealth is more evenly distributed than in most 
European countries as there is neither unlimited private wealth nor dire povertys 
a country which wisely governs its overseas territories, opening up their resources 
to all the world, while at the same time taking great care to raise the moral and 
material well-being of its native subjects; a country with a name in the fields of 
the arts and sciences, with a ly very large number of Nobel prizo- 
winners; where education and ‘of foreign languages are at a very 
high level; a democratic country on whose republican past a timehonoured 
constitutional monarchy has been grafted. A country, finally, which docs not 
covet anything belonging to anyone else; a land of liberty, af tolerance, of patient, 
unspectacular fand achievement.” 


He rightly adds thar although, lies to this question might contain the 
names of mare than one pons Freee eee dubs that Pollet woud hive 
ranked near the top. Without any intention of making invidious distinctions, the 
writer ventures to add that, although much the same description could be applied to 
some other European countrics, Holland's brilliant achievements in her Far nm 
territories also places her in the very front ranks of those European Powers whose 
responsibility it isto eooperate with and further the wellare of non-European peoples. 

in the long-distant past the painful process of trial and error undoubtedly brought 
with it injustices and sbuses, but history shows that such things were almost in- 
evitable in those days, and in any case there is not a single country in the world 
whose overseas subjects have not suffered in the course of colonial “* growing pains.” 
Be that as it may, the modern administration by Holland of her overteas possessions 
was, in every respect, a model of what good colonial government should be. 

‘1o return to the Kingdom of the Netherlands in Europe. Ever sinec Holland 
and Helgium became xparate Kingloms ih 1839, the consistent and, unswervin 
policy of successive Netherlands Governments was one of non-entanglement wit 
other Powers. ‘They knew that this policy was in line with the desires of the Great 
European Powers that the Kingdom of che Netherlands should remain in the hands 
of the Dutch people and that Dutch authority in their own territories should not be 
undermined or otherwise influenced by any single State. It is true that Holland 
became 2 member of the League of Nations, but this did not negative her previous 
policy, as the League war intended tobe universal and did not represent one State or 

oup of Sta 
ee iis an historical act that the League was a failure the United States never joined 
it and Germany, Italy and Japan finally withdrew from it. 

‘The declaration made individually in 1923 by France, Great Britin, che United 
Sates and (be it carefully noted!) Japan-—that they undertook to respect the integrity 
of the Netherlands East Indies—which was, accepted by the Ki of the Neher 
lands, did not in any way indicate a departure from their policy. It merely con- 
firmed the desire of the Kingdom of the Netherlands to be left slone—at peace with 
all men—to manage their own affai 

But acceptance of Hitler's offer to the Netherlands in 1936 of 2 non-aggression pact 
would have constituted a unilateral treaty and was therefore declined. Acceptance 
would have been contrary to the Y declared policy, and, moreover, the 
Briand-Kellogg Treaty, outlawing war, to which Germany was 2 party, rendered 
such a pact Unnecessary—at least in the cyes of all honest, decent-minded, civilized 
poopie; who regardod deilaratione amd westies a8 stcroranct. 

Ever since the fall of Napoleon, Holland's onc enemy was the sea, agzinst which 
she waged center warfare and from which she took any extra tevitory ahe might 
require—witness that stupendous engineering feat, the drainage of the Zuider 
She did not covet her neighbours serisory 

‘The rich products of the Netherlands East Indies were at the disposal of the world, 
and, under the Netherlands Indies “open door” policy, foreign capitalists could 
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invest their money in the Netherlands East Indies on the same terms and conditions 
as Netherlands nationals. For instance, it has been estimated that British invest- 
ments in the Netherlands East Indies in agricultural, mining and many other under- 
takings amounted to no less than £100,000,000. Similarly, American, Belgian, French, 
German and Japanese investments amounted to very considerable sums. 

No preferential duties were imposed on imports into the Netherlands and Nether 
lands East Indies, and, compared with moat of the remainder of the pre-war tariff 
ridden world, ade with them war vitually fre. One reult of this wat that the 

luc of Nether! imy from exceeded that of imy 
from Holland herself. tobias mae cain d panel 

"To return to Holland: Great Britain was Holland's best customer and bought 
from her, annually, very much more than she bought from Great Britain. On the 
other hand, Germany, annually, sold to Holland approximately three times the 
a ee che, oe povcest political and f the 

Such theo, briefly, wat it economic position of the Kingdom 
of the "Netherlands." re es 

Immediately upon the outbreak of war in 1939, the Netherlands Government 
issued a Proclamation of Neutrality, which, officially, announced their determination 
to maintain absolute neutrality. It also set out a detailed definition of this neutrality 
#0 28 to avoid all chances misinterpretation, and, incidentally, the Proclamation 
mrictly accorded with international law. Needless to say, neutrality was observed 
with impeccable exactitude, and all Germany’s lies, distortions and cunning sophisms 

ter this irrefragable fact. Nevertheless, Holland was invaded by Germany, 
and in accordance with their technique, the Nazis made their usual lying statements, 
that they possessed “irrefutable evidence” that Holland had behaved in an un- 
neutral manner, that Great Britain apd Prance were about to invade Holland, 
Belgium and Luxembourg and that this was known to the Netherlands Government, 
This “irrefutable evidence” was never produced, for the simple reason that it did 
‘Not cxist. 

‘The Netherlands East Indies are an integral part of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, 40 that immediately Holland was attacked a state of war autorastically existed 
between the Netherlands East Indies and Germany, and, of course, the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands became allies of Great Britain and France. 

> At that time Japan was still neutral. Economic discussions had been, or were, 

taking place between the Netherlands Indies and Japanese Governments, and although 

these discussions were abortive, the negotiators parted on the best of terms and there 

reamed no reason to believe that the Japanese contemplated attacking the Netherlands 
ies. 

But on December 7, 1941, the storm burst. Pearl Harbour was attacked by the 
Japanese without a declaration of war, in accordance with the traditions established 

the Germans, and it soon became clear that the Philippines, Malaya and the 

jctherlands East Indies were the immediate objectives of the Japanese, with Australia 
and New Zealand as more distant goals. The amazing series of Japanese triumphs 
at the ontict are now items of history. The Allics were hopelessly outnumbered on 
land and sea, whilst in the air the Japancse quick) attafhed absolute superiority, 
partly due to the fact that the Dutch—to their goernal honour-—had expended » cos: 
siderable portion of the strength of their small air force in the defence of Malaya. 

But if the Japanese plans were to succeed completely it was csscatial for them not 
only to obtain command of the sca but to retain it right to the end. . 

Japanese certainly obtained command of the sea, but, mainly thanks to the 
dogged courage of the Dutch, they suffered euch shattering los in warships and 
merchant ships in doing so that their ability to maintain their enormously long lines 
of communications was seriously it ‘i 

From bases in Ceylon, Austrafia and cleewhere, the Americans, Austrslians, 
British, Dutch and French Forces are ceaselessly ing away at the Japanese, 
‘who are rapidly losing the command of the sea, for which they paid such 2 terrible 
price in 1941 and 1942. It is certain that once Germany is defeated.and huge addi- 
ional Allied forest c freed for opeations in the Far East, Japan will completely 
Jose her command of the sca and with it the whole campaign. 
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Let there be no mistake about it; the defeat of Japan is just as necessary to the 
whole world as the defeat of Germany. Great Britain, the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, the United States, China, the Philippines, France, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, British Borneo, Malaya, many British islands in the Pacific and 
Portuguese Timor, are but some of the countries whose security and well-being 
cannot be assured unless and until Japan is utterly and irrevocably crushed and the 
territories she has stolen restored to those who administered them to well before the 
war, No half measures will do. A compromise peace made with Germany or Japan 
would merely provide them with breathing space in which to make preparations for 
world domination, “We all know chat it was Germany's intention to dominate the 
world. If such a thing is possible, Japan’s aggression was even fouler, as wious 
Intention was alto to humiliate the whole white race in the eyer of the Asiatic 





les. 

Great Britain has now been at war for nearly five years, but when Germany is 
defeated, let us not heave a sigh of relief and relax. We—in company with our 
Allicgauast, and will, complete the job by forcing Japan uncondiconaly to surrender, 

Then, and not until then, will we all be able to build a world in accardance with 
the Atlantic Charter, 


BARODA IN WAR-TIME 
By Sranuey Rice 


Banona under her new ruler continues to maintain the high standard which was ect 
by the late Maharaja Sayaji Rao Il. For a long time now she has been considered to 
be one of the hest-governed States in India, and has been the exemplar for others less 
fortunate. There is, or was, a prevalent idea that the peasantry of British India are 
much better off than their brethren in an Indian State and that they willingly 
embraced every opportunity to become British Indian subjects. ‘This is by no means 
the case. It may indeed be true of certain States whose reputation is none of the best, 
but it is not true of Baroda. Apart from their loyalty to the Gackwar ‘House, which 
is strong, they are very well treated, and by the permanent reduction of the land 
assessment, which the present Maharaja ordered at his accession, they have obtained 
a boon which they had no reason to expect. 

Under the late Maharaja, towards the clase of his life, the executive power in the 
State was entrusted to one Councillor, who disposed of all internal matters not 
requiring the collective decision of the Council. This arranj ent was intended to 
set free the other Councillors for the work of inspection and supervision, but it had 
the effect of pro tanto divorcing them from the administration, while the inspection 
work was no better than before. There seems to have been of late a reversion to the 
older and more general plan of dividing up departments amongst the Councillors and 
giving cach certain portfolios. The Diwan retains the Political portfolio and super- 
vises all, This internal change is, however, relatively unimportant. Much more 
weighty is the approach to democracy by the enlargement of the Dhara Sabhe, or 
local Legislative incil, which now consists of sixty members, of whom twenty- 
seven are elected on a wide franchise, Of the remainder, seventeen are non-officials 
nominated to represent the interests of minorities and apparently special castes, and 
ten to represent special interests such as industry, labour, commerce and the co- 
operative movement. ‘There are only six officials. “This body can initiate and pase 
Jegistation and move resolutions. Diwan has controlling » including the 
right of “ certification,” 2 device obviously borrowed fram the Government of India 
ACY, and all legislation requires the assent of His Highnest. This arrangement hus 
been working smoothly, and a considerable amount of business was transacted. 

Baroda, like most Indian States, has boca singularly free from the ogitation which 
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has vexed the life of British India now for so many ‘Occasionally a Congress 
member has come to the State to make speeches and to atir the cnthusasm of the 
student population, but, as one such orator i ssid to have remarked, since Congress 
stands for self-government or Swarsj, it has no business in Baroda, where self 

ernment, in the sense at least of “native government,” already exists. In 1042, 
Rowever, one of these rare incidents occurred” "The local Congress Working Com. 
mittee, called the Baroda Prajamandal or People’s ‘Assembly, passcd a resolution 
relating to the war effort identical in terms with that of the All-India Congress 
Commitee. The Baroda Government acted promptly and with decision. ‘The 
members were interned and the Prajamandal was declared illegal. There were 
unlawful meetings and processions, leading to arrests; pamphlets were distributed, and 
leaflets inciting to sabotage; setting fire to buildings and equipment; damage to 
post and telegraph offices and to telephone lines; attacks on postal runners and 
Restruction of mails; sabotage af railway lines, both the BB. and C.l., which is 
British, and the State lines. In fact, the whole Congress programme of terrorism—of 
non-violent violence—was cither put or to be put into operation. On one occasion the 
soldiers, apparently of the State forces, had to open fir, with the result that two 
people were killed. This state of unrest lasted till March, 1943, when the interned 
members were reJeased on their agreeing to convene a meeting of the Prajamandal to 
cancel the obnoxious resolution, the Government undertaking to restore to the latter 
body its freedom of action (provided it were lawful action), and to release those who 
bad been sentenced for their part in the ings. Exception was made of those 
gully of sabotage or of violet crimes. ‘The cbullton gradually died down, except 

for. few obdurate members who had, in consequence, to be detained for 2 further 

Per this was due to the influence of Mr. Gandhi, whose peculiar sense of political 
fitness has induced him to oppose measures taken in the interests of national defence. 
‘The fact is that his disciples do not understand his lofty, sf somewhat distorted, 
ideals. ‘The immense power which he undoubtedly has has therefore been turned 
into channels of violence and terrorism of which he probably disapproves. 

‘The prompt action taken by the Baroda Government prevented any serious harm 
being done to the war effort of the State. The police behaved well and for the most 
part were efficient in miaintaining law and order. Their attitiude was all the more 
creditable because a great strain was put upon them, and it is not unlikely that some 
at least sympathized with Congress aims, even if they disapproved of the violence, 
‘The war effort was, in fact, only part of the effort which was being made all over 
India. Baroda has no reason to be dissatisfied with her own record. She has pro- 
vided an Air Squadron, and the Maharaja has shown in a practical manner that he is 
Proud of it. She has also contributed a vessel to the Indian Navy, H.MALS. Raroda, 
and both the airmen and the sailors have acquitted themselves well. Out of her smali 
army, which seems greatly to have improved in quality, the and Infantry Regiment 

sent on war duty outside the State, and the Mechanical T Sections 
are on active service. His Highness has-given liberal donations both to the Royal 
Air Force Welfare Fund and to the corresponding organization for the Indian Air 
Force. It is, however, less to the Prince that one is inclined to look than to the attitude 
of the people, and it is satisfactory to learn that “' the National War Front organiza- 
tion has teccived wide support, and the movement is spreading to the remote 
villages.” “Ta. towns and villages people have formed themselves into bands for 
helping the police "—a new feature, since it has so often been the complaint that the 
people are inclined to abstruct the police by witltholding evidence and in other ways. 











After all, governments cannot do a great direct action (though they are often 
accused and abused as if they were )); without the Pom of the 
people they would be fairly helpless, and that is a maxim which would be democrats 


would do well to follow. 

Te is hardly to be expected that a wnall if important State like Baroda should strike 
out an entirely new line in the matter of the war effort, and therefore there need be 
no surprice if she has followed the English and doubtless also the Indian model of a 
“*Grow More Food” campaign. Baroda is an agricultural Stare, but her principal 
stop is cotton. Everyont who bas had to deal with the Indian ryot knows how con- 
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servative he is; he clings to the babits of his forefathers, even when they have been 
shown two be inadequate. It is only when a large movement, spontaneously under- 
taken, has proved t be successful that the ryor ean, asa rule, be stirred ovt of his 
groove. It is therefore eminently ‘satisfactory that be has been induced to convert 
200,000 bighas or, say, 150,000 acres from commercial to food crops, cspecially as 


Baroda is “a deficit area in regard to food grains”; that is to say, she is not selé- 
supporting in euch important fonds a rice and wheat. Atempss to extend irrigation 
have not been s I, probably because much of the soil is not suited to it, and, 


though it is uot absolutely impossible to grow rice on the supply of rain alonc, the 
crops are poor compared with those grown on irrigated land. The ryot is quick to 
see where his interest lies, and if irrigation had promised well there is no reason to 
suppose that the ryot would not have welcomed the water as eagerly as in other parts 
of tadis, where Water is more valuable than gold. At the same time the change over 
to food grains had to be delicately adjusted lest the economic position of the 
should suffcr by too violent a change; morcoves, it was necessary to keep the textile 
mills, which form the bulk of the industrial rise, sufficiently supplied. ‘That 
all this was succcesfully accomplished is creditable to the Barods Government in 

neral and to the Diwan in particular. It was necessary to hold out inducements 
Ey reducing the assessments by a5 per cent; but since this is only a small part af the 
profit to be expected, the ryots must have shown willingness to co-operate, and 
accordingly deserve praise for their public spirit. Nor can we withhold it because 
there were further concessions, such as the supply of seed at concession rates and the 
supply of water from Government wells and a rebate of water tax. 

(A further war efor is the campaign for simulating investments in defence bonds 
and loans and generally in Governtnent of India securities, ‘The need for saving was 
impressed upon the people by various propagandist methods, and seems to have had 
more success than such efforts usually achieve. 

In addition to these various efforts connected with the war, the industries of the 
State have also been diverted into the war channel, Industries are working to full 
capacity, first for the defence services and secondly to supply the civilian populstion, 
for, with the cessation or at least the reduction of imports, a gap has been created 
which it is necessary to fill. The principal industry is, of course, textile. ‘The capital 
employed in this enterprise has rien since 292728 from 193 lakhs to go lakhs in 
1942-43. All cotton mills have benefited from high prices, even though the prices of 
accessories has also risen, including fuel and wages. ‘There is one woollen factory in 
the State which is working exclusively for the Government. There ie alto x well- 
established fiem in Baroda City which manufactures drugs and medicines for the 
Government of India as well as for the local Government. The Tata organization 
have also started a concern for the manufacture of bleaching powder, potassium 
bromide, caustic soda and other chemicals. In all there were eighteen cotton mills 
working, berides the one woollen mill, where, however, there was a marked decrease 
in output. Mention should alto be made of the institution of cheap grain shops. 
This was intendod partly at a precaution against profiteering, and was particulary 
useful to the lower-paid Government servants, who, having fixed incomes, were hard 
hit by the rising prices of foot grains. Ite éaimated that some gojo00 petwans have 
been bencffoed by the echerne. By this and other similar meang it's hoped o counter 
the activities of the black market, which is a menace to the community here as 
everywhere else. 

jaroda is not, and probably never will be, an industrial State, ‘The late Maharaja 
did his best to foster industries, but without any outstanding success. The people are 
wedded to the cultivation of cotton, particularly in the Baroda and Mehsana divisions. 
Jn Navasari some stimolation has been given to the growth of sugarcane, for which 
irrigation facilities are provided in that part of the Raj, by the installation of suger 
works at Gandevi, in the extreme south. It is, however, reported that the villagers 
showed some reluctance to sell to the factory, preferring to crush their own canes in 
‘order to realize the high prices obtainable for the product. 

‘The war has thus impinged on Baroda State in a variety of directions, but we 
should slways bear in mind that this war has touched India more nearly than did the 
last one, ‘Then the greatest menace to India was the depredations of the cruiser 
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Emden; the Japanese were then our allics. for the losses in men, which 
mainly concerned the Punjab, and the general dislocation of the world's economic 
position, that war hardly touched India at all: This war has brought India more 
directly ‘within its orbit, and there is no part of the country which has not felt its 
Presence indirectly, if not directly. ; 

‘Turning now to what we may call the day-to-day administration of the State, we 
may note that, if there is no great general advance anywhere, there is at least no set- 
back. ‘There was considerable actvity in social towards the close of the 
late Maharaja's reign, the notable exception being the Child Marriage Prevention Act, 
which dates from 1904, Since that time marnageable age for boys has_boen fixed 
at the minimum of eighteen, for girls of fourteen. It is, however, doubtful whether 
the raising of the age from sixteen and twelve ively has had any real influence 
on the numbers stil involved, having regard to the causes to which these marriages 
are mainly atributable. ‘The gor fas Fema fairy constant during the last ten 
years; the highest was 4,637 in 1936-37, ¢ lowest 2/054 in 1938-39. In this 
Particular year (19443) with which we are now concerned the number is, no doubt, 
the lowest but for 1938-39 during the last ten ycars, but it remains to be seen whether 
next year will show st farther improvemeot. "But the marriage of quite youn 
children (under eight) does show a hopeful public opinion, and the percentage, whi ‘4 
dropped in 1936-37 from 0°32 to 0°02, bas been maintained more or less at the latter 
figure ill now. It is satisfactory to read that the average marriage age for both sexes 
has risen by about five years since 1904. 

itde resort has been had to the Caste Tyranny Removal Act of 1933. The 
highest number of cases filed under its provisions was only twelve. This was io 
4936-37, and itis only the fire three pears ofits life that show even double figures 
truth is that the subject is hardly suitable for legislation. Everyone knows that 
the evil exists, in the shape of restrictions on forcign travel or a marriage which in 
certain castes is rigidly confined within small in the extravagant outlay on 
weddings and funerals. But no one cares to incur the displeasure of the caste leaders, 
who are in a position to make life intolerable. ‘There are various ways of doing this, 
and the “offenders therefore prefer to risk the penalties of a court rather than this 
kind of tyranay, which takes from them all that makes life worth living. At the same 
time it is true, ae the Report says, that the very existence of the Act docs tend to check 
the arbitrary use of the power of excommunication. 
was some progress in agriculture; the cultivators have been induced to we 
high-class seed, more modern im, ts, and manures scientifically prepared on a 
Jarger scale than hitherto. ‘Tifis is satisfactory, because it takes much patience and 
perseverance to pierce through the hard crust of conservatism and prejudice. Results 
ona large scale are hardly to be expected in a single year. 

For a long time past the question of soil erosion has been engaging the attention 
of the Government. ‘The chief enemy is the formation and extention of gullies by the 
side of streams and along the banks of large rivers. These are, of course, due to the 
heavy tropical rain, which washes away much valuable soil, which is therefore lott to 
cultivation, ‘To try and check this, various measures have been devised, and Baroda 
is never too proud to learn from her neighbours. Sclected officers were therefore sent 
to the Punjab to study the means and the methods adopted there. 

Jt is somewhat strange that the Veterinary Department does not make more 
headway. ‘The beneficial results of humane methods of castration are plain for any 
intelligent eye to see; yet only 4,000 animals were so treated out of many thousands. 
The number of cases treated in veterinary hospitals continues to risc, but one would 
like to see more prevention rather than cure, However, the really dangerous cattle 
diseates were kept under control. One would think that more use might be made of 
the Dwarka division in Kathiawar, where the conditions are said to be ideal for the 
improvement of livestock. Many who arc still living can remember the excellent 
breed of horses known as Kathiawar, which seems to have been allowed to dic out. 

‘There is no department, unless it be Education, nearer to the Diwan's heart than 
Cooperation. The policy is still, as it must and ought to be, directed to quality 
rather than quantity. Consequently the total number of societies was increased oaly 
Byatwifc. ‘There i a large number of different socicties and even two land mortgage 
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banks and ten central banks, Yet in spite of all the stimulation which the movement 
receives from Government, it is said that the iculrural societies affect no more 
than 8 per cent. of the village population. Ir be worth while to sce how this 
compares with the results in British India, ly the Punjab. It does not appear 
that this has been done. Those causes which have always militated apainat the Sick 
development of the movement, such as the more rigid collection of dues, continue to 
‘operate and scem still to outweigh the benefit of more favourable rates of interest. 

‘The field drainage system has long been neglected, with the result that much of it 
had ceased to function properly. ‘This resulted in much of the land becoming flooded 
in the rains, the crops being entirely ruined and replanting necessitated. , This ques- 
tion is now being taken up in earnest by the i 
channels were cut, twenty-one miles of drains were overhauled, and fifteen miles of 
draint thoroughly repaired. The need for these drains is apparent to anyone 
acquainted with the conditions of Indian agriculture. They are second only, if 
second, to the need for irrigation. ‘The building programme of the State shows 
nothing out of the ordinary. 

Certainly if the quantity of the various institutions provided can be regarded as 
criterion, Baroda is well off in the sphere of education. There are three colleges—for 
arts and sciences, for the training of teachers, and for the study of commerce and 
economics respectively. The last, which is named after his present Highness, is 
cbviousy only in its early stage. There are 36 high schools and 118 Anglo-vernacular 
schools, ‘ "6 2,384 primary schools for elementary education in the villages there 
are schools for the backward classcs, including Aentyaj (so-called outcastes), Raniparaj 
{ihe jungle folk of Nayauarl, aod Muthimes schools for the deaf, dumb and blind, 
and an orphanage. There arc technical schools at the Kalabhavan in Baroda, a 
handsome building near the Palace gate, at Amreli in Kethiawar, at Patan'in 
‘Mchaana, and at Navasari. But for all this wealth of instruction there is still a great 
lapse into illiteracy. It is claimed that the various methods devised for overcoming 
this are showing “sow but satisfactory” results... The proportion of pupils in 
class v. to those in class i. is gradually improving, but the figures hardly bear out this 
contention, for the percentage has remained practically nationary for the lat three 
ycars, and have only improved by 4 per cent. during the last five years. Unless the 
people themselves show a desire to read, Government can do very little, and in this 
respect the library movement, which provides reading matter for 85 per cent. of the 
population, has probably as much influence in reducing illiteracy as all the other 
Government efforts put together. At least we can say that there has been a great 
improvement since 1930, when the percentage of illiteracy was 2s high as 75 to 80. 
Bot the criteria by which the problem is being judged may not be the samé, so that 
we cannot say dogmatically what the improvement actually is. 

Lastly, the Department of Medicine and Sanitation is, on the whole, satisfactory. 

ficial measures were stil] undertaken, but it is to be noted that the cases of 
malaria reported to the authorities numbered 262,500, or 7,000 more than in the 
previous year. Health is the most precious thing sny man can poets and malaria, 
though not perhaps killing, is the most debilitating discase in India, It is thus an 
obstacle not only to health, but to economic development. ‘The generous funds now 
provided by his present Highness as well as by the late Maharaja might well devote 
portion of their income to the further extension of anti-mslarial measures. Much 
has been done ta ensure a pure water supply to the villagers; will not the authorities, 
who are showing much concern for the village folk, from whom after all che bulk of 
the revenve comes, devote at least a little’ more money to the eradication of this 
terrible scourge? Sanitation has always been 2 difficult problem in India, but some 
effort towards the improvement of village sanitation hes been made. 

Much, then, has ‘Been done; much remains to be done, but, it would seem, by 
other hands. The Diwan, Sir V. 'T. Krisnamachari, has abnounced his resignation 
after upwards of seventeen years of office. His abilities have been rather of id 
than the brilliant type. There is hardly # department of State in which his influence 
hhas not been felt. He can look back with satisfaction upon bis achievements, He 
had to deal with more than one crisis—notably the floods of 1927, the unreat of 1930, 
and che coming of this war with all the problems brought in its train. Baroda now is 
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equipped on modern lines and retains her place in the forefront of Indian States. If 
there 1s something to be desired in certain aspects of administration, that is partly at 
least because the have not yet learned to co-operate, There seems to be a bright 
fucure before her when peace and sanity shal} have once more returned to the earth 
after the nightmare of the last five years. 


TURKEY AND EDUCATIONAL REFORM 
By E. V. Garensy 


‘Tue White Paper on Educational Reconstruction was translated into Turkish by the 
British Council and its proposals have aroused much interest among educationists in 
Ankara and Istanbul. 

Some twenty years ago, with the foundation of the Republic, the complex system 
of schools—public, religious and private—was simplified and brought under Govern- 
ment control. Today, a boy may along @ carefully gr course through 
primary, middle and high schools to the university, all education being free except 
in a few schools, the Turk Maarif Cemiyeti Lisesi, where a particularly high standard 
in maintained. 

Consequently, the amazing intricacy of our English system is somewhat puzzlio; 
to the Turks, ps of whom express the opinion that instead of introducing farthee 
complications we should seek to unify the various types of school in the different 
grades, especially the secondary schools; and that in place of so many local authorities, 
one Government department should be ble. TI haps do not realize 
that over-centralization 1s moce productive of delay than exped:ton. 

Turkey's main problem today is to supply schools, equipment and teachers for all 
branches of education. It is not so much a change in aims or organization that is 
necded as a us increase of the facilities now available, especially for technical 
studies and the learning of English. 

English is now by far the most popular foreign language, and though optional, 
itis being chosen by loceasng numbers of pupils 10 preterence to French or German. 
There may be political reasons behind this enthusiasm—it has becn claimed that 
General Montgomery at El Alamein filled English language classrooms all over the 
world—bnt apart from the preige which English has goined through victory there 
is in Turkey a realization that our language will in future be more useful than others 
in international relations. It is alceady the world’s language for trade, and it is 
establishing itself as the principal language in all countries, 

On all sides one hears the cry for more from would-be students of the 
language, from officials who have to use it, and from the over-worked teachers them- 
selves, some of whom are struggling with as many as eighty pupils in one class. 
The British Council is doing its best to supply teachers from Engiend who can meet 
some of the demand in the public classes at the Halkevis; but in Turkey, as in other 
countries, the great need is for trained and efficient teachers whose native language 
is that of the country itself, The bulk of English teaching in the world is done 
by non-En; ish teachers. Are we doi ing to equip them for their task? If we 
are sincerely desirous that English establish itself as the world’s second 
language we shall have to provide training for foreign teachers in England, oc vend 
abroad not mere teachers of Janguage, men capable of giving instruction in 
Linguistic method. 





BROADCASTING AND EDUCATION IN INDIA 
By Lreut.-Cotonaz H. R. Harpincs, 1.4. (Retp.) ~*~ 


Ina has contributed substantially to the Allied cause from her immense potential 
resources, and from her man power. To meet the demands upon her for the spply 
of munitions of war, her industries have been developed amazingly. The external 
debt resulting from vast sums invested in the past from abroad for the development 
of her railways, roads, canals and other great public works has been more than cx- 
tinguished by the accumulation of credits on account of supplies made and services 
rendered since war broke out. This credit balance in her favour presumably will 
continue to increase as the conflict proceeds. In consequence, it is but natural that 
there should be enthusiastic planning to spend these accumulating funds for India's 
social and economic betterment when peace is restored. That some at least of such 
plans will tend to be over-ambitious, with estimates of initial and recurring expendi- 
ture based upon an unduly optimistic outlook, és obvious. Nevertheless, the oppor- 
tunities afforded for a raising of the standard of living of the Indian peoples are un- 
doubtedly great. 

In his first public speech as Viceroy, addressing the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce at Calcutta on December 20, 1943, and alluding w post-war development, 
Viscount Wavell expressed the view that social services should be developed in this 
order: communications, health, education. Undoubtedly the reconditioning of the 
railways, as regards both permanent way and rolling stock, will be very costly. 
Enormous sums must be earmarked for the development of roads in the rural areas. 
Extensions of the telegraph and telephone services will be necessary. Broadcasting 
essentially comes under head of communications, and the of this arti 
is to put forward reatons why it should not be regarded as an item of only sccondar} 
importance, the development of which can be postponed. In India, broadcasting 
capable of ‘becoming a public utility service of immense value in’ furthering and 
speeding up the spread of knowledge concerning, for instance, the advantages of 
better hygiene, and as a substantial aid in raising the standard of education, to an 
extent that would be impracticable by any other means. It is not necessary that pro- 
gress in regard to subjects so important as hygiene and education should stand still 
while communications are being further developed. Whatever clse has to wait, 
education cannot. All progress springs from education,.and advantage must be taken 
of every possible means of raising the standard thereof. 

Ie is a most unfortunate fact broadcasting is 








ded by many a5 a means of 


distributing entertainment rather than as a public utility service ranking with those 
which provide water, gas, electricity and other public requirements. Instrumental 
and vocal music mean much to the average Ei ; if this were not 0, a consider- 
able proportion of the B.B.C. programmes not be devoted to musical items, 


since public demand has, in the long run, decided this allocation. The popularity of 
concerts, musical recitals and operas is Further evidence of the fact. Nevertheles, 
it surely must be admitted that the informative side of broadcasting is vastly import- 
ant, even when allewance has been made for a comparatively high standard. of 
education in the first place, supplemented in the main by exccllent press facilities, 
tclraph and telephone services, and means - travel, all of which tend to blanket 
the inherent potentialities of broadcasting in hij Hy evel Eure in countries. 
In India, eonditions are ‘diferent. ret recorded music, # fact 
that of itself limits the playing of musical instruments to those very few who have 
the inclinations and the genius to memorize the score, which, moreover, usualy is 
intricate, and is rendered the more so by the use of intermediate tones. Broadly 
speaking Eastern musicians are of the itinerant variety, while the artistes who sit 
. are litde esteemed by the Indian public in general. While dramas are popular, their 
scope is limited, and there is no equivalent of the European concert or opera. Add 
to this fact that Hindu music within hearing of mosque congregations has often 
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resulted in serious riots, and perhaps sufficient has been said to support the view 
that music is not, and is unlikely tm become, 28 impgrtant « part of the broadeast 


programmes in India 28 in E A laa io ‘ 
Report on the Progress of Broadcasting in India up s0 31, 1939 (Govern 
ment of India rest, Rs. 4 oF 56), obstacles such os these to the development of the 
musical part of the broadcast when the Indian broadcasting services 
were being reorganized during Are Period 1035-9, are sct out at some length, "If Indian 


broadcasting is to render maximum service to the s of India, its principal réle 
should be as a distributor of information rather than of entertainment India, the 
informative potentialities of broadcasting are tremendous. 


Consider for a moment what are the conditions. With the exception of some 
10 per cent. of the total population concentrated in or around the relatively few large 
cities and towns, who in consequence may be assumed to be reasonably well provided 
with the means of acquiring education, information and entertainment, and whose 
conditions of life therefore more nearly approximate to those prevailing in Western 
countries (with, however, most of the limitations as regards music previously men- 
tioned), the great majority of India's 400 million people are scattered over a vast 
countryside in 700,000 villages. These villages are reached by cart tracks or kutcha 
roads, are without telegraph or telephone scrvices, and afford facilities for clementary 
education of the most primitive nature, while the vernacular press and printed matter 
in have little scope among a peasantry of whom fully 95 per cent. are entirely 
illiterate. In such circumstances the standards of education, health, agriculrure— 
everything, in fact, upon which the standard of living depends—cannot be otherwise 
than primitive. Moreover, superstition and ultraconservatism bred of ignorance are 
rampant handicapping all endeavours to improve such conditions. 

ne of the mes to which the writer referred earlier in this article is that de- 

signed to raise the standard of elementary cducation in India to a level comparable 
with that in Great Britain. The estimated cost of such a schcme is understood to 
amount to 313 crores of rupees,(nearly £235 millions) annually, of which 277 crorea 
{about £208 millions) would probsbly have to come from public funds, This would 

about §0 per cent. more than the total revenues of India, Central and Provincial, 
for all Government purposes, including the defence of the country, in the years 
before the war. That any such scheme is wholly impracticable in conditions now 
existing or likely to prevail for many years to come needs no demonstration. Finan- 
cial limitations being what they are, it is outside the bounds of practical economy to 
contemplate the village schoolmaster in no less than 700,000 villages as anything but 
an extremely poorly paid—and, therefore, an extremely poorly educated individual, 
No doubt something can, and should, be done to improve his circumstances and 
those of the village schools, but for obvious reasons it cannot amount to anything 
really substantial. “Consequently, the most opsiminic view ible is that the village 
schoolmaster may be regueded st an individual capeble of axscrabling and cootrel- 
ling his class and of instructing it in “the three Rs"—reading, writing and simple 
arithmetic—and no more. How, then, will it be possible materially to raise 
standard of clementary education ix caral India above the appallingly low level that 
now prevail 

Discs not broadcasting furnish the means? ‘The maintenance at each of the com 
paratively limited number of broadcasting centres of a staff of properly trained and 
adequately paid lecturers, in addition to the existi ing cadre of vil schoolmasters, 
and the provision and maintenance at cach village school of a suitable radio receiver, 
would cost only a small fraction of the sum needed to provide every village with a 
competent teacher. ‘The members of this staff would have to be selected, and specially 
trained with a view to their covering the various subjects by means of broadcast 
talks. Much would depend pon the personality of the lecturer, his voice and de- 
livery, while the talks should be brief and framed with the object of holding the 
attention of the pupils. The broadcasts to schools in Great Britain, for some years 
past a feature of the BBC. programmes, might serve as a model, but the standard 
‘would have to be suited to the prevailing ions. Some of the talks upon subjects 
of historical, geographical or topical interest which from time to time arc feast 
in the“ Childres’s ‘Hour ” are excellear examples of how a great deal of general 
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knowledge can be “put across” in a manner that excites the interest and imagina- 
tion of young people, and by creating the demand for more, would encourage the 
desire for bocks te read and 20 counter the tendency at present foe so many to relapse 
into illiteracy through lack of interest. 

Is this not only a practicable alternative to the more ambitious and financially 
impracticable scheme, but also one peculi icable to a country peopled by s0 

it and widely scattered 2 community, is moreover to an extent fe for 
the average resident in our highly organized Western countries to visualiae? Yt 32 


not suggested that broadcasting can supplant other methods of spreading informa- 
im conditions 





tion and instruction, but i that there is a good case for its adoption 
to the greatest extent possibl that render such a service likely to be of 
inestimable value. It would in fact scem that broadcasting is of value in inverse 
ratio to the standard of enlightenment existing in any country. If such a contention 
be accepted, does it not follow that India is one of those countries in which its bene- 
ficent possibilities could be very great indeed? 

‘The purely technical side of the subject presents np particular difficulty. How 
the existing Indian broadcasting system is to be expanded with a view to providing 
an adequate scrvice to the whole country has already been decided, and such de- 
velopment could proceed as soon as funds for the purpose are made available. For 
full particulars, reference should be made to the Government of India Report pre- 
viously quoted. In an article entitled “ Broadcasting in India" that appeared in the 
January," to44, issue of this journal, the writer has outlined the development of the 
service up to the outbreak of war, and commented upon the important subject of 
radio receivers for the rural areas, and in this connection it is encouraging to 
that the manufacturers of such apparatus have already given this matter their atten- 
tion, A broadcasting system, however, is only a means to an end; the main object 
must be service to the community, and for that to be achieved the Indian broadcast 

mmes intended for reception in the rural areas must be both entertaining and 

informative—but it will be upon the quality of the informative part of these pro- 

grammes that the valuc of broadcasting as an ld to the advancement of India will 
lepend. 





THE JAPANESE “CO-PROSPERITY SPHERE" 
By Paut Ernaic 


How far is Japan justified in describing the territories under Japanese control as the 
Greater East Asia CoP: Sphere”? ‘The tera implicr two things: an 
increase in prosperity and a participation in that increase by all peoples within the 
sphere. The first is a question of production, the second is one of distribution. Has 
the unification of the erritories concerned under Japancse rile tended to increase the 
total value of wealth produced in those territories? And, if so, does the Japanese 
ruling raee allow the subject races to benefit by such an inerease in the yalue of 
production? 
‘The view is held in some quarters that the Japanese themselves believe in their 
“ co-prosperity ” la. “Te is ive witl inking on our part,” writes 
an American author, if we commplaceatly doub Tokyo's Great East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere ss pure hypoctisy which cannot take root with the eanquered 
millions of Asia. The Japancse firmly belicve in their mission. We say they arc 








* John Goette, Japan Fights for Asia (New York, 1943, p- 243)- 
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frauds, but that does not dilute the fervour with which they make their appeal to 
tet of eoure pectic thatthe Japancee have reps 

"It is, of course, possible that the J ted so frequently their propa- 
guvda ‘eguments haat they have cache to believe ip thems Astor the conqucea) 
Peoples, ;, they should be in = position to judge by their own experience. It 
is evident from the material of facta available that, generally speaking, production has 
not benefited by the Ja rule, and that the distribution of the products of the 
“Co-Prosperity Sphere ° has oncsidedly favoured Japan at the expense of the subject 
races, 


The main economic programme of the “ Co-Prosperity Sphere" scheme may be 
summarized as follows : 

(1) The political unification of the countries included in the “Co-Prosperity 
Sphere ” has created an economic unit which is largely self-sufficient, 

(a) Ite degree of self-sufficiency shall be increased by the devel tof branches 
of production in which the ‘Co-Prosperity Sphere" is not yet self-sufficient, and by 
the reduction of those branches in which there is an unduly large excess over the 
requirements of the  Co-Prosperity Sphere.” 

(Q) As fac ible industrial production is to be centred within Japan, The 
subject races shall confine themselves to the production of saw materials and to such 
secondary industries as are closely associated with their local raw material pro- 

luction.' 

Tr must be admitted that to 2 very large degree the ecbnomies af Japan and of the 
countries conquered by her are complementary. This is shown by the fact that 
already before their conquest thesc countries were trading with Japan to a large and 
increasing extent. Even in the absence of political and military control over them, 
Japan was able to unload considerable amounts of her manufactures in the countries 
that were yubsequently to become part of her * Co-Prosperity Sphere.” She war also 
able co buy in countries a ‘of her raw material requirements. For 
instance, between 1935 and 1939 the wl of the iron ore, bauxite and manganese 
output of Malaya was exported to Japan.t In the Netherlands Indies japan’ 
exporters were gaining ground rapidly during the thirties at the expense of the Dutch 
exporters. Between 1936 and 1940 the quantity of iron ore exported from the 
Philippi fo Japan was more than doubled. 

result of the conquest of the countrics of the “ Co-Prosperity Sphere” has 

been that their entire raw material output is now at Japan’s disposal. From the point 
of view of self-sufficiency Japan’s position is incomparably more favourable than that 
of Germany, for the latter's “‘co-prosperity sphere” does not include many of the 
much-needed raw materials. The countries conquered by Japan, on the other hand, 
luce most raw materials needed by her. The conquest of the South-West 
racific has certainly solved Japan's problem of oil, rubber, tin, iron ore, sugar, soya 
beans, etc. On the other hand, the “ Co-Prosperity Sphere” is deficient in copper, 
nickel, wool, cotton, etc. 

‘To a large degree the acquisition of territories specializing in the production of a 
relatively small number of raw materials resulted in an acute embbarras de richesse, 
for the “ Co-Prosperity Sphere ” can now produce far larger quantities of rubber, tin, 





tobacco and rugar (to mention only these) than it can consume. In time of this 
would have prescated no difGeultics, as the res of che world could easily the 
surpluses. Since, 


however, the “Co-Prosperity Sphere” is now practically cut off 
from the outside world, the Japancse Gonctament devsied te retuce the output in the 
products of the South-West Pacific. This war-time measure may have 


‘inci 
frees repercussions also in time of peace, partly because the damage done to 





© Sir Louis Fermor, “ Malaya’e Mineral Resourecs in the War” (Tat Asari 
Raviaw, April, 1941, p. 382). 7 
+ A more recent version of the “ Co-Prosperity Sphere" system aims at the con- 
centration of heavy industries in Japan and the development of other industries in 
er pat ofthe “Ca nr iy 
+ Kate L. Mitchell Industrialization of the Western Pacific (Institute of Pacific 
Relations, New York, 1942, p. 233). 
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juctive capacity cannot be repaired overnight, and because the rest of the 
eds doce alternative sources of ic Shien especially concerning 
rut luction. 

Efforts are made by the Jay Government to achieve self-sufficiency in cotton. 
ee eee ieee caine tae ean eee 


growing in the Dutch East Indies and the Philippines. The climate of these countries 
is, however far from suitable for cotton-growing, which sequircs not a tropical But a 
sub-tropical climate. Moreover, the season of the cotton crop coincides with the 
phoon season, and violent storms are liable to damage the crops. North China is 
ut the only part of the “Co-Prospcrity Sphere” which is suitable for cotton- 
growing. In other parts of the “ Co-Prosperity Sphere” the conversion of sugar-cane 
plantations into cotton plantations is bound to be a dead loss to the nati wealth 
‘of the countries concerned. 

Under Japanese guidance the coal, iron ore and other mineral resources of the 
“ Co-Prosperity Sphere ” are exploited to an increasing extent. The labour required 
for this pur is not sufficient, however, to secure the abs ‘of the millions of 
hands which have become unempl as a result of the restriction of production of 
rubber, tin, sugar and tobacco. Far the first time in modern history the South-West 
Pacific has experienced wholesale unemployment since the Japanese occupation. Less 
work is done than before the invasion. 

‘The Japanese authorities have also endeavoured to induce the population of the 
countries of the South-West” Pacific to their own food ins of importing it. 
‘This means that the natives, instead of producing rubber on efficiently run planta- 
tions, have become small farmers. Their method of production is necessarily primi- 
tive, for Japan is at prevent unable to provide them with agricultural implements, 
Instead of benefiting by an increased degree of international division of labour, these 
countries have been forced to become more autarchic, which certainly does not tend 
to increase the value of their national production, 

‘A number of industrial undertakings have been created in conquered countries, 
mainly for the requirements of Japanese war economy. From the point of view of 
their industrialization it is necessary to discriminate between Manchuria and Northern 
China on the onc hand and the rest of the “Co-Prosperity Sphere” on the other. 
Presumably because of strategic considerations, Japan considers it safe to locate some 
of her basic industries on the mainland within casy distance from her shores, On the 
other hand, she intends to avoid the permanent establishment of strategic industries 
in more distant parts of the “ Co ity Sphere.” ‘The war industries established 
there are intended to disappear after the war, even though Japan is prepared to allow 
the development of secondary industries. 

Since labour has been switched over from branches of production in which the 

ulation has speci: i, and which are suitable to local conditions, to new branches 
considerably less suitable, the chances are that the labour thus diverted is used less 
economically than it was before the conquest. It seems reasonable to believe, there- 
fore, that the total value of goods produced is now, if anything, lower than it was 
under the old régime, So much for Japan's claim of creating prosperity in the 
territories under her control. 

This docs not mean, of course, that the Japanese people themselves are not better 
off than they were before the conquest. While at present they have to suffer priva- 
tions owing to war-time conditions, there are already indications that the fay 
Government intends to provide for a considerable increase in the standard of living in 
Japan, For one thing, the progress of industrialization in iteclf tends to achieve that 
result, especially since Japan will have the means of increasing the discrepancy 
between manufacture prices and agricultural prices. Japanese industries will be 
provided with cheap chw materiale’ produced by the subject races, ‘The Japancee 
nation is intended to be fed at a low cost, thanks to the exploitation of the agricultural 
labotirers in the “* Co-Prosperity Sphere.”* 

Needles to say, the higher standard of living of the Japanese workman would 














h 


inevitably lead to an increase in the cost of jon, Japan would no longer be 
able to flood the world’s markets with i iy cheap goods. Asa result it would 
be necessary for the subject races to export their products outside the “ Co-Prospesity 
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” in order to provide the foreign to enable Japan to import the goods 
s nie The net sezalt i bea ‘anh Secretion cr the sand of ving 

‘subject races, since the proceeds of their exports we foc Japan's 
benefit instead of their own benefit. Sees oe ate 

formation pouring in from every “ Co-Prosperit re” docs not 
in the leat bear out che contention thatthe subject races are ta any way imprested By 
the * crprogperity ” ganda. It is deeds and not words that count, and in the 
sphere of deeds epan bes utterly failed to implement her extravagant promises. 
While under the Previous régime the native populations were in 2 position to buy 
manufactures, since the advent of the Japanese rule the import of manufactures for 
civilian requirements has come virtually to @ standstill. Admitiedly this may be due 
to a large degree to war-time conditions. Nevertheless, the native populations arc 
only too well aware that they had been better off under the much-maligned rule of 
Occidentals than they are now. 

Since, up to now, the performance of the Japanese ruling race has fallen consider- 
ably thort of its promise, future are also viewed with profound distrust. 
‘The subject races must have realized by now that even if the establishment of the 
economic unit of Eastern Asia should result in prosperity there would be no question 
of “ co-prosperity.” It would be the onesided prosperky of the ruling race secured at 
the expense of the subject races. And if the standard of living of the ruling race is 
increased, notwithstanding the decline of the value of goods produced by the subject 
races, then the latter's fate would be anything but enviable. 

Nevertheless, it is advisable to Mr. Goette’s warning against complacency 
regarding the influence of the Japanese “‘co-prosperity” propaganda. The Allied 
attr rage 5 their aren 4 counteract it, not merely by exposing. weak 
‘spots nese claims in their Far Eastern propaj la, but also by puttin; 
forwerd constructive coonomic mimes for the development of the countries 
the South-West Pacific after their liberation from Japanese rule. Even though the 
Occidental régimes compared fave ith the Japanese régime in those countries, 
there was everywhere much left to be ‘The publication of detailed economic 
programmes for after the war, especially concerning the part which native interests 
are meaat to play in those programmes, will go a long way towards making the 
populations less ecceptive tm Jepenese co-prospenity ” propaganda. 





THE INDIAN STATES AND THE POST-WAR PLANNING 


By R. W. Brock 


Potmmeatty, British India and the Indian States have never seemed further apart. 
Economically, they have never been closer together. The federal provisions included 
in the Act of 1935 have given place to the separatist trends, recognized, although not 
encouraged, by the new enunciation of British policy embodied in the Cripps Declara-. 
Hon. Fortunately, in so far as partition projects are traccable, among the Princes as 
among the Muslim leaders, to maladroit tactics, it remains permissible to 
hope for sancr counsels, and a reversion to the impeccable ideal of closer co-opera- 
tion which British administration and policy have always sought to popularize and 
Promote. As Lord Wavell reaffirmed in his addvess to the Ceatral Legislature on 
ebruary 17 last: “ You cannot alter . From the point of view af defence, 
of relations with the outside world, of many internal and external economic problems, 
India is a natural unit.” 
‘Geographical propinquity alone, of course, does not ensure political, administra 
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tive or economic unity, and, but for British dominance, the sanguinary separatism 
of Europe might well have been paralleled in India, Such unity, Howeret, beviag in 
fact been achieved, the question posed by current discussions in India is whether any 
net gain would accrue to any community, or to any unit, if the old process 
af political fragmentation again held sway. Overriding religious and cultural con- 
siderations may, in the opinion of its own advocates, place the Pakistan project in a 
separate category, but certainly, as between the predominantly maritime British India 
Provinces, and the predominantly landlocked Indian States, the economic factors 
making tor progressive integration would appear, on the long view, to be irresistible. 
in pai decay a» Lord Curd inded the Chamber of Princes as long ago 
as ig2i, railways, legray , COA currency, and indust development ive 
foeme ‘ome of the ‘economic restos wh “the relations between the States and the 
imperial Government had cl "; and postwar programmes, including su 
jects as the establishment of we att indiPelecrie Ente the constructiag of 400/200 
miles of new roads, and the wide extension of internal air services, promise to 

this process still further. For all practical purposes, India already represents a siny 
Currency and Customs Union, while the adoption in recent years of Protectionist 
tariffs, framed Primarily in the interests of Beitish India, is tending wo make the 
country also one industrial unit, although the States have not in most cases obtained 
a proportionate share of the benefits. 

‘An important new factor is the economic plabning, in which the Government of 
India ax well as Indian industrialists arc now participating, which may well exert a 
decisive influence, not only on India’s domestic politics, but also on her post-war 
relations with Great Britain. The trend of events is foreshadowed by the appointment 
of Sir Ardeshir Dalal, one of the signatories of the Tata-Birla or Bombay “Plan of 
Economic Development for India,” as a Member of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council in charge of the new g and Development. I con- 












of Plannin 1 
cluded an article on “A Planned Economy for India” in the April issue of the 
Auario Revitw by giving expression to the widespread feeling that “ India’s political 
progress, owing to internal disunity, may tarry. For her economic retardation no 
excuse is possible.” Palpably the Viceroy had long previously reached the same con- 
clusion, Indeed, it may be reasonably inferred, trom the above-mentioned appoint- 





ment as well as from other activities and announcements, that in Lord Wavell’s list 
of priocities peice ranks as an easy first, Development as a certain second, Politics 
as 4 possible third. 
verybody concerned would welcome an early termination of the so-called political 
deadlock, manufactured and maintained solely by the Congress Party, whose leaders 
have not yet had the moral courage to renounce a defeated and discredited pro- 
gramme, “Meanwhile, however—as that party's principal financial backers clearly 
a the task of economic planning cannot be left in cold storage. It is true that, 
when drawing up their fifteen-year plan, Sir Ardeshir Dalal and his colleagues pro- 
seeded on the assumption that “on the termination of the war or@hortly thereafter, a 
national Government wil] come into existence at the Centre which will be vested with 
full freedom in economic matters.” But, no less clearly, they prefer not to gamble 
‘on the somewhat forlorn hope that this desirable consummation will, in fact, 
materialize. . 
Jn its present form probably even its authors would not claim that the so-called 
Fifteen-Year Plan is much more than a sketchy outline, and presumably Sir Ardeshir 
Dalal’s essential task will be to develop it- ject to suitable excisions and modifica 





financial, idera- 
tions involved. For example, the Bombay Planners-have assumed, somewhat opti- 
mistically perhaps, “that the future Government of India will be constituted of a 
federal basis and that the jurisdiction of the Central Government in economic matters 
will extend over the whole of India.” They also admit that : “The execution of the 
plan will run counter to many deep-seated prejudices and traditions. In the initial 
stages it will call for a very large measure of pertonal discomfort and sacrifice. Politi- 
cal differences may make tt difficult to set up the necemary constitutional machinery. 
‘The international situation after the war may be such 2s not to permit of the orderly 
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continents (ot cragca af the plan wil bein scale, Ese of this character 
supervene, ogress lan materially pered.” In view of Con- 
gress ganda, ar epitomized in the Quit India” campaign, it may be per- 
missible 10 stress that the only important sources from which the Bombay Planners 
do not expect opposition of any Kind are Whitchall and Westminster, of even the 
Clty” 

Our Bombay friends have accepted, without reserve, Lord Wavell's assurance, 
included in his address to the Associated Chambers in Calcutta last December, that 
before leaving En; he “saw some of the leaders of British industry who are 
interested in India” and “found in them a spirit of most helpful co-operation towards 

was certainly no desire to dominate or control Indian industry, but a 
desire to help on a basis of mutual “In that event one hopes that the 
Indian industrialists who will visit this country in the near future, to discuss post- 
war plans and possibilities, will be able to confirm this vioeregal judgment fram theie 
own experience. Im British official and industrial circles alike’it is fully and freely 
recognized that the key word in relation to Indo-British economic relations in future 
years is not so much “restoration” as “ rcoonstruction.” It is also felt that the 
most practical contribution to such “ reconstruction ” in the immediate post-war years 
will be the maximum allocation of capital equipment within the shortest possible 
Period required to implement the projects the new Indian Planing and Develop- 
ment Department has been established to evolve. Subject to currency reserve require- 
ments, liquidation of India’s sterling balances can be carried through, on this 
basis, with equal advantage to both countries. A iat Dollar Fund has estab- 
lished to finance comparable purchases from the United States, and this is an addi- 
tional justification for utilizing India’s sterling funds principally to finance purchasce 
of British manufactures. 

It remains to consider the steps which are being taken in India to ensure that the 
measures of economic reconstruction finally adopted will, as far as possible, apply to 
the Indian States st fully 2 to the Provinces m ritish [i Io this field economic 

lcration may well not only precede political federation; it may even prove an essen- 
tial prelude, carrying to completion the economic fusion already in process, and 
thereby paving the way for the closer Constitutional relations which, sooner or later, 
may be expected to follow. Recent difficultics in relation to food praduction and dis- 
tribution have emphasized anew the fundamental interdependence of States and 
Provinces in that field, and it must be added that unless similar difficulties are to 
recur, continued collaboration will cemain essential, not only during the war period, 
but for many years afterwards. Members of the Reconstruction Committees a] 
pointed by the Government of India are virtually unanimous in support of giving al 
post-war schemes an All-India basis, and there ig much to be said in favour of givin; 
the fullest effect co this standpoint, even to the extent of establishing a Federal 
Economic Planning Board to include representatives nominated by the Chamber of 
Princes. One inducement to such action is plain. From this period forward, either 
the Indian Seates and Beitish India Provinces must draw closer together or they 
will, inevitably and inexorably, drift further apart. No single influence would be 
more potent in promoting closer unity than the economic collaboration which the 

sent reconstruction programmes fafloed such 8 unique opportunity to facilitate. 
Hho States and Proviners, Faving shared the efforts and vicisnitades of the war years, 
wall Bad it of even great; mutual advantage to co-operate in solving the equally com 
plex, but more congenial, problems which will dominate the succeeding years of 
Peace, Unless economic planning rests on a federai basis, there is more than a risk 
Of increasing inequality of deve not only as between Provinces and States, 
but as between States themselves. As far as possible, development should be 
concurrent and coextensive. 

As recurring analyses in the Astaric Revizw have testified, it is the South Indian 
States which for many years have acted as pioneers in economic development and 
sound finance, and it is not an accidental coincidence that the same a Righes eal ot 
a parallel advance in the direction of representative government. A hi; of 

lucion and productivity is India's most urgent need, and a sound system of 
ite finance is the essential corollary. No 1: State has a sounder system of 
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finance than Hyderabad, as testified by the fact that the total asscts of HEH. the 
Nizam’s Government are more than double the total liabilities. During the last two 
decades subytantal sums have been invested in productive capital undertakings, and 
further projects are contemplated, the Public Works Member stating recently that 
“when all our water-power schemes are completed Hyderabad will enjoy a position 
pethaps second to none on the electrical map of India.” In Mysore, a pionecr in the 

yydro-electric field, the Jog works to generate 150,000 h.p. ix going forward, and 
other schemes of equal magnitude will follow as soon as equipment can be obtained. 
The Mysore Government have recently established an Industrial Planning and Co- 
ordination Committee under the chairmanship of the Minister of Iadustries, which 
will help to establish new industries, A specially valuable measure recently taken in 
Mysore has been to provide fora substantial increase in the production of agricultural 
implements of high standard and at reasonable prices. From Baroda comes the 
interesting announcement that His Highness the Maharajah has crested fund con 
tuning an initial allécation of a crore of rupees, the income from which will be epent 
on improving the conditions of life of the “ merger arcas”: ar opportune reminder 
of the financial and economic de of the minor States on external aid if their 
development is to keep pace with that of other parts of Iadia. 

‘Whatever may be their present attitude to political federation, there is ne reason 
to assume that the principal Indian States would show any reluctance to play a full 
part in every form of econamie planning, and, in fact, it is worth recalling that it 
Was a forme Dewan of Mysores Sir M” Visvesvarrays, who put forward the first 
reasoned plea for action on tee Hines in hig volume, ‘4 Planned Economy for India, 

wublished just ten years ahead of the Tata-Birla Report. A great nity awaits 
ir Ardeshir Dalal to evolve a workable compromise icorporaning the best elements 
of the many official and non-official planning programmes now being put forward. 





FOOD SUPPLY POLICY AND MEASURES IN 
MYSORE STATE 


By a CorrgsPONDENT 


‘Tur State has 2 population of about 7} millions. ‘The most important staple food 
grain of the people i rai (Eleusinecoroeana), which is the food of about 70 percent. 
of the population—mostly the rural population and labourers in towns and factorie 
Rice is the next important food grain. Jowar, bajra and other minor grains and 
pulses are also grown and consumed to a small extent. ; 
The average rainfall in the State ix a litte over 36 inches. ‘The land tenure is 
almost entirely ryotwari; and Sand is held and cultivated by many of small cultivators. 
In years of good rainfall Mysore is more or less self-sufficient in respect of millets 
and has even a smal surplus of jowar. But the State bas always been deficient in rice. 
‘The net deficit has been about 50,000 tons of rice, or 17 per cent. of the rice consump- 
tion. This deficit was normally met by import, mostly from Madras. i 
‘This shortage is now intensified by two factors. The State has 2 number of in- 
dustrial concerns, most of which are engaged in war supply work, employing a large 


labour force which has to be kept well suy ‘There are also a large and growing 
number of military works and cstabl from the Cantonment at 
Bangalorc—and the civil personnel serving in or a to these have added greatly 


to food responsibilities of the State. 
The first step in the direction of control was taken on September 7, 1939—four 
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days after_the declaration of war—when the Government constituted a Central 

lvisory Committee of officials and non-officials for regulating the prices of impor- 
tant commodities like rice, ragi, jola, wheat, etc, ‘This was followed up by the forma- 
tion of Price Advisory Committees in all the Districts of the State. A Pood Grains 
Control Order was in July, 1942. The fixing of prices ot essential commodities 
was centralized and placed in-the hands of a Director of Civil Supplies, The Deputy 
Commissioners (i.2., Collectors) were instructed to purchase and build up reserve 
stocks of food grains in the Districts. 

Owing, however, to the lack of similar price control measures in the neighbour- 
ing Provinces, the State became an island of controlled prices, surrounded by uncon- 

led markets. ‘This stimulated an abnormal export from the State, and it 
became necessary to prohibit the export of food grains without a special. permit. 

In January, 1943, a Conference was held at Bangalore to which the Deputy Com- 
missioners of Districts as well as lesding merchants and public men were invited, 
After that Conference the State was divided into supply and deficit areas, and 
monthly quotas of food grains to be supplied by the supply districts to the deficit 
districts were fixed—a kind of basic plan within the State. Grain purchasing officers 
were appointed in supply areas and provided with necessary funds to make purchases. 
Large employers of labour, such as mining ics, textile mills and estate owners, 
were atsisted to buy stocks for distr to their employees. Co-operative societies 
were given loans and other facilitics to enable chem to obtain adequate stocks of 
food grains for sale to the public, 

"rill the moath of Apr, Jog, the deficit in tice was being partly made up by 
certain consignments of rice which were being received from Bezwaila (Madras 
Presidency). But, with the introduction of the Government of India’s Basic Plan, 
even these inadequate supplies were suddenly stopped, resulting in a serious deteriora: 
tion in the food ‘supply Peston. Meanwhile, wih the prev shoriage and un- 

inty, and the high prices that ruled outside the State, a good part of the spring 
harvest of 1943 had become invisible. Some grain had'been smuggled across the 
frontiers; and it came to notice that many of the licensed merchants hud placed their 
private gain above the public welfare and that a good deal of the grain entrusted to 
them had disappeared into hoards and black markets. Ragi, the staple grain most 
largely grown and consumed in the State had become catieuous by absence, 
‘was scarcer even than rice, of which the State was usually more deficient. Thie 
pointed to hoarding, as ragi, unlike rice, docs not have to pass through a mill and 
Feadily leads itself to preservation in pits. It became necessary to adopt more direct 
and drastic measures to get the grain out of the hoards and make the invisible stocks 
visible, and to end the profiteering and black market in food grains, by eliminating 
the grain merchants for the time being. 
by side with these measures, the Government launched a vigorous “ Grow 
More Food” campaign. Nearly 200,000 acres of new lands have been granted for 
cultivation, with attractive concessions, and nearly 70,000 additional acres of land 
ave been brought under the plough. An important feature of the campaign was the 
provision not only of manure and sced, but also of agricultural implements, cart 
Gres, etc, to bona-fide agriculcurists at concession rates, 

‘A ban was placed on the over-polishing of rice with a view to conserve the avail- 
able supply of rice and to improve its nutritive valuc, All rice mills were licensed and 
Girected tq submit accounts of receipt and outtarn, 

‘At this time came the disquieting news that the Government of India had decided 
to embark upon a policy of free trade. Fortunately, however, this decision was short- 
lived, and ia the AU-Todia Conference of July, 19435 the free trade idea was given wp, 
thus providing a welcome endoctement of policy and measures adopted 

pate. 




















‘On August 9, 1943, Government issued an order under the Defence of India 
Rules, which was intended to be « threepronged drive to bring hoards and surplus 
‘stocks to the physical possession of Government. Its main features were: 
(2) Compulsory declaration of stocks by every holder of grain—be he cultivator, 
t, stockist or other person—who was in possession of 2 stock of grain in 
excess of prescribed minimum. 
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foe yPrghate by Government ofall uch declared surplus at prices specially raised 
a specific L. 

(3) Requisitioning of undeclared surpluses, wherever found after the said period, 

Se lon was 0D iy only to such of those ax had in their possession stocks 
of grains exceeding 20 maunds of rice and 30 maunds of millets. ‘The order thus left 
ea smaller legargee out of scat: The eoanced ond Eepicecs ated an locresie 
934 per cent. on the prevailing prices in the casc » and 25 per cent. in 
case We and it was made cleat that these enhanced mie were appticsble only for 
a limited period, after which they were to be withdrawn, The orders thus ided 
an opportunity for every hoarder to become a good citizen, and at a profit, Although 
fears were felt that the drive might yield only a crop of returns, it did result in bring- 
ing to the possession of Government 60,000 tons of food grains, valued at nearly a 
crore of rupers. Over 16,000 tans of this quantity consisted of ragi—which had so far 
been so elusive. These stacks came as a welcome emergency reserve, at a time when 
supplies were getting precariously low, with three or four anxious months to face 
before the next harvest, 

The Government of Mysore was one of the earliest to introduce rationing. Ration- 
ing was introduced in Bangalore in January, 1943, and in the Kolar Gold Ficld a few 
months later. The City of Mysore will be rationed in a few weeks, and it is expected 
that very soon every town in the State will also be under a rationing system based on 
a regular census enumeration of its population. The ration allowed in urban 
areas has had to be restricted to less than a ind a day. With a view to ensuring 
equitable distribution with equality of ifice between the surplus and the deficit 
areas, it hee been found necessary to introduce a measure of rationing in the rural 
areas as well. * 

‘There are at present over 900 gain depors—urban and rural—for the issuc of food 
grain. Of these, 600 are run by Government and 300. by approved cooperative 
societies, panchayets, and other bodies. More depots are being opened, particularly in 
the rural areas, Some of these are itinerant rural serving groups of villages 
by rotation—somewhat like the weekly bazaars or “ shandics.”” In all these depots 
the tale prices are prominently displayed, and the poorest come first in the list af those 
to be served, A definite number of ration cards is all to cach depot, and over- 
crowding is avoided by the issue of serially numbered tickets to customers aa they 
come in, and by encouraging queueing. are generally sold at cost, but in 
many cases, as, for instance, in the case of grain imported from er distant Provinces 
and States under the Basic Plan, Government bear the loss which represents the 
difference between the seliing rates in the State and che higher prices at which the 
grain is imported. 2 i? 

Realizing that even a single death due to starvation—whether from failure of pro- 
curement or of distribution or other cause—would be a blot on the administration, a 
number of free kitchens have Been pened particularly in areas of scarcity, where 
cooked food is served to the poorest of the population to whom special cards are issued 
by committees sclected for their local knowledge and philanthropy, An inspiring 
lead im this direction has been given by His Hi, 6 the Maharaja, who has made a 
generous grant for the free fecding ofall the poor in the capital City of Mysore. 

In addition to the supplies of food grains made on ration cards, other articles of 
food such as ground-nuts, fried gram, and potatoes are arranged to be sold in the 
depots. These supplies of the ration are meant to act at a safety valve in the event of 


atemy hitch or ain the regular stem. 

‘A ‘Transport Board bas been constitute, with the Minister for Supplies as Chair- 
man, and with the Directar of Civil Supplies and representatives of the local seilwa 
and ‘the Madras and Southern Mabratta Railway among its members. A speci 
officer has also been appointed to co-ordinate movement and transport and to assist in 
the speedy despatch and clearance of food supplics, 

‘@ gugment the available transport facilities, Government have arranged to build 

a large number of bullock carta for being handed over to cultivators and transport 
agencies on suitable terms, 

‘With a view to enlist the co-operation and attitance of leading non-official and 
public men, food councils have been constituted in the State—a Central Food Council, 
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District Councils and Taluk Councils, ‘These Councils consist of representatives of 
jucers, merchants and consumers as well as members of the two Hloutes of Legir- 
and retired officials. In addition to these Councils, a large number of non- 
officials and retired officisls have been appointed honorary food wardens to assist in 
running the numerous distribution depots and in removing Jocal defects and diffi- 
culties that may arise. 

The Government have taken steps to sce that no part of the marketable surplus 
of the next harvest is allowed to go underground or to disappear into hoards and 
black markets. To this end they have decided to purchase the surplus of the harvest 
of all holdings which are calculated to be above the sub-cconomic or deficit level. All 
holders of non-deficit holdings are compelled to sel} to Government the surplus pro- 
duce from thir holdings over and above the reasonable neds of their families and 

jependents as well as requirements. The prices at wl ¢ grains 
fare to be purchased have been fixed with due regard to the present cost of living and 
the increased costs of cultivation, particularly of marginal lands. An important 
feature of the scheme is the provision to receive payment of land revenue in kind, in 
respect of lands that grow food crops. This, by iteelf, is expected to bring in a crore 
of rupees’ worth of food grains into the hands of Government. 

‘The grain acquired under the scheme will be stored in local purchase depots or left 
in the custody of the sellers themselves, in suitable cases, with proper safeguards; and 
only the surplus above the needs of each area isto be moved to the urban and other 
areas in deficit. The mopping up and taking over of this surplus is expected to 
reduce, if not altogether to extinguish, smuggling and black-marketing activities 
taking away their stock-in-trade; and the possession of this large stock of food grains 
by the Government is expected to act as a steadying influence on price-levels. With 
practically the whole of the surplus stock in the physical possession of Government 
and an efficient and leak-proof system of rationing in urban and rural areas, it is 
posed to bring in and make use of the and resources of grain merchants 
in the handling and distribution of food grains to the public bur under strictly con- 
trolled conditions. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Istam Tovay. By A. J. Arberry and Rom Landau. (Faber and Faber.) 
(Reviewed by L. F. Rustisroox Wiistass, c-3.2.) 


‘This working partnership, between a distinguished Oricntalist and an equally 
distinguished student of comparative religions with firsthand knowledge of the 
Islamic world, has produced a notable book, for which the demand is likely to be 
considerable. No single scholar could hope to cover, with anything like the necessary 
accuracy, the present condition of the different components of Islam today; and the 
authors have wisely drawn upon the knowledge of specialists, Of these there is an 
impressive collection, upon which the younger generation of British Orientalists— 
Freya Stark, Ann Lambton, Stewart Perowne—are well represented. ‘Their contribu- 
tions are brilliant, suffering nothing by comparison with the work of veterans like 
Sir Richard Winstedt, Sir Percy Sykes, and Sir Richmond Palmer. 

‘The method of the authors in approaching their task bas the merit of simplicity. 
"They have been concerned to discover the best available authority, whether British or 
foreign, upon each Islamic region, and to allow him or her freedom to deal with 
what was doubtiess a meticulously careful list of ” editorial ” desiderata. ‘The volume 
as a whole shows internal evidence of very careful editing, but the authors have 
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scrupulously avoided all temptation to interpose their own views and opinions between 
the reader and the acknowledged authority on a particular country.” Such editorial 
self-sacrifice cannot fail to commend itself to many of those for whom the book is 
intended. Others, on the same score, will regret that two authors whose scholarship 
and experience supplement cach other so admirably should not have passcd the 
invaluable material contained in the individual contributions through the fine mesh- 
work of their own minds and presented to the reader a summa, after the fashion of 
the schoolmen, 

T think that the answer to this latter criticism is not difficult. Valuable as are the 
chapters in this work, they do not (nor, in war-time, could they) constitute a complete 
survey of the Islamic world. There are important gaps. In the Balkans, where 
Muslims number between three and four millions, their present situation remains 
obscure. Far more serious are the blanks represented by the Muslims of the U.S.S.R., 
numbering, it is believed, about 25 millions; and of China, probably at least as 
numerous. Nor was it found practicable to include important " pocke the 
French and Portuguese colonial territories. Apart from these omissions, inevitable 
from the dearth of suitable specialists to treat of them, Turkey has been excluded (in 
my view, rightly) by the deliberate judgment of the authors. The result of this is 
that, while Islam Today contains 2 wealth of information about many parts (and 
thote, perhaps, the most advanced and “ leader-like ” of the Islamic world), it does not 
contain such a comprchensive picture of Islam in its totality as would alone provide 
justification for the enunciation of clear-cut conclusions by the two authors. My own 
fecling is that they are very conscious of the Timitations imposed by the present con- 
dition of the world, and that they have deliberately concluded that their best contribu- 
tion to the advancement of Iearning in their chosen sphere is to assemble the best 
specialists, and to allow the resultant evidence to speak for itself without claiming for 
it a universality which it cannot possess. 

But when this limitation has been admitted, the most captious critic should be 
more than contented with the number and excellence of the individual contributions. 
‘These are grouped under two main headings; entitled respectively the Arab and the 
non-Arab countries—an arrungement which has the advantage of clarity as well as of 
logic. For in fact it weuld be idle to deny that those fountains from which Islam 
derives its fundamental strength do run most strongly and most swiftly in the lands 
peopled by the race which first heard the Prophet's words. 

‘The first heading begins, appropriately enough, with Mr. Stewart Perowne’s 
chapter on Aden, which consists ofa careful and scholarly narrative tracing the 
history of the colony and protectorate from carly days to the present time. Mr, 
Perowne notes particularly the happiness of the association between Arabs and 
British which is largely responsible for the general prosperity: and stresses the enter- 
prise with which the former have taken full advantage of Britain's command of the 
sea—good augury for the future. Next we have an admirable character study of King 
Tbn Saud by Mr. Rom Landau, one of the few travellers who is competent to aysess 
the moral ag well as the material contribution which that great manarch has made ta 
the well-being both of his own people and of Islam as a whole. Miss Freda Stark 
treats of Iraq with the charm and accuracy characteristic of all her work; and she is 
followed by 2 penetrating analysis of Islam in Svria by a scholar who cloaks his 
personality under the pseudonym of “ Meleager.” Sir Arthur Wauchope’s chapter on 
Palestine and Transjordan is conspicuous for the fairness with which he sets out local 
difficulties and arranges many problems in their proper perspective. Next comes one 
of the most distinguished contributions in the book—Dr. Taha Husain's essay on 
madern Egypt. No one living is better fitted to expound the part which Egypt bas 
played in the past and is playing in the present, the world of Islam; and his forecast 
of the future. if cautiously optimistic, is both wise and penetrating. Mr. Hillelsan 
treats of the Sudan with the sympathy and knowledge born of a lifetime of intimacy, 
and his passages on the outlook of the younger generation deserve particular notice. 
Less familiar and therefore doubly welcome to many students is the account, imme- 
diately following, of conditions in Libva, which is the work of Mr. Schonficld. His 
estimate of the achievements of the shortlived. Italian régime is very much to the 
point today. Islam in East Africa is deseribed by William Hichens, whose balanced 
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account of the operation, in practice, of the institution of slavery deserves careful 
study. Sir Richmond Palmer treats of Islam in the Western Sudan and on the west 
coast of Africa, paying tribute to the great work of the Islamic missionaries, and 
stressing the responsibility which their success now places upon Islam for the future 
progress of these regions. Finally, the survey of the Arab countries concludes with 
two chapters on French North Africa, Davray dealing with Algeria and 
Tunisia, and C. W. Procter with Morocco. =, while adequate, are pethaps fess 
impressive than the importance of their subjects might seem to warrant. 

First in the second category—non-Arab countrics—cames Persia, on which Miss 
Aan Lambton has written one of the most brilliant chapters in the book. Hier tracing 
of the impact of Islam upon various aspects of Persian life is illuminating; and she 
brings out clearly the apparent antithesis between the universalism of the Islamic 
heritage and the nationalist tendencies which characterize many manifestations of the 
modern spirit. By a natural transition the reader now moves castwards to Afghan- 
istan, which is most sympathetically handled by Sir Perey Sykes. Fils chapter is an 
exceptionally sound piece of history which should be studied for the excellence of its 
perspective even by those already familiar with the facts of which he weats. Of Islam 
in India Sir Hassan Suhrawardy writes ardently and without fear, confident in the 
bright future of his community and of their growing sense of kinship with their 
co-religionists the world over. The last chapter of the book—and in some respects 
perhaps the most illuminating—is Sir Richard Winstedt’s account of Malaysia. In 
Successive sections he writes of Netherlands India and of Malaya proper. No other 
authority could, I think, have treated the work of Islam in these areas with such 
knowledge and clarity. 

Dr. Arberry and Mr. Landau are to be congratulated spon an important contribu- 
tion to Fal knowledge of Islam today. The photographs illustrate the book are 








Inpis tw Quriins, By Lady Hantog. (Cambridge University Press.) 65. 
(Reviewed by Muze Grauan Potax.) 


In handy and very readable form Lady Hartog’s is one of the most valuable little 
books on India which have been published in recent years. It covers a wide field and 
is couched in a direct, almost terse, style, full of statements of fact, but never lacking in 
the human presentation relating statements to people. 

‘The geography of India, the invasions of many peoples at different periods of ie 
history, with the intermingling of their cultures, developments of various systems of 
social and religious life and their interactions caste and the good and evil which 
attend it, are all dealt with in the earlier chapters. 

The story of how 2 large part of the Indian sub-continent become a part of the 
British Empire and how Britain has sought to deal with the many complicated 
problems arising therefrom, the introduction and stabilization of orderly government 
without undue interference with the intrinsic life of India itself, provides most inter- 
esting and informative reading for the uninitiated. 

Few people outside the students of Indian affairs realize how large parts of India, 
whilst being in treaty alliance with Britain, yet form independent States, whose 
peoples are not even today British subjects, and whose rulers retain sovereign rights 
within their own territories. ‘The chapter dealing with the States gives a brief survey 
of their origin, peoples, and systems of life and development, and presents them as 
living and, fn the case of the largest and most important, as progressive enttcs instead 
of lumping them together as a barbaric but picturesque whole. 

The later chapters on India’s war effort, the birth and development of its factories, 
and the enormous strides which have been made in recent years in its industrial life 
will be an eye-opener to many. One realizes the great potentialities of this vast 
country both now and in the years following the cessation of hostilities. The awaken 
ing of the Ext, to which so many have been so blind for vo long, isa very momentous 








ing. 
India's political life, with some of its outstanding leaders and the causes which 
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have largely contributed to the present unhappy relations between Britain and India 
and berech the Indian political parties, brings the book right up to date. 

Alll of this needs to be told in language which can be understood by the average 
intelligent citizen, who, whilst often tempted to criticize Britain's position in India, 
has no useful solution to offer of a very complex issue and has neither time not 
inclination for a serious study of the subject. who speak in public on India 
and her affairs have long realized how is the ignorance of most British 

le on these and other problems of and Lady Hartog has rendered them, a3 
well as the even less well-informed American critice of Indo-British relations, 2 very 
valuable service in her small book. 

The illustrations are good and excellently reproduced. ‘They help to bring India's 
peoples nearer to the general reader. 


(2) Tretan Worn Boox. By Sir Basil Gould, c.xc0., o.8,, and Hugh Edward 
Richardson. With a Foreword by Sir Aurel Stein. Pp. xvi+4q7. (Oxford 
University Prest, Indian Branch.) 1943. 


(2) Tiwtax Svizasuss, By Sir Basil Gould and Hugh Edward Richardson. 
Pp. x+120. (Oxford University Press, Indian Branch.) 1943. 
(3) Trezraw Sunruncas. By Sir Basil Gould and Hugh Edward Richardson. 
Pp. v-+137. (Ozford University Press, Indian Branch.) 1943. 
(Reviewed by Dx. W. Suson.) 


‘The three books mentioned above bear witness to the great effort made on the 
part of the authors to facilieate the study of colloquial Tibetan. 

‘The most important of them is the Word Book. ‘The authors limited themselves 
to 2100 headings, which they call syllables” bechuse, in ordinary speech, many of 
them occur only as elements of compounds or with the addition of suffixes.” Students 
are warned by. an setetisk against misusing the later Kind of entries (thou 
may be surprised to find the English meaning asterisked instead of the Tibetan 
heading), Rach Aeading (numbered 23,950 with odd aumbers left out so as, te 
allow for future additions) has been beautifully written in Tibetan script, is preceded 
by an indication of its pronunciation and followed by a transliteration of the Tibetan 
letters, and an English translation. The egmpoundr given under each heading sre 
again first written in Tibetan script, The elements other than the heading are re- 
ferred to by figures. ‘Then the compound is rendered into English and followed by 
a inal of its pronunciation. Compounds used only in polite speech are marked 

1H.) as * honorifics.” 

7 ee whe do not go in for the Tibetan script are enabled to make use of the 
Word Book by means of the Tibetan Syllables. “These are arranged according to the 
English alphabet and have cross-references to the figures of the Word Book. In 
addition, the Syllables may be helpful for learning and repeating the nucleus of 2,000 
words (oe word elements) 

‘The word material of the Tibetan Sentences is limited to 800 words, chosen from 
the 2,000 of the Word Book. These are presented in caty sentences, which in part 
forms short dialogues. A 

‘The main importance of the Word Book may be teen in the fact that it includes 
colloquial material only. This goal was within easier reach than it might have othes- 
wise been, because of the limited number of elements. Nevertheless, the authors 
might have justly claimed co have written the ree—chough neceserily incomplete 
Tibeton-English Dictionary that is entirely colloquial. Most students would have 
wished a more accurate rendering of the actual pronunciation, For the Lhasa dialect, 
Professor ¥. R. Chao (Jaw Yuanrenn), now at Harvard University, made a survey of 
all its sounds and tones, adding a transcription both into the I(aternational) P(honetic) 
A(phabet) and into the ordinary Latin script, in the Love Songs of the Sixth Dalai 
Lama, which were edited and translated by Mr. Yu Dawchyuan, now at the School 
gf Oriental Studies, London. The book was published in i920 in Peking ax a 
“ Monograph of the National Research Institute of History and Phil 
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Academia Sinica” (Series A, No. 5). The tones, which unfortunately are not in- 

dicated at all in the three books under review, appear in two different ways in Pro- 

fessor Chao’s transcription. In the iption into the LP.A, they are indicated 

after each word; in his system of Latin script he includes the Tibetan tones in the 

spelling, much as this hus been done in the “ Oficial Chinear Latin Script" (Gwoyen 
natey 


A), that owes mast to his suggestions, 

Ie is intended to record part of the Tibetan Sentences. This will greatly enhance 
their uscfulocss, Students who have the possibility of working with a native teacher 
will find them very helpful even without the records, What may be called the 
“ mechanism of the language ” would have become more lucid if sentences of similar 
sructure had been kept mare closely together. To give one example, on the first 
page the student learns the Tibetan equivalents for “ Come,” “ Come here,” “ Come 
quickly.” “This is followed by a sentence “ Bring the book quickly. i 
naturally like to koow how to say “ Bring it” and “ Bring (it) here.” But “ Brin, 
it” docs not occur before p. 39 (or 43), and “ Bring (them) dere” only on p. 3 
Furthermore, the Tibetan equivalent for 2 key sentence so important for the beginner 
as" What is his?” is given as late as on p. 94, Tf the authors cannot rearrange their 
sentences altogether, they could perhaps number them and then refer students to 
what is similar from che point of view of structure. 

‘The authors and the publishers certainly deserve the thanks of all students of 
colloquial Tibetan for the work they have so far. Should the Word Book de- 
velop into what it scemas to be predestined to become—i.c., a“ Thesaurus of Colloquial 
Tibetan,” we may welcome in it already now something that will be of paramount 
importance to Tibetology. 











Partiauuwtanr Goveanuanr im Ivor, By Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, x.c.t.n. 
(Calcutea : Thacker Spink end Co.) 


(Reviewed by Six Veawon Dawson, 1.11.2.) 


‘This book inevitably challenges comparison with Parts 1 and I of Profestor 
Coupland’s Report on the Constitutional Problem in India. Both books were pub- 
lished about the same time and the subject-matter and gencral plan of both are very 
simailar, It might well be argued that Professor Coupland’s masterly treatment of his 
theme left little or nothing more that could usefully be said about it. On the other 
hand, there should still be scope for a dispassionate and objective study of the Indian 
political .problem by an Indian observer with first-hand political and administrative 
experience. According to his preface Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy set out to produce 
such a study : but his performance falls short of his promise. 
she TREE Was litle fresh that could be said in the “historical introduction“ covering 
4 1857 to 1930, which occupies a quarter book. successive stages 
in the progress of India towards responsible goverament have been writin and ree 
writen to satiety in the past twenty-five years. ‘This version is on the whole fair 
and wellbalaneed, ‘The second chapter, dealing with India and the British Com: 
monwealth, though somewhat formicss and discursive, is in some ways the most 
interesting ‘in the book. It contains, however, some confused thinking around the 
thesis of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference (for which Sir Bijoy, at 2 prominent 
metnber of the National Liberal Federation, feels a natural tenderness) that what is 
needed to set India on the right road to Dominion Starts is to make her Government 
“responsible to the Crown,” and thereby to eliminate the control of His Majesty's 
Government and Parliament in the United Kingdom. The very misleading expres- 
sion just quoted seems likely to become Of the many catchwords which 
have always sprung up in the soil of Indian constitutional controversy. In a sense, 
of course, every onc of His Majesty's Governments throughout the Empire, whatever 
its character, it “responsible tothe Crown”: they could not otherwise be the King's 
Governments. But it is dangerous heresy to suggest that n Executive can properly 
be responsible to the Crown'aloac. In Bir for Sir T. B, Sapru’s meaning ia 
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using the expression “ responsible to the Crown" Professor Coupland is charitable 
gaough to suppose that its author could not have meant to postulate for the King 
his personal intervention in Indian politics: but unless the expression was intend 
to mean “ responsible to the Crown alone” it is difficult to attach any meaning to it 
other than the platitudinous onc just indicated, 

It is in this section of his book that Sir Bijoy Prasad falls most conspicuously 
short of his aim of objectivity and avoidance of pervonal biss, Though he finds no 
difficulty in stating fully, fairly and dispassionately the conflicting aims and views 
of Indian, including Muslim, politicians, he adopts the traditional approach of his 
compatriots towards the case for the British Government; and in his account of the 
development of the present impasse he is as blind as the rest of them to the fact that 
st was unpossible to meet, through the Cripps negotiations, the demands made by the 
Congress, or even by the National Liberal Federation, to replace the Government's 
offer, and to the reasons why it was impossible. Thus, one hardly expects to find 
solemnly set out in a work of this character by a public man of Sir Bijoy Prasad's 
experience and intelligence the stereotyped conclusion that “the refusal of the 
British Government to accept the acheme bears testimony to the ascendency of re- 
actionaries in British politics.” The scheme in question is that fathered by Sir 
T. B, Sapru and the so-called Non-Party Conference, which, sccording to Sir Bijoy, 
was in effect backed by the Congress and thus “ assumed the character of a national 
demand” in spite of the fact thar the Muslim League would have nothing to do 
with it, 

In his account of responsible government in the Provinces Sir Bijoy Prasad is « 
safer guide to what actually happencd than to the theorics and understandings under- 
lying British Cabinet government, though his views on the latter are evidently the 
truit of a good deal of study. His account of the working of responsible government 
in Bengal, as might be expected, sheds light om cpitodes some of which are pera 
best left veiled in decent obscurity. {t alse democutater in the clearest poate ight 
and rightly emphasizes the wide gulf separating “responsible government" as 
practised by the Congress through its local agents, the Congrest Ministers, and 
* responsible government” 35 nderstood sn thie country und as intended by the Act 
of 1935. In another chapter entitled ‘ The Party System" the author admits that 
the term “party” is a misnomer for the Indian organizations 10 called, since they 
bear litle of no resemblance to political partics elsewhere. In this he discusses the 
aims and characteristics of the Swaraj Party, the Congress Party, the Forward Bloc, 
the Liberal Party, the Justice Party (1 ), the Unionist Party (Punjab), the Moslem 
League, the Azad Moslem Board and the Hindu Mahasabha, Here again a detailed 
section ‘on Bengali politics throws much light on permutations and combinations 
ander hastily invented “Party” labels in that Province. The book closes with an 
interesting and successful attempt to explain and assess impartially the merits of, the 
point of view, and the aims and difficulties of the Muslims. 

‘The text of the book contains a large number of sentences or parts of sentences 
which, appearing within inverted commas, are presumably quotations from other 
writers. In a very small proportion of them, however, is any indication given of 
their source or authorship. 





Twinreew Post Psat. By Alexandra Janta. Translated by Sophie Hinska. 
London. 1944. 
(Reviewed by Stanter Rucs.) 

It seems indecent, almost a sacrilege, to try to criticize the outpourings of a 
wounded spirit, crushed and bruised by the humiliation and oppression of his native 
land. For if this language sounds 2 fitte melodramatic, chat is in fact what these 
Paalms are. ‘They were written by a Pole, partly in a German prison camp and 
partly in a French hospital. As be they are ail exceedingly y 
except pethaps the last."‘The Psalm of Homecoming,” in which the writer loses 
forward to the deliverance of Poland from the enemy. Yet even more he laments that 
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will not be there to greet us—presumably that vast army which has laid down 
Stra for the county. ‘Nesorhclst ee wd gan of hope" Bells will ring again 
and our banners will raise their heads, but it happens all chat is against the 
future must be di ” 

‘The Psalms are modelled on the Hebrew pattera, but there is no attempt to 
imitate them, ‘There is no antiphonal iteration such as we find in the Hebrew and 
the richness of diction in Banting. Perhaps the most poignant verse in the whole 
collection is that which declares that “ gladness dwelt within us; now even children 
know not what it is.” 

The translation is very well done with the exception of a few mistakes. ‘The 
translator uses the word “aquest.” meaning “acquisition,” It is not a word 1 have 
ever seen before and I doubt whether it is English. However, one or two small 
blemishes of this sort do not spoil the translation as a whole. 








Reranar ix THE East. By O. D. Gallagher. (Harrap.) 8s. 6d. net. 
(Reviewed by Enwis Hawann.) 


‘The fundamental reasons for the disasters in the Far East do not appear to have 
emerged from such research as the exuberant author thought fit to conduct in the 
course of a filibustering tour. He finds at hand a scapegoat in a monstrosity whom 
he labels “ Burra Sahib,” and on whom he pours the vials of his jejune satire, It is 
unfortunate that so poor a use has been made of opportunities which were excep- 
tionally good, for the {silt of vivid ceporting is apparent. “At times it is well employed 
in testifying to the gallantry of of all Services, but even then curious inhibitions 
seem to impel the narrator to extol undoubtedly fine performances at the expense of 

rs which have gone unnoticed or received tribute than justice would dictate, 
Complacency in this war has not heen the monopoly of any one community. Ie has 
not been accurately assessed by Mr. Gallagher, whose sense of values is amazingly 
agile Perhaps he may like to hear a story, There ‘were two professional men in 
‘angoon who found themselves alone in their work after the trouble came. Over 
military age, they could have left without difficulty. They pooled resources and put 
their expert services at the disposal of the community, civilian and military, and 
actually took over the work of official practitioners who were otherwise engaged. 
One of them, without advertising it to Mr. Gallagher or anyone else, made it his 
duty to see that the fighting men were madc as comfortable as possible, and stayed 
behind until the retreat had started. He left Rangoon after duty had carried Mr. 
Gallagher to Uj Burma. Yet this elderly “ Burra Sahib”—as Mr. Gallagher 
would blithely call him—had scen his life’s work and its material Prot swept away 
by the cataclysm which no foresight or provision on his part could have averted, In 
his Preface Mr. Gallagher says that, in spite of a diligent striving after accuracy, he 
has been “ guilty of a number of errors of fact.” He is telling us! 


PRE-PEARL-HARBOUR RETROSPECT 


[‘The two books reviewed here were published before Pear] Harbour, and 
make interesting reading in view of subsequent events.] 
Avsreauie’s berannses ann Poricres mw rit Pan Fast. Ry Jack Shepherd. 
LPR. Inquiry Series. (Allen and Unwin.) tos, net. 
New Zeatann’s Uermxzsrs awp Poutcits m vite Fan East. By Ian F. G. 
Milner. LP.R. Inquiry Service. (Allen and Unwin.) 53. net. 


Although members of the British Commonwealth and Fritish countries by 
blood and tradition, Australia and New Zealand are geographically neigh- 
bours of the Far Fast and therefore cannot fail to be vitally affected hy the 
conrse of events in that quarter of the world. ‘They are primarily Pacific 
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Powers, and, as such had interests and consequent policies in regard to 
East Asia, which were not identical with those of Great Britain. 
Ie is therefore essential to have a ‘grasp of what those interests and 


Falicies are, and Mr. Shepherd and Mr. Milner have done a service and 
lied a gap in presenting, in a succinct, clear and well-documented form, 
the growth and character of the relations and attitudes to the Far East in 
their respective countries. 

As these studies, and particularly that of Mr. Milner, do not fail to show, 
there were dissimilarities between the icies of the two countries with 
respect to the Far East. Australia was earlier to develop a consciousness 
of Asia, in part fearing it as a ial menace, in part looking to it with 
hope as a future market for primary products. The possibility of 
Japanese economic penctration and military conquest became a live factor in 
‘Australian politics after the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-5; at the same time 
‘Australian-Japanese commercial relations began to grow, despite the mainly 
unfavourable Australian reception of the Anglo-Japanese Commercisl Treaty 
of 1894. Japan rose in importance as a market for Australian wool and 
wheat and as a supplier of manufactured goods, a development which 
reached its height during 1930-35. In 1936, however, che Australian trade 
diversion policy, born of a variety af motives, but chiefly that of retaining 
the still firstranking British market, precipitated a trade war with Japan, 
which caused that country to look for home substitutes for wool, as well as 
for alternative sources of supply. The lessons in trade control which Japan 
Iearned in consequence of this Australian policy she has since applied over 
a wide ficld as part of her system of war-time economic controls, while, on 
the Australian side, the growth of a defence programme, accompanied by 
closer inter-imperial economic relations, had, even before the outbreak 
of the Ruropean War, operated to weaken the economic ties between Japan 
and Australia and strengthen those between Australia and Great Britain. 

‘New Zealand, more remote from the Far East, was until recently Jess 
aware of it as 2 political problem and, depending almost entirely on the 
British market, developed no economic relations with Japan which could 
compare in importance with those between that country and Australia. 
Consequently, New Zealand, until 1935, was largely content to leave Far 
Eastern policy, in common with general foreign affairs, to London. Since 
1935, however, New Zealand press and public opinion has been somewhat 
more critical in attitude to British Far Eastern policy, especially in so far as 
it tended to give way to Japanese ion. 

The sis ities between Australian and New Zealand interests and 
policies appear more fundamental and striking than the divergencies. Both 
countries, as a result of Chinese immigration to the goldfields, were carly 
imbued with a fear that Asiatic immigration might occur on a scale which 
would threaten both their political independence and the economic and 

ial living standards of which they are justly proud; for both, therefore, 
their preservation as white countries is the most fundamental principle of 
policy, As small Pacific Powers, both have done their utmost to prevent 
any strong and possibly hostile Power acquiring a foothold near their 
shores. hence their resolute attitude on the Pacific mandates question at 
Versailles. Finally, both felt increasingly insecure in consequence of the 
breakdown of the League of Nations and of the Washington Treaties, and, 
while strengthening their own industrial and military resources as a meant 
to self-protection in view of Britain's absorption in Europe, came to look to 


Washington as 2 possible source of aid in time of peril. 
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The views expressed in these pages must be taken as those of the individual 
contributors, Tete Astarre Review does not hold itself responsible for them. 
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Colonel His Hi ass the Mi of 
Je, CesiGere | aane 

Brigadier His Hi; Raju-i-Raj 
Maina of Karoarwacn, GOST, 
G.C.LE., G.B.E 

‘The Must Hon. the Marques of Livuitmaow, 
PC, KG, KT., G.CS.1., GC.LE. 

Colonel His Highness the Mahareja Jun 
Sahib of Nawamagar, G.C.LE., K.C.3.1. 

His Highness the Maharajadhiraja of 
Partata, G.B.E. meando 








Ha, fe Maharaja of TRAVANCORE, 
His Excellency Ficld-Marshal the Vigcount 


Wavait, G.M.S.L, G.M.LE., G.C.B.. 
C.M.G., M.C. 

Marie Marchioness of WILLINGpON, C.1., 
G.BE. 

‘The Most Hon. the Marquess of Zr1L4wp, 

Cy KG, 1, G.C.LE. 
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SirHanny G. Hato, K.C.S.1., C.LE. 
Lady Harros. 

Sir Ampeson MARTEN. 





HUGH Motson, M.P. 
Sir FRANK Noyce, K.CS.1, CBE. 
The Dowager Marchioness: of Reapiwa 


Sir Roueet N. Rei, K.C.S 1, K.C.LE, 

Freperick RICHTSR, O.8.E, M.A, 

Diwan Bahadur Sir SamurL E. 
RUNGAMADHAN, 

Sir Horeroun Sroxes, K.C.1.E., 6.5.1. 

Sir Atrrgp H. Watsom. 

Sir Gitarer Wiis, K.C.LE., C.5.1. 
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INDIA 
By T. A. RAMAN 
World To-day Series Mlustrated 
Third edition in preparation 3s. 6d. net 


The publicstion of this new edition has afforded an opportunity, to 
revise this popular book, aud additions have been made, 
particularly to the second half. first edition received an 
excellent press, and critic: of every shade of political opinion 
weloomed it a9 « fair and factual survey of the country, its history 
and conditions. 


THE AGARIA 
By VERRIER ELWIN 
Hlustrated 2s. net 





““,.. Every reader will pay homage to the patience, skill and 
human sympathy which enabled Mr, Elwin to win the confidence 
and penetrate the secrots ofthis elusive people. . . .” 





Times Literary Supplement 


BURMA 
By MA MYA SEIN 
Is. net 


Burma is much in the news to-day, but there ia little enough in the 
way of up-to-date literature on subject. This short but well- 
digested account of the people, history, resources and politics of 
the country will be found extremely useful. The author was, for 
wome years before the war, one of the most prominent women in 
Burmese public fife. She was the only woman delegate to the 
Burma Round Table Conference, 


PERSIAN 
MINIATURE PAINTINGS 
By L. BINYON, I. V. S. WILKINSON and 
BASIL GRAY 
Fully tIlustrated £6 6s. net 
tee . Bing letterpress accompanying these six sections constitutes 


account of Persian painting that hes hitherto 
.”——the late Sir Denison Ross 
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